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.;/ SOMETHING. 



■DITED AY 



NEMO nobody;, ESQ. 



" TU Somtihtng-^Nothing.' 



No. I.] Botton, Saturday^ November 18, 1809. f Vol.. I. 



THE WORLD* 



T. 



HIS World is— as tt is, and as no one can change it 
For better or worse, as it is we must range it ^^ 
And try if fyojgLJmh^* \ti n mic r U a . :aK> ^an take 
wm giVe opiates to vice, and keep virtue awake ; 
For virtue indulges too much on her pillow ; 
Tis her*s to bestride the impetuous billow. 
To ride on the storm, to out face the bleak wind. 
And assert the all conquering power of mind. 
To prove that no fortune or sorrow can bend 
The soul of that man who can be his own friend z 
Do his duty, start fairly, take truth for his guide» 
Make faith his reliance, religion his pride ; 
Keep watch, take the helm, cry at folly, " no near,** 
And when once gain'd the right course say, ^'steady now steer.' 
But if Virtue once dozes, be sure in a trice. 
The helm of her vessel's seizM hold of by Vice ; 
1^ sheets are eased off, and a free breeze obtained. 
More is lost in ov** hour, than by days can be gun'd i 
Happy yet, from her slumbers if Virtue awakes. 
Ere her bark on tlie rock of incautiousness breakt. 

But the world .* aye the world, well it is-— as it is^ 
Its wealth is a target some hit and some miss, 
'Tis composed of a mixture, some sour, some sweet, 
Soae weak and some strong, and some Uttle, some great, 
1 
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Some vrretched, some bappy, some grave and tome sad. 

Some wise and acme foolUlit lome good and some bad. 

But wbere all have a fkir chance to act as they pleaae. 

Or to struggle for bUss, or be cun^d at their eate* 

But, it followg of course that if some oi// do evil 

And punae that broad road that leads davii»-<111 be c|vil) 

So to balance accounts, other some must be found 

WboVe ambition enough to ascend the high ground. 

For virtue, or vice, vrould have absolute sway 

If all should determine to travel one way* 

And this once e^cted, manldnd wouM be slaves. 

And d!ri//V, like a despot's tndn'd bands, to their graves* 

No honour or praise could their actions revrard. 

Nor justice a punishment fairly accord ; 

Since force and not rieasoB, oonstraitit and not will 

The measure of each prestribM duty would fiU. 

The moral, unlike to the physical world. 
Has a spot where the banners of peace are tmfurl^d ; 
*Tis the sp^o* ln««««c«ning Hwixt little and great ; 
'Twixt the zenith of fortune anu a»uir ui iktc • 
Where Experience beckons to all, as she cries 
Or riung or falling, here pause, if you're wise, 
*Tis the shade of content, where the weary way rest. 
And partake, if they please, of the sweets of the blest. 
Yet such is the folly of those who pursue it, 
Tho* with hard toil they've gainM, they still pant to get through it; 
While those vrho're compelled from high fortune to stray 
In spite of conviction keep down hiQ their way. 
Tet such the repulsion of all as they meet. 
They are ne'er knovm to stop, one another to g^et. 
And lest the rich man check the poor in his fall. 
He leaves Aim the broad way, and himself takes the waU. 
Then viewing the world as it is, we shall find ^ 

That if some tot// g^ forward, some must lag behind. 
If some seek the country, some must live in town. 
If some will go upward, then some must come down. 
For the high roads of life, like the bridges of Boston, 
Would ne'er pay their costs, unless both sides were crost on. 

Since each other then meeting, avoiding, or shoving, \^ <^ 
Or crossing, or jostling, we always keep moving, p^ \} 

Since, like teetering boys, when one mounts t'othfr falls, ' A 
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SiD«8 hw keep |yr-We«lher, hiA att hav^ thedf e^^iana. 
This world may be aptly coiapafed to a pol 
Wbeyo all ksndA of saioea ate larpt P4»>Qg hot. 
White e«oh genua UjoftUiBg the olh^, and tbili»g, 
like men, to obtain the best piaca to boU in i 
Whfle moR^a the fuel thit fire conTeys, 
And ambition the poker that stirs up the blase* 

•^ Categorical Syllogism. 

Majob. 
This is a strange woridi 
MmoR. 
A strange world must produce strange pediAe. 

C0NSEQ.t7ENCB. 

Strange people must exhibit strange thing^. i 

Now wlffi can doubt after this that we can tell watt's what ? It is 

strange that a work should be undertaken by— Ndbpdx. U Is Stranger 

that it should be prpjEcjaft'l'i' '■'■■ ' "^ *» Wobody. 
i^d yet t^t it is likely to be supported by— Nobody. 
And what's most strange, and passing strange, is, that these truths, 

though trtiths, will be demed b}'-*Nobody« 

Some tay that it is madness to undertake a weekly and literary pa- 
per in Boston, afler so many have failed— We beg pardon of the 
learned editors, we should have said, after they had declined publith' 
img, in consequence of a deficiency of public taste to estimate and pat- 
ronize their respective merits. They say too that Maros enough could 
be found if Mecaenases were plenty. 

Tubes Queries. 

Can any man admire the beauty of a woman, before he mm her beau- 
tifia? 

Can any botanist aeknowl«dg« the pte^tudnenoe of a flower till he 
htm observed its supetior c}mMU I 

Will not Maros prodwe Meccnaaea ) 

Look at Philadelphia and New-Totk. Hie former has her Dende, 
the latter her Irwins ; Look next at home ;-^^oea not the Anthology 
blossom and bear firoit under the influence of an enlivening sun ? Our 
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#of7 is rich enough* let but the seed be good, sow it etfefbllj, «nd it 
will produce its fifly or its hundred ibid. 

Mecaenases produce Maros ! Virgil wrote, and wrote ««//, before 
Mecaenas interfered in his favour—Let a Virgil appear in Boston and 
he'll find his Mecienas<— somewhere. 

It is not what we think of ourselves, but what the world think of us, 
that establishes reputation and, consequently, profit. 

We may think and say of ourselves that we are wits, geniuses, or 
learned men, but after all we have thought and said of oiu^selves, there 
is a certain something necessary to make the world believe. 

The greatest error into which periodical writers generally fall is that 
of thinking themselves wiser than their fellow creatures .* Tliat they 
sometimes have been so must be granted, but because Addison and 
Johnson instructed, it does not follow that every succeeding wi*iter 
should amuse. Johnson stood " like the monument** firm in disap- 
pointment .* we are equally prepared. 

But let us jcdungly, and without the usual animosity, notice the ob« 
servatioDs of our wits and punsters on some of the periodical works 
that have made their first and last appearance on the stage of literary 
patronage in this town* 

THE THISTLE. 

The Thittle springs up, and. Hke Virgil's bee, 'Vvitam in vulnere 
ponit.** ' 

There is much virtue in a name / Thhtle was an unfortunate title, a 
*<noU me tangere" *'a nemo me impune lacessit,'* cautious people were 
sfraid of touching it. We trust that we have been more fortunate in 
our choice, for every body sAist be pleased with "Something,** although 
there is a something that will never please " No not to Nobody.** 

N.B. The above quotations were introduced to prove that Nohodf 
understands Latin as well as English. 

TME TIMES. 

The Times are changed ! Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ia 

Ulis. 

THE MIRROR. 

The Mirror is still held up ; may it never know a painful reflection 9 

THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 

The Weekly ICagazme say the punsters, was not strong enough t» 

stand its ground, because it was v^akly supported. 

THE EMERALD. 

The Emerald was not read, because it was greens 
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lis /re was too hot« and its voter froze, there could be no fair trial* 
TSE POLYANTHUS. 

Polyanthus. Sweet pretty name ! Ladies like bouquets ; but is it to 
be supposed that they will at all Ifmes wear them in their bosoms t 
Humanity forbid ! The Polyanthus had to be sure many flowers, 
but alas the thorns sprang up and cboaked them. 

Now, is it not perfectly natural and conformable to custom immemo- 
rial, that these gentlemen (the editors,) should complain of the want 
of spirit in a public to support a work of merit ? but, if " Nobody'' 
•bould be doomed (wiiich is very probable) to the fate^^ his predeces* 
sors he will candidly confess that it can only be owing to his deficien* 
cy in •' Something.** 

But notwithstanding all the complaints that have been made about 
the public not having spirit enough to support a work of sense, we arc 
determined to try if vse have sense enough to support a work of spirit. 

We pretend not to a keenness of vision that will enable us to shoot 
folly as xXjliet, but if it should happen to light within gun-shot when 
"we are sure of not wasting powder, we roayj)erhaps.tak« aim. 

By this it vrSM^rr^^ '•^*'' **^ ^^-^^ sum e knowledge of good gener^ 
jd&bip, being economical of ammunition. 



Fine Eyes. 



There was once, and there may be still, an Academy of Apathists im 
Italy ; at one meeting this question was proposed. 

Which are the most handsome eyes in women, black or blue ? 

Some contended that blue eyes were entitled to pre eminence because 
their colour resembled that of the heavens, and their beams were soft 
and mild ) they who advocated black eyes contended that their fire was 
more brilliant, that their effect was more striking, and that the contrast 
they afforded to the whiteness of the skin was wonderful in its operai- 
tion at the first view. 

How the contest was decided we cannot telL 

We introduce the circumstance only as introductory to a decision we 
have already mad^, that is, that we shall in our estimations of the com- 
parative beauty of eyes give the preference to those which look upon ut 
inost fiiTourably, let them be grey, brown, blue^ or black. 
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The Drama. 

Tas Dramt wiU engage a considenble portion ef our attention \ nor 
•katt we Ibrget that the author^of its inatitution in our mother 
country were ecdesiaiticii that the preachers of the Gospel wer* 
the first and origmally the only actors in the Drama* and that it waa 
introduced to give a more impreasftve efiect to the doctrines of morality 
and Chxistlisnity.* 

However dianged in its nature or effect, it must still be regarded 
as an object of high consideration in its influence over the public mind, 
-and consequently claiming and deserving the support of all enlightened 
societies. They who fear it as an instrument of evil tendency* (if their 
asaoere vHshea fiir general amendment hare equal energy with their 
professions) should think it their duty to attend dramatic represenU- 
tionst that by their presence they might check the further encroach* 
ments of immorality \ for the stem countenance of virtue wiU easily 
make vice retire ashamed : while they who think it has a mon^ 
influence, Aould present thems^ves as guardians to that moral influ- 
ence, and by their sanction praaBkxou> Wa p«»i>mamMncy. 

If the aged, the wise, and the good wU g^ve up that control ever 
dramatic representations, which a public should always possess 
as an essential right, to the young, the thoughtless, and the profligate* 
what can be expected but that authors, managers, and actors will 
endeavour to please the deputed agents of authority, instead of the 
authority itself? 

Without entering into a discussion of the wisdom of those measures 
which; public or private, have continued to banish the greater part of 
our clergy from theatrical representations, we shall only point out 
and lament the eflect. 

It is presumed that there is no man of sense who does not look up 
to that reverend class of society with respect and awe ; if then they, 
with the aged and good laymen of our land, would attend that instru- 
ment of public influence the Theatre, what author would find it hia 
interest to write, what numager to represent, what actor to be concern* 

• Lei it not be hnofined that tos viith to dignify the profoitore of the 
drama, exciutivefy, by auerting that their crigmal predeee§4or9 in that 
calling were eccletiattict. The lawyer* are equally v>elcome to the honour 
mthich hittory bettoxoe on them, for all lamyert before the reformation merp 
filergymen. 
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ed Iki Aperfeminoe ef tidmis or immoral tendoMj ? or when ^mild: 
we now hear, (thoogh in pkyti of general good morale but written la 
looser times) those indelicate, indecent, and sometimes obscene alius* 
ions which doably sting the hearf of innocence in the tumultuous 
roarings of the galleries. 

Nor would auch restraints banish one sterling ^tticbm of any 
nature from our stage. For ^It may be called the umon of acute 
sensibility with quick but correct judgment. And what acute sensi- 
WSltf would woujkI oB#lbeli&g of am ianoo^t hearty or^eorrect judg- 
ment ap{»robaite the injury ! 

Tile too gVMt alienadoB of sudi diaraeters from tfacr theatre has 
imibebly been more the cause of the introduction of indelicades ia 
niodeni perfbmances, than the inclination of the author. Fo# an 
andior would natiu«lly be induced, and has unfortunately cause, ta 
to reason thus, '* If I am to expect success or profit from my labours, 
I must please those who will attend them* And who are tiiey I The 
wise and good > Alas, no ! They leave that establishment which they 
dvotv to have inihience over pubUc morals to the patronage of youths 
il is youth ^kereibre that I must endeav our to ploasg*^— the consequences 
•ire but too obvioue ttmgccTelucidation . 

Attatlier apparent cause of an incorrectness of conduct sometiiiies 
discemible among those who compose part of the audience of the 
Boston Theatre is the exclusion of females from the pit It cannot 
but be acknowledged that in all societies not absolutely depraved, the 
pr es ence of females refines the moral conduct of men, or at least 
checks fiM* the period their depraved habits. ^t. 

O woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man. We had been brutes without thee. 
And we fear it may not be unjust to add that in many societies 
We drebmtes vrithout thee. 
B\it to tietum from this impelled digression. The admissitm of fe-^ 
males to the pit in this town, as in the principal cities of America, 
vrould certainly tend to check that irregularity of conduct so ofren 
exhibited there to the annoyance of the audience in general ; if hon- 
est tradesmen were permitted by ctutomt fi^* no regulation of the the- 
atre is against it, to bring their wives and daughters vrith them, they 
wotdd themselves be more cautious in their conduct, and more Siclined 
to insist upon a like cautiousness in others. Boys vrould be restrained 
from indecorums in which they are at present too liberally indulged, 
and, independent of other beneficial effects which we trust it is un- 
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oecetmy to mention* the Boston Theatre would exhibit ah tu- 
dience leM deviatory from the morality of the Boaton puhUc. 



French ReadingSn 

*^ Qui sapientix et literarum divortium faciunt nunquam ad soUdaim 
Bapientiam pertingenU'* 

Whatcrer may be the effect of our feeble exwtiotts, we shall always 
endeavour to encourage any exertion which may tend to the purity 
of the morals, the elevation of the character, or the accomplishment of 
the minds of our £sllow citizens ; nor are we deterred from a strong 
rectfmmendation of the study of the French tong^, by the celebrity 
of the selfish observation, that the universality of the French language 
woidd prepare the way for the universality of the French empire. So 
long as the citizens of the United States preserve American kearu, 
they may speak the French, ^ safely as the English Unguage. When 
Monsieur I«e Tessier delivered French readings in London, his rooms 
were attended b^^k» uobility and gentry of the first fashion and ac» 
compUshments. EngUsh tleadrngs nave ad»o i»«An warmly patronized 
in Paris. We believe an opportunity is now offered to th« intelligent 
of Boston of setting, in America* an exampie of encouragement to one 
species of literary merit* 

Although Mr. Martelly could derive no pam from our candid opinions 
delivered to the public on his first evening's performance, we shall 
address ourselves solely to htm on this occasion in the lang^uages he 
is professedly acquainted with, trusting that he will thence infer our 
sincere good wishes and intentions. 

'•On ne parle que powr etre entendu.'* Pres. de Brosses* 

I terui in un certo modo potrebbon dtrsi, Ministri, Nunzj, Famig^ari* 
o Segretaij dello 'ntelletto. Buonmattei. 

For, however tastefully and acutely a reader may himself embrace the 
feelings of his author ; something beyond strict correctness of reeita> 
4ion is necessary to transfer those feelings to an audience : for instance, 
the ebullitions of wit require a quick andpoigpiant, but delicate enunci- 
ation ; for the keenness of wit is estimated by its polish : but if a public 
reader should adhere so closely to nature as to deliver such effusions 
exactly in the same style and manner as an accomplished gentleman 
would play with them in a drawing room, he would neither be under- 
atood nor heard by a diffused audience ; in private societies we direct 
our ovm wit to those who, as we think, will immediately comprehend 
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it» bot A paUic reader direcU the wit of ot&ert to tlioae en wfaosa it U 
1^ immnoe to enforce the conceptioii. 

As, therefore, Mr. Martelly delivered his readings to a company to 
whom* generally^ the French lang^uage is not native ; we trust we shall 
■ot be deemed presumptuous or proved erroneous in recommending 
to his attention, a less rapidity of utterance and a greater energy of 
action* 



Jiighi and Wrmg 

OR 

Left and Right. 



In travelling in Massachusetts we are put to some difEcuIty, the lav 
not having determined whether keeping to the right, is right or wrong* 
In England the law has determined that the right should be the wrong 
aide. And in slh action for damages, a counsel there pleaded as fol- 
iows 

My Client was travelling ^'•^^*^*«*fc'*w> to London: hekeptthe 
/r/l nde of the road, and that was right. The PlatntifT travelling from 
London to Wimbledon kept the right side of the road, and that was 
Strang* 

The rule of the road is a paradox <^te. 

In driving your carriage along ; 
If you keep to the left— you are sure to go ri^t 

If you keep to the right^-you g^ wrong." W 

But the Legislature of the state of Pennsylvsnia, actuated by a rigid 
sense of right and wrong, and not being willing to call right things 
hy wrong names, .ordered that the right of the road .should be the right 
aid^, and that the left should be the wrong. 

If it is yet to be determined which is the right side in Msssachusetts ; 
k would appear that the left side must be the wrong side, and con- 
aequeatly we should advise all persons to keep steadily and universally 
tother(pA^, 



Silent Admonition. 

It is presumed thst tender feeted gentlemen vrill no longer complaia 
of the side ways of Boston being so rough and dirty, when they consid* 
er the beneficial effects produced, by their remaining so, on Hie fair 
2 
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gex. Have tffey tiot li6<rd of the cftUrthSy t(idtluidiei» contuinptldns^ 
and deaths, ** caught by thin soled ihbes,^ aittong the young ladies of 
Hew-Yoric and Philadelphia? and would thej wish the same harock 
here ! sorely no ! Rough pareitieiKa and dirty streets oblige the ladiea 
to wear corlc shoes and thereby secure the m from bebg Jt/(/'napt. 

Mbr should the ladies on ^eir part disconselately lament a few rents 
in their laces or other garments, when they reflect what innduable 
good consequences are produced to their lovers, by those mementos 
of the impropriety of being out after sunset, which are lefty ambushed 
in darkness, to advise thtm* Ho mgial DessiM could have the effect of 
instilling the decorum of returning home early and soberly, half so 
forcibly as a bruised shin by tbt stump of a broken post. 

Darkness too has its advantages, but the chaste yet envious moon de- 
prives us of one fourth of them ; the other three fourths, however, su|[i- 
ciently employ the rest of our senses when the eye is useless* 

With what astonishing ingenuity can the human mind, produce good 
ftomevil! 



MUyittH wUlheMe airfiiect of ottf obiervance t for inttanee, if we 
see a person calling himself or wishing to be styled by others a g«i6e« 
man, aUnding up in the theatt« with his hat on and arms a-kimbo 
before a lady, we shall by persuasive, and perhapa convincing argu- 
ments, end#an>ttr to pi^ive to him, that k is by a very dijf^ent conduct 
he can obtaisl the aanetlon of the wise to the title to which he aspires. 

We are stranglyy pertn^s straogelyi of opinion that the aathor wlio 
declared that ** Mati^ers make the man^'* had some 8en«e-^f he had 
added that they made the gentleman^but, no matter, it may he that fal 
the rank to which he referred, he supposed that no persori cv\AA be en^ 
titled to the chaiucter of a man unless he was a gentleman. Petr^nius 
arbiter was a vile wretch— Chesterfield has been drawn at his parslieL 
We think unjuaUy^PetHMius h«d no virtues, Chesterfield had hiaity ) 
separate the chaff of the latter from his grain, and much wholesome 
food may be obtained. 

Politeness and Politesse should not be confounded because their 
orthog^phy is similar ; Politeness is the efBuence of a virtuous mind. 
Politesse of a slavish^ selfish inclination— A polite man will never inten- 
tionally offend, a man of politesse will always intentionallylnsult. 
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AU chartcters who attempt to appear what they are not, while 
tliey endeftTour to eheat the world, are the dupea of their own Tanitjr. 

No one can by sensible men be esteemed as greater than his fellow 
citiiens because he keeps his baton when civility induces others to 
uncover their heads; but if such an one sedcs the applause or admira- 
tion of fools, let him have his reward. 

An indelicacy (to say the least of h) 10 obtMung amen; some, of 
onr young mengon their entrance tQcharolies,^bUc assemblies, theatrea 
orelaewheres tl^yseemto imaginQthat thekmgerUiey keep their 
hats on when entering a meeting house, the greater UieUr iroEca at the 
door ofan assembly roomi, and the Wndertbetr^noise on enteobgaboz 
at the theatre, the greater their oonae^uencet while some, as if wiah* 
ing others to suf^xtee they were conatantly attended by servanta, to 
perform the necessary acta of civility for them» leave the doors open, 
unmindful of the silent rebuke of female delicacy, that turns its eye in 
Tain to difCoiH^r 9ny gentleman who conld be guihy of such conduct. 
Ingenuas cUdiciase fideUtev sites 
Smollit mores, nee sinet esse firos. 



Exchange Coffee Home. 

Wtt profess net to be men <^ business, but we think we have seen 
something of the world. The house built lor the president in Phila- 
delphia, after remuning several years unoccupied, was profitably en- 
gaged by puUic spbit ; the purchaser of Morris' buildings has made 
an ample fortune ; the City Hotel in New York, was bought by an 
individual, who thereby cleared an immense property ; and it appears 
only to reqi^re a aimilar spirit in the rich inhabitants of Boston, to 
enable them to boaat of the most elegant building, and the best house 
ef general and polite entertainment in America. 

At this house was given oa Tuesday evening, perhaps the mott 
splendid ball and entertainment ever witnessed in the United States ; 
here was no *<half faced fi9Uowshig,"no attempt to unite affected style 
with natural vulg^ty/ all was ease, elegance, and harmony; the 
company consisted of about three hundred ladies and gpentlemen, for 
whom an entertainment was prepared, that displayed the union of 
liberality and taste ; every delicacy delicately served up, gratified the 
eye, while it refreshed the palate ; and the correspondent ^decor- 
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atioM and attentions* exemplified that genertus ardour to ^teaae* 
vrhidi haa on all similar occasions been witnessed in Mr. Hamilton. 



TTw Theatre. 

We shall not pretend to dig^nify our obserraUons on dramatic repre- 
aentations with the title of Criticisms or Critiques ; much less shall 
we presume to inform the pubUc how they ougl^t to think i we shall 
offer only our own optniotu / which,perhaps, may prove as erroneous as 
those of our predecessors. And as a proof of the probMlity of such an 
event, we shall begin by observing that it is our opinion that no one 
who has hitherto undertaken the task of a critic in Boston* within the 
sphere of our reading, has had a knowledge of theatrics in any way 
•ompetent to the decisions he has made. Let therefore the heretofore 
critics remun content under the shade of ignorance, for if they assert 
hwniedge, we shall be forced to impute some character of a less 
Ingenuous nature. It is not by the indiscriminate puffing of a private 
fiiendy or by the general abuse of those who are personally unknown 
to them, that critic* can expect aafoty from the ordeal of their own 
justice, nor can such conduct either authorize them to assume, or jus* 
iiiy the public in sanctioning, such a title. The public has a right to 
exact from every editor the performance of one essential and unalien- 
able duty,Hhey have a right to exact correct information, or at least in- 
formation intendedfy correct. The editor may mistake in judgment* 
but when he asserts ^actt, those fricts should be incontestiUe. Pro- 
ceeding upon this fundamental prinGiple,we shall never insert any com- 
munications (or rather puff collateral) on the subject of theatricalrepre* 
s^ntations; we will think and write for ourselves. 

*• We would not fbttter Neptune for his trident.** 

VTe mean to be independent in our own opinion but not restrictive of 
the judgpnent of others. We shall give our ideas freely of the public, 
the managers, and actors, but let it be remembered that they will be 
only our o/vm ideas ; we presume not to speak with the town's tongue. 

Our object is the dig^nity of the drama and its profes8<mi,|uid it is 
trith regret that we find our first ^nty of an unpleasant nature. 

Tkeatret Wentkidoft ^^' 1^* 1809* 

To sport with the feeHngs or even the name of the unfortunate, to 
make the abuse of either subservient to private policy, to delude with 
$4^ ^ groundless, espectaticn^, or to. endeavour to veil self interest 
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wadst the cloak of chtrity or beneficence, i« vile and vicious in the 
extreme. 

Under which of the iboye standards the managers of our tHeatre 
think proper to enlist, they may perhaps on an investigation of their 
own ccmduct with respect to this evening, determine .* We know they 
cannot fly from alL 

We were told on Monday evening, that the profit* of W^sdnesday^ 
urere to be given to a gentleman in sickness and dbtress. The profits I 
when it was well known that the receipts from the performances ad- 
▼ertised could not be expected to yield one half of the supposed 
expenses. Admirable liberality ! we have experienced wch instances 
of the liberality of the managers before. May they not be imagined to 
have reasoned thus ? There is to be a grand ball on Tuesday night ; 
the ladies will be tired, they will not attend us on Wednesdi^, let us 
then advertize Wednesday for the benefit of this gentleman, and we 
may perhaps by these means gain more than we otherwise should, and 
be also thought to be at least the imtrumenu of public generosity. 

Happily, they found that the public had been hitherto too much 
deceived to be deceived again.- and fortunately they have left to the solid 
principles ofhumanity to €ff<e<* for the uiifbrtunate sufferer that intended 
suivanuge, which had it been offered on this occasion would have been 
absorbed in the vortex of their ^e«e^(/ expenses. 

This incidental circimistance has elicited observations, as we think 
anitable to the occasion, when the managers act honourably to the 
public, our afipUntte will be equally unequivocal* 



ReUgicn. 



In vain on talents we rely 

For happiness or ease; 
We envy only can defy 

When we ourselves can please. 

But tempered by Religion's laws. 
We find within our breast 

A friend, that whisp'ring its applause^ 
Will luU the soul to rest. 



i^ 
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Eotina lings tweetlys she dancea vkh snteet 
She l^Tes voice to an eloquent mind. 

Her delicate touch each sofl wld note can trace^ 
Or the mazes of science refin*d» 

O^er these, 'which are Tirtues in sensible mfaidsy 
Religion's mUd sceptre is sway*d« 

She trusts to her God, to her Sanour, and finds 
Ker trust with comau is repakL 



Xrgo apis matin* 

More modoque 
Grata earpentis Thyma per laborem— In plain engUsh, not under tlMi 
aun*s hut under the moorfs countenance, like our brother editors we<^ 
steaL As, therefbre we confess oursehres the occasional iuhjecu, they 
who criticise by n4e, cannot with any grammatical propriety make us 
the objteu^ (^reflexion* 

'Bashaw^s Tails. 

A bashaw with thre* tails! ** Msttm Uiwri«»M ■wlci { Tes, when we 
consider oorrectly the Utle itself, and the origin of it« They are not 
three of Lord Monboddo's tails^ nor three tails to a wig, commonly 
called pig-tails, but they aae horses tails, borne before them as ensigns. 

Among the Tiulars and the Chinese, a horse's tMl is still the stand- 
ard under which they go to wir, and in Turkey it is considered as a 
markofdigmty; the reason of which is, that their atandard being 
once taken by the enemy, the general of the army cut off his horse's 
tail, fastened it to the top of a pike, and displayed it to the army ; by 
which he rallied his soldiers who were in great confusion, exhilarated 
their courage, and guned a complete victory. 

The bashaws of three tails, are those who are entitled to have car- 
ried before them three horses tails, fastened to a pike with a gold 
button. 



Guillotine. 

It is generally supposed that this instrument, by which t1» nnfortu- 
nate Louis the sixteenth suffered, was invented by Monsieur Goillo* 
tin, a physician, and a member of the national assembly in 1791. 
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The illiberal sarcasms licentiously indulged respecting the expedi- 
tion physicians use in despatching their patients, perhaps continue to 
promulge this error ; Monsieur Guillotin certunly httrodmced it to 
France, and we think with humane intentions, but the iiwentim of it 
cannot be ascribed to him. For, it was formerly used in England, \tk 
the limits of the forest of Hardwidce in Yorkshire, and was eiAed A 
Maiden; the Executions were generally at Halifax. Twenty-fire 
criminals sutfbred by it in the reign of quecn Bttzab^th ; twelve more 
were executed by it between 1623 and 1650 ; after which it is suppos- 
ed that the privilege was no more respected. That machine is now 
destroyed, but there remained one not long ago (and it may be there 
still) in the Parliament House at Edinburgh, by which the regent 
Morton aufiered. • 



VirgU. 

As we propose makingour little woik useful as well as entertaining, 
we shall occasionally introduce a few classical mnarks. 

Virgil in the first book of the Eneid, v. 321, speaking of Harpalyce, 
the Thracian Amazon, and praising her Extreme S¥riftness, says, that 
she went faster than the Hebrus. 

Volucremque fuga praevertitur Sebrum. 
Is it any tldng wonderful that she should outrun a river which was 
never remarkable for its rapidity ? There are but few rivers which a 
man on foot might not overtake, talking at a common pace. 
Virgil undoubtedly wrote 

Volucremque fiiga prcvertitur Enruih* 
Intending to say, what is frequently expressed by a vefy common 
hyperbole, that she went fasteir than the wind, as in otifer places, 
nil sequore aperto 
Ante Euros Zephyrumque volant 

Equo prievertere ventot. 
Fugit ocyor Euro, See. 
Again, it stands in the common De^ih, editions. 

Huic Conjux Sichaeus erat ditissimus agri. 
* Phaenicum. 

It appeirs clearly by what follows, Aat Pygmalion killed Sichcus, to 
hare his ^o/</.* 
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Auri cxcusunore 
CUm ferro incautum superat: 
When SichaeuSf after hit death, appeared to his wife Dido, and ex^ 
horted her to fly, he at the same time informed her in what place he 
had huried his monef^ which he adTiaes her to dig up, that it may serve 
her in her retreat. 

Vcteres tellure recludit 
Thesaaro^ ignotum argenti pondus et auri* 
Dido follows hit advice, and takes these treasures with those of Pyg- 
maliom 

Naves que forte paratc 
Corripiunt onerant que auro, portantur avaii. 
Pyg^alionis opes pelago. 
In all this we find that it was Sichsus* gold, which caused these rev- 
olutions, and not the lands which he possessed s therefore there tp» 
pears no doubt that Virg^ wrote 

Huic conjux Sichcus erat, ditissimus aurL 
And not ditissimus agri, as it is printed. 



Ihmaniiy. 

Humanity's life's dearest friend, 

'Twill hear the faintest groan ; 
To others woes its thought extend^ 

And thus relieve its own. 

'Tis not to speak where all may hear. 

Or give where all may see^ 
'Tis feeling, and the private tear 

That prove humanityt ^ 

I pass'd by a cottage ;— >I tum'd and beheld 

An infant distress'd at the door .- 
She spake not, she sigh'd not, her hands were upheld 

As if aid from o^ove to implore. 

I enter'd the hut ;— «h how sweet it appears 

For a moment sudi grief to beguile ! 
The innocent infant receiv'd me with tears ^ 

But she whisper'd adieu in a smile. 
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XDZTBD 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

No. II.] Bottmy Saiurdayj JVbvember 25 j 1809. [Vol. I. 

IN PRiins. 
Ih allto wham the^e iir€9cni9 ahaii com««— G&bstino. 

Wsy the editor, of this paper, haTing duly considered, weighed, and 
substantiated, (so far as we could find any tubttattce in them) the yari- 
ous hints, sneers, and objections pointed against our first number, do 
hereby by our pap(er)al authority, excommunicate all who will not think 
like tf#. 

We do, also, command all former editors of weddy papers in Boston, 
who have iinadyisedly taken up arms against the feelings of others, to 
b^;in to feel fi)r themselves. 

Blown from our Garret, by the Zephyrs, through a broken pane. 

NBMO NOBODY. 

IN nCUNDB. 

Altbovgh we have, conformably to custom, adopted a ^nmJ fi^fe for 
our labours, and after as much dally and nightly contemplation as Dr. 
Johnson exercised, fixed upon a term at least as congenial to our work 
as the ** Rambler,** was to his— we doclate as well in the q)en fiice of 
day, as in the closed eye of night, ttet Hre hate no desire to conceal our 
real name ; that all booksellers, printers* devils, binders, and carriers, 
are perfectly at liberty to answer truly diis question : ** Who is Nobody ?** 

We use the phiral pronom because 'me are not fond of JEJf stism, but if 
it liatnot already been discovered, it will «oon be, that we are as lingular 
jttoor editorship, as in our o^nions. 

Aad let us reply, in spite of the plural predictions which a few 
ho«rs produced from our A-Ddpht Apollos, that we mean to be nngular 
in anether instanoc**in daration. 
3 
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Why our eX'tempore friends ahoald utter so many complsints, we cait- 
not tell ; " let the gall'd jade wince^** we shall onljr say that when thejf 
wrote about u» " our withers were unwrung/* 

We acknoidedge the worst that ciw besaid of us ;— that we are fools. 
All editors who like ourselves attempt to be witty« without the means of 
being so, must be occasionally liaUt to ridicule. But in vhatever cha- 
racter we may appear* we will assert our right to the unalienable privi- 
leges of it ; and if we are either real or uteemed fools. 

Withal, as large a charter as the winds. 
To blow on whtmi «e please ; lor so fbola have : 
And they that are most galled with our fbUy 
They most must laugh ; 

For, 
He whom a/oo/ doth very wisely hit 
]>oth vtTf fbollsldf ahbevgk he snort. 
Not to «eem sensaless of tho bob." 



IN TERTHS. 

Complaints have been made on the vnintelUgibillty of our language; 
we shall always be ready to answer objections. We have some acquain- 
tance with Dr. Johnson and Noah Webster^— But lest it should be thought 
that we are desirous of interfering witli tlieir acknowledged prerogn- 
tive of coining words, we shall in future be particular in placing^heir 
Roman words in hoHeot and tiieir American words in an wdted state. 

To the ladieo some apology may be thought necessary for the intro- 
duction of quotations from . different languages — but much as we sin- 
cerely love them, we shall make none ; because, we think they ought to 
be instructed in them. Why should not the Latin grammar be taught in 
ladies' schools ? We were flattered a few months ago, by a sanction de- 
^vered from the pulpit to our opinion on this sul^ect, 9ome of our first 
instructors in Boston have, with a laudable independence of conduct, set 
the example,*»we wish that all (who can) will follow it. 

To the ladieo, however, we will observe one thingw-that we shall never 
adopt a foreign language for the purpose of conveying to the ouperiomr 
sex an idea at which innocence need blush-*-they may, therefore, apply 
at all times, with oafettf, to any of our former editors for explanation i or» 
if none of them should happen to be at their elbow at the moment, they 
may pass over the quotations without loss. 
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Theatre, JWr. I7th, 1809. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

If the editor of a paper can at any time receive ^otu^v from his exer* 
tions, it appears to us that it must be when he has an opportunity of do- 
ing* justice to merit. The first moments that promised us a pleasurable 
sensation from the theatre, Were those whieh exhibited Mr. Mills in the 
character of Akxaiider the Great— on this occMion we felt our inclina- 
tion sanctioned by our judgement ; we could praisey not only because we 
•wished to praise, but because we could unequiyocally declare our senti- 
ments ; we have seeh the first aet6rt m Europe and America perform 
this part, it has been attempted by one wb« must bent be nameless ; but 
withomt any impression but a sense of justice, we declare that we think 
that jtlexamder was never better represented than on this evening*. 

The king, the hero, the lover, and the madman, have been ^fire ex- 
liibited, but the man himself made his Jiret appearance in the person of 
Mr. Mills. Mrs. PoweB,stampt cor fai^6iirdl>le ideas of her performance 
of the ^laracter of Roxana in the first three lines ; with pleasure we ex- 
perienced that every passage, afterwards occurring, deepened the im- 
pression. 

The sweet tones and the delicate exhibition of Statira by Mrs. Darley, 
were rendered more affecting to ue by their similarity to those of our 
lately deceased ornament, Mrs. Warren. 

We think that to those who are more pleased with reality than names 
we may safely say, that these tlu*ee characters conjointly taken, have 
seldom been better performed in Europe. 



MANAGERS. 

The editors of the Boston Gazette announced on Monday last, that 
among other communications, which they could not insert, they had re- 
ceived an answer to " Nobody." 

If we could not rejoice that this vahiable paper was filled with valu- 
able matter, we should regret the omission of this answer. . 

We beg the managers not to deceive themselves by supposing that we 
hare any unfriendly inclination towards them. We declare most une- 
quivocally that we have none.— But^—let not this observation be consid- 
ered as a recantation of any. thing that has been before observed. We 
shall do oar duty to the publick, and we shall be much gratijied if the 
managers, by doing their duty, will make ours more pleasant to us. 

We declare also, expressly, that our sole object is the elevation of the 
cJiarsctcr of the theatre, its restoration to sanity in mental us well as cor- 
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poreal esiitence ; if in the exercise of our duty we should at luiy time, 
cut beyond the wound, it will only be with an intention of making the 
cure more ptrfect 



COMBfENTATOBS ON SHAKUPEARI^ 

Trb commentator on Shakespeare hare unfortunately been generally 
what die world callt learned men. We say unfortvnaiehf^ because, when 
any difficult word or passage in his works has occurred, they haTe ap- 
plied to the dead languages fbr explanation, and having therein found 
some word of similar construction to that which confused them, they 
hare adopted its signification, and concluded of course, that the English 
word, from its orthographical similarity, must have been derived irom 
the Latin or Greek, and consequently have partaken of a correspondent 
meaning. 

It is undoubtedly true, that die English language is very considerably 
indebted to the Lstin and Greek for compound words, but it must also 
be admitted that the Latin tongue was essentially indebted to the Eng- 
lish, or its orig^al, the Anglo ^axen, for many of its roots. 

The brilliancy that has been attached to, we cannot think which has 
emanated from, what are now called the learned languages, (excepting 
the Hebrew,) has been suflTered to overpower the mild illuminations of 
modem tongues ; what an accurate investigation of our own orthoepy 
would most deariy elucidate, We are taught to search for through the 
chaos of supposition. 

One commentator imagines a meaning for an obscure passage ; a sec- 
ond declares, that the imaginl!&on of the former has led him astray, in 
consequence of his not having corrected it by the usual energies of his 
judgment ; a third decliires they are both wrong ; and a fourth, after la- 
borious researches, and the customary effusions of malignity, leaves the 
reader only to exclaim. 

Who shall decide when d9cfr$ disagree ? 

We shall here make a short remark, on circumstances that perhaps 
may not be the objects of general contemplation ; the dead languages, 
dead to us, tl^ Lado and the Greek are frequently called the ancient lan- 
guages I and thereby, b an idea inculcated that they are lang^ges of 
greater antiquity, than our own. This is not the fact; the Latin lan- 
guage is medem in comparison with the English or Anglo Saxom 

The city now called London, was established l<mg before that of Borne ; 
and the Anglo Saxon language can be traced to the commencement of 
European history. Why then should they who have, as it were, an orig- 
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inil language of their owii» ftpi^y to foreign tongoet lor eaq>laiiatioBL of 
termsy only become obsolete becauiethe threadof continuity hat acci- 
dentally been broken. 

Shall we, because during those ages called^ ccntories of darkness, 
when it pleased the Almighty to infuse on mankind an intellectual sleep, 
men neglected the iprestigatioa of tfiith or the cvHivptioiii of their lan- 
guage, shall we, therefire, in this rerivifying day of industry, nei^eot to 
apply to the labours of our preceding ancestors I surely no. The 
thread though broken may yet be tied, and by pursuing it aa a ckiei we 
may yet be lead from those labyrinths of er^ into which the hypotheses 
of imagination, and the wdformlif directed inrestigations of loftining have 
ioTolved us. 

The Romans overrun Gaul and Britain, and maintained possession of 
each for a considerable time ; but, is it customary for invaders to give 
all and take nothing I Can it be supposed that an army with its attendant 
settlers would keep possession for any length of time, of a. country whose 
iorms, customs, religion, manners, and habits differed soessentially from 
their own, without regarding them with particular attention ; and if they 
did regard them with attention, is it not natural to conclude that they 
would introduce to their own language the terms by whicK these vary- 
ing forms, customs, religions, manners, and habits were defined and 
could be explained I The suggestion is apparently oonclusive. This co- 
habitation of different nations must have been at t ended by reciprocal ad- 
Tintages to their respective languages, an4 will undoubtedly account for 
the introduction into the Latin of those English words, which are arbi- 
trary, having no root in their own language, and no sanction from Greek 
etymology. But because the Latins adopted our terms two thousand 
years ago, and assimilated them to the construction of their tongue, are 
we now to apply to them, for the interpretation of our cwu words } Are 
we to sacrifice the independence of our own language, the customs of our 
forefathers, and apply for allusions through the mist which the adapta- 
tion of our terms to the idioms of a foreign language has thrown over 
them? Wethinknot. 



THE BATTLE OF WORDS. ^ 

Four huge men of learning one evening had met. 
In a good lady's parlour, to worry and fret 
The poor old English language to tatters and shreds, 
For a bandage to bind etymologists' heads. 
Their theme was, three worcb, honest Shakespeare ofl used. 
And the vhich, full as oft, commentators abus'd ; 
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Patch, Pmehed aid Pageatu ;•— co after they'd g^reeted 
In due form and order, and each one was seated ; 
Tliey applied to Sam Johnson, that rock of defence, 
For all, who like him may M f metimet err in sense. 
Well, what says the Doctor ? why *< Pa^^ean^i'* a shew 
Indeed ! is that aU ? that's no more than I*knew ; 
Well, but now search again for his meaning of Paich*ii, 
Alas ! here too the doors of bis genius are latch'd. 
But still look for " Patch," without anger or huffing, 
Kow — " a term of opprobry, perhaps ragamuffin." 
A term of opprobry ! but stop, of what nature I 
For vices, like men, have their varying feature ; 
Well— seek ragamuffin— 4ie here tells us that 
This word is from rag— andr— he does not know what ; 
So, li^ by the doctor, his reasoning assures 
That the ekiil of physicians is prov'd by their cures. 

In this pacsKng dilemma, our heroes— for ah ! 
Thereare heroes in learning, as well as in war. 
Who can wield their sharp lances of latin and grtek. 
And if these tw should chance in the conflict to break. 
Can follow examples of men of the field. 
And retire behind IMrera, or Sjfriae, their shield. 
Our heraes then Aiding no help from their God 
Who once shook th' Oljwipus of liore with his nod. 
Piled Pelion on Ossa, invention on thought 
Till his own native tongue seem'd to him but a wart ; 
Tried, by twistingy ilisiir iing> by righting, careening. 
To strain these ptaim words to their fanciful meaning ; 
But as ofl ms they thought they'd discover'd the sense, 
Shakespeare stood up hims^f in his language defence. 
And prov'd that their wit to 9ne passage assigned 
Must $titt to that passage alone be confin'd ; 
Or, if one bright idea perchance had a brother. 
They might still go so far, as to torture another. 

Tliey next then, applied with great labour and pain 
To those who pretend obscure lines to explain. 
But here they soon found, who most learning could boast 
Was he who, expkUmn^, could puzzle the most ; 
For Johnson and Warton, Tyrwhit and Malone, 
They ybim J had each one a conceit of his own. 
In no instance abiding hy general rules. 
Excepting— when censuring others as fools. 

Tet 'tis plain replies one, that in thi% they agree 
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That *' pfttch'd'' meant *< pmrtieehurd^** pny look, and jou'fi ^ 

That can't be cries the dame, who As yet h«d heen nrate. 

Unambitious to venture on learned dispote ; 

Tor ra prove that they *re wrong, and although Hmay be treason 

To oppose such wise men, yet FH ghre you my reason ; 

I am patcMttg' this gown, but I certainly mean 

That when finished the patching should never be Been, 

And therefore I use the tame colour, intending 

That none should discover the rent I am mending. 

Tis an honest hypocrisy meant to conceal 

That thrift we all we, but wish not to r&oeai. * 

Bat if patches meant different colours I trow. 

Some ladies a strange coloured garment would show. 

But with all your great learning, 3rour science will lack 

To prove that a g^l patches 'wMte robes with biaek. ^ 

Oddzooks cries one scholar, I think I now have it. 
An idea ! and thanks to the lady whogaveit*: 
** Patch'* must mean a concealment, I can^dly vow 
I ne'er ascertain'd the right meaning till now.] 
Bj mterpreting thus, we shall place all M ease \ 
Nov hear me one moment good ibikflif you ^eaae; 
** By appearQnce$fal$e U decevoef* will explaiii 
The meaning of those words we've soogbt fiMr in vain : 
From ** Patch," Patched and Pageant I tbiak I oanprore 
Thatthis interpretation all doubts witt stmove : 
He said, all consented with lore to dispf e. 
And to judge nature's child by their pUis connnoosense.^ 
Thus explaining each word from tkeireNror ^mi^foe ptoMe. 
They discovered their clue, and escap'd from thw maze. 



QUID PRO QUO. 

Some authors write to shew their -mt. 

And some to prove their sense \ 
We too, may fail our mark to hit. 
Because, -we write— for pence; 
We most cordial^, therefore, thank our friendly prophets for their pre- 
dictions and wishes, for we sincerely desire tlutt we may be as speedily 
as possible at 9ur -mft end. 

But we cannot, notwithstanding, help thinking that Mordecai will still 
be found sitting at the king's gate. 

We were formerly told that we served up to the publick, ** beans and 
pwk" one day, " and pork and beans" the next. Wo admired and of 
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course rtaember the Corneal allusion ; aad tbtt we may not suffer u«- 
der such witticisms in future* we declare that we have changed the rej** 
vXanty of our ordinary, a|id that every Saturday the Bostonians ahaU be 
treated with the best platter we can muster of $aUf^ 

But, as fishers of men, we shall only attempt to catch them, when they 
are inclined to biie^ and that beia|^ the case, we will answer for serrlng^ 
them up veil dr€9m4> 



Theatrct Monday^ AW 30<A, 1609. 
THE FOUKDUXG iSF THE FOREST, AND ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 

Ths play harihcf been advertised for repetition on Wednesday, we 
shall make no remarks oo its performance thia evening. 

MbtuH Magnetum, 

A play m farce loses mudi ef its interest where the allusions of the 
author are not immediately eonoeived. Every tiling that the abilities of 
Mr. Dickenson and Mr. Bemurd could effect to excite Utughttr was at- 
tended with success in this akfaibitaoa. 

Animal Magnetism first excited public attention in the year 1778, by 
tome operations p erfort ned in it by Dr. Meaner in Paris. 

The reports of the doctor^ discovery, and his great success on a 
number of paUents were wNioed by government, and some persons of 
distinguished ability in philosophical pursuits were appointed to exam- 
ine the merits of this pretended discovery. It was found to be borrow- 
ed from the exploded hypotbeus of Van Helmont, and the result of 
their investigation was **Tlfii Animal Magnetism is a mere chimera." 

Upon these dreumsUnces, we presume that the laughable fiirce oC 
Animal Magnetism was founded. 



OURSBLYES. 

We wish and intend that our paper fsay, and we are not without 
hope that it triU^ shortly be considered as uttering the unadulterated 
sentiments of our judgment. This judgment may not always be cor« 
rect, and in many instances we know it iriU not be thought so ; but, if 
we can command ourselves, it shall always be nncere. We think we 
can 99 far command ourselves, as to venture to pledge to the public 
whatever of reputation we have acquired, for the fair, impartial, and 
unprejudiced exercise of our duty to them. This duty will frequentiy 
be ui^lcasant, but (heaven willing) we -mitt perform it* 
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We hare no friends, no enemies. If then, in the execution of the duty 
tre profess, we should not acquire the one, or should create the other, 
we mdst content ourselves, like other patriots^ in having laboured, 
" p ro publico bono." 

LITERARY MERIT. 

Until we are proved to hare deceived we expect candour. It 
kas, hitherto, contrary to the practice of larger cities, been customary 
with the Bostonians to decline attendmg the performance of a new 
play, until its merit has been pronounced by others. This custom is 
attended with great injury to the managers of a theatre, and no small 
imputation on the liberalitx of the puUic. * We know, that we have 
been accused of vanity^-already— -let us deserve the accusation or not, 
it is of no consequence— We will put the strength of ^ur opinion to a 
fair, trial. We are content to abide by the issue. We consequently ven- 
ture to recommend to the public patronage a play of American produc- 
tion, but of sterling merit, which is soon to be produced at our theatre^-* 
The author is Mr. White, a native. of thi« town. We are actuated by no 
feeling but that of attempting to do justice. We have read the ^lay, and 
sincerely believe that, if well perfprmed^ it roust succeed. JVe vfill tren 
•ay more, we will pled^ our judgement /or ito succeu. When we deceive 
the public, we shall expect no further tuppoit, for we shall not deserve it. 



DR. S. JOHI»Q^. 

Wb may probably be suspected of having ufied too great a latitude 
of idea, in our remarks or insinuations with regard to Dr. Johnson— 
We have hinted, to be sure, at som^ occasional aberrations from sound 
judgment, but let it not therefore be supposed, that we have souls inca- 
pable of feeling his beauties, raindi insensible to his virtues, or hearts 
unwilling to do justice to his labours and his science. 

But the first step to knowledge is inquiry, if we take every thing for 
granted Uiat is said, even by the best of men, we shall be liable to error. 

tt 18 the province of every, man's mind to deliberate, to weigh, and 
to examine, because 

£rrortf in taste are dangerous in their influence, in proportion to the 
acknowledged genius or celebrity of the person who commits them, for 
where we have been taught or accustomed to admi^, we suffer our 
judgments to repose on conjidenct when we should awaken them to y* 
examination. , As in our mercantile concerns, we rely on those reputed 
4 
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rich, so in our intellectuil determinationf we too piteit place un^ictt 
trust in those acknowledged or reputed wise, and by to risking ifir 
property in the one case, or our opinions in the other« we are equally 
exposed to bankruptcy in fortune or understanding. 



Tuetday, Mv, 2Ut, 1809. 
MR. OGILVIE. 

Trb task imposed upon us this evening is changed from that from 
which we had every reason to expect pleasure^ to what we have every 
reason to lament. 

Have the fatkUmable people of Boston no literary taste ? have they no 
fueling for the character of the town, no desire to promote the perma- 
nency and improvement of an institution which reflects so much honour 
on the indi?iduals who have established it, and which promises so much 
benefit to their children } O Fashion ! where is thy blush^— thou wert 
^ghedin the scale this evening with solid sense, and wert Ibund 
wanting. 

A gentleman, whose talents you dare not "disown, had prepared an 
oration for this evening in favour of the first and best literary establish- 
ment in Boston, The Athenaeum— to which, as was once said of Athens, 
The BQuU* of all your town resort, and you did not attend ! 

The weather, to be sure, was bad, but Fashion ke^s her coach. 



Theatre, ffednefdag. Aim. 22. 

THE FOUNDUNG OF THE FOREST, AND 
WE FLY BY NIGHT. 

Ws feel happy in the reflection that we committed nothing to the press 
of what we Mi on Monday night ; for had we done so, our observations 
on thb evening^s performance would have exhibited apparent contradic- 
tion. On tkk evening we witnessed a play, excellent in plot, delicate and 
often beautiful in language, and strongly impressive in its characteristic 
features of stage-effect; performed with correctness, attention, and su- 
periour ability. The ligature of history or interest was never broken, 
the whole was intelligible, and interesting in the warmest degree— and 
the reiterated applauses in the last scene gave ample testimony of t|ie 
feeling^ of a gratified although not numerous audience. 

• li teemed at if the souls ©/ ail the Gredant were encfoted iadtHin the 
conjinet o/JttHca, aUhoug'h their bodies were tpread over aU the other paru 
o/ Greece.— Pa P B R c IT L u s. 
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N. B. We mre netUier to be bribed nor frightened/— We apologize to 
the publick for the frequent mention of our feeling* ; but we are forced 
to it by continued insinnations ; yet, by erery tie that binds us to them, 
we swear, that if it it within the scope of our ability to do them justice, 
they shall have it, In spite of threats, caresses, flattery, or bribes. 

We mean to write for the publick, not for indiyiduals, be they mana- 
gersy actors, lawyers^ orators, or ecclesiasticks. 

We shall praise when we can, whenever or by whomsoeyer we think 
praise is desenred.— We shall praise Mrs. Powell, Mr. Bernard, and Mr. 
IKckenson unequiTocally for their performances this evening, not because 
we were refused our ri^ht of free admittance to the theatre on Wednesday^ 
but because we think they deserved as actors every thing we can say in 
their favour. We do, therefore, from the purest principles, of judgment, 
declare our admiration of the performance this evening in all its parts. — 
We have not an opportunity of being very particular, we know too tliat 
selections of characters frequently appear invidious or prejudiced, but 
we thyikthat Mr. Darky's exertions intlie play, and Mr. Mills' natural 
acting in that, and his elegant and chaste exhibition of the French char- 
acter in the farce, should be noticed with extraordinary approbation. 



TEKELf. 



We have four times witnessed with pleasure the performance of this 
melo-drama : ^» often have we regtetted that the receipts of the house 
were not equivalent to the exertions of the managers and the principal 
actors. This piece is the most interesting in its characteristic features,' 
and the best supported in its subordinate agency, of any we have seen 
exhibited in this town. 

We regpret that the manag^ers are so poaiHve in tlieir annunciation of 
performances ; we think, if they were Itm so, that the public would 
be nmre affirmative in their sanction, and the theatre less negative in its 
receipts. 



LAWYERS. 

Every institution is liable to abuse, but the abuse of an institution docs 
not invalidate its essential integrity; there were (as we are told) wicked 
angels in heaven, and there ^re (as we are told) some wicked lawyers on 
earU). Now we mean to amuse our friends as much as possible, and we 
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intend to be at witty as ve can be— but the ^imemieepHmuaive nature of 
our intellecta has never yet discovered any wit in the indiscriminate ob* 
servations of indelicacy on lawyers, women, and priests, and consequently 
we shall never soil our paper with transcripts of such a nature, and we 
trust that our own feelin|^ will secure us from wiginal sin. 

But, however, as some reformation is as necessary among the lawyers 
as in other communities, we take the liberty of recommending, to thost 
only who need, it the following 

LAWYER'S PRAYER. 

ATYEAGMEIIT. 

Ordain'd to tread the thorny ground 
Where few, I fear, are faithful found. 
Mine be the conscience void of blame. 
The upright heart, the spotless name. 
The tribute of the widow's prayer. 
The righted orphan's g^teful tear. 
To virtue and her friends, a friend. 
Still may my voice the weak defend f 
Ne'er may my prostituted tongue 
Protect th' oppressor in his wrong, 
Kor wrest the spirit of the laws. 
To sanctify a villain's cause ! 

Let others with unsparing hand> 
Scatter their poison through the land. 
Inflame dissention, kindle strife. 
And strew wiHb iHs the paths of life ; 
On such her gifts let fortune show'r. 
Add wealth ta wealth, and pow'r to pow'r. 

On me may fav'ring heaven bestow 
That peace which j'opj men only know. 
The joy of joys by few possest. 
The eternal etaukme of the bretut. 
Power, £une, and riches, I resign. 
The praise of honesty be mine. 
That friends may weep, the worthy sigh. 
And poor men bless me, when I die. 

* The reader toitt ttn4oubtedfy give u$ credit for att the amplificative em^ 
heOithmente with which we mt^ occanenaUy adorn the American tongue. 

We place **womerf* in the middle, btcauee medh ntH^tinut^^between the 
law and the gotpeL 
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THE PANOPLIST. 

The Panoplist for October, 1809, with its usual interest in the first 
l^at duty of man, furnished us in an extract from Dr. Butler with an 
excellent collection of prayers. In this number of the Panoplist^ will be 
found, and we trusi they will be searched for, 

A Prayer of Parents for their Children. 

A Prayer to be used, by merchants, trades me n and handicraftsmen. 

A Prayer to be used, by debtors, and all persims obliged by crime or 
contract. 

A Prayer for Patrons and Benefactors— vbat no prayer for lawyers. 

For this omission, which originates by the bye, rather with Dr. Butler 
than the Editors of the Panoplist, we have endeavoured in our paper to 
compensate from an assurance that the W09 formerly announced to 
the scribes and pharisees cannot be applicable to aXL our modem young 
lawyers ; for many of them are never to be found either ttamUng' or HtHng 
in the Synagogue. 



fragbient: 

" They are the thoughtless and the profane alone, to whom a rational 
piety is an object of ridicule ; and we betray weakness of mind, not by 
respecting religion, but by being afraid to profess iV^^PanopUBt, 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LvsT we should hereafter be so crowded'irtltili advertisementf.as ^* to 
p^chtde much excellent mattet^* it may be necessary in the first liwtance 
to state what kind of advertisements will be received, and how they are 
to be paid for. 

** Who HeaU mypwne 9$eal9 troth.** 

Now, as we mean to deal with trash as little as possible, any gentleman 
losing his pocket book containing trash, and wishing to advertise it, 
must send elsewhere, but, any person having lost his wits, his decency, 
or goodmaqnersy may perhaps hear of them at our office— Price, Atten- 
tion. 



^nrwerM to ftuppooedj CorreBponderUs. 
Alpha is very ingenious,, but we wish not aay communication where- 
in the Om^ga is beyond the twenty fourth line. If men or women of 
tense wish to figure in <' somethinj^," we shaU thank them for the juice 
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of the grape already expreued, without the rind. ''In rino Veritas," 
but " frontinuUa fides.** It Is not the largest grape that yields the 
most juice. Besides, long pieces make long faces, 'and we wish to 
shorten the phizzes of our readers as much, as possible j another reason, 
good morals like pretty shapes, are more attractive in spencers than in 
long cloakt. 



JIntwer to frealj Ifand-retpomlenU, 
Thbt who ihake hands with us because we edit *' Something,** 
And, they who avoid us, because we arc *• Nobody ;*' are equally 

welcome to their own opinions, but they will not change ours. 
We have mthing to do with poUtioM, we will take the hand of any 

honctt man with pleasure, we prefer the Publican to the Pharisee >^ 

Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends, thou aim*st at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's, then if thou fall'st 



PRETfiENATURAL AFFECTION. 

Thb following instance of extraordinary attachment is thought worthy 
of relation ; though the obyects of ift are of inferiour importance, the sub- 
ject to some may be inter^ting. 

The attachment is still continued in the house of the Editor. 

Six diickens lately hstdttd, sndsttffbing from the severity of the 
weather, were taken from the hen, placed in a Cage, which was ifrtM- 
duced to a warm room ; 'the cage was open at the top. In the evening 
. a female cat was discovered in the cage hovering and dh^rishing the 
diickens with her own waRiith-*4he oat was rt!moved-*4)ut during the 
night exhibited symptoms of great anxiety— she caught the first importu- 
nity in the morning of returning to her adopted charge, by whom she 
was welcomed as a natural mother. She Was afterwards permitted to 
have free access, and since tho latter end of the last month she has to 
the present moment attend^ the chickens ikS a parent, ftd with them^ 
slept with them, cherished and protected them. 



UtL. OQILVtEk 

thundrnff AVo. 33^ ISOl. 

Wb return home this evening, and with delight bid sleep give place to 
the rapturous reflections on the intellectual feast we have enjoyed ; for 
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we (mA ihi|t we liave wknetiied th^ youpden bstfy of ilbsUtration^ ^U« 
ir«ited by the fweetef t tioul of iQteUigence that ever hlcf sed our eara. 

To dp ju9tic^ tQ tb« literwy |»^ orH^opj^al abilities di»played by Mr, 
Ogilvie, this evening would require more talents than we can command, 
and more attention than the advanced state of our publication will admit. 
But we will still attempt a cursory review, consisting not of particular, 
but general observations. 

We shall remark in the first place on his subject — which was one as 
happily chosen for the display of his extensive erudition as he could have 
wished, for the purpose of conveying truths, which the Bostonians not 
only ought to h4ar, but of which they ought to retain the impression. 

If it is our pleasure to rank in the scale of enlightened nations ; if we 
aasome the attitude of classick respectability, we must render ourselves 
Teqsectable, not only by the pomp of phrase, but by our scientifick infor- 
mation ; we must give our children such an education, as will enable 
them to make not an essential <^HncHon alone, but an honourable choice, 
between abuse and argunven^-P-We muat not opjky build houses but minds ; 
those minds should be ipstniQted >ot simply in the art of ac<|Hiring mo- 
ney, but in the knowledge how they can beat aerve their country in peace 
or war, how to eatimate and encourage the productions of art and sci- 
ence, that they may hereafler prove the protectors of what will alone lay 
tlie foundation of permanent security, and freedom. 

Mr.'Ogilyie*8 oration on the subject of the Athenaeum* was replete with 
so^ scientifick and we hope effectual argum^at r embellished with many 
of the most beautiful figures that our language could produce. — We 
presume that the mind of DemollhetteA had laboured, although the onu 
tioa ** smeh not of thf oiV" &r thie pdijibfl^ ^ti <»f Cieeao had grven it 
a aweeter odour. 

We had ind^ a occtarcous bowli^ which ApoUo and ti» Muaes might 
h&ye quaffed with delight, and the loaoy cQloused ^inmfp of science were 
not expanded aa we hope in vain. 

If we dared truat to our memory for quotations of language ao deli- 
cately modelled, and ao appropriately and energetically directed, we 
ahovild be proud of adorning our remarks wHh them. 

We have had the pleasure oflistenuig attentively to erery oration 
,heretoibre deliv««A by Mr^ OgilTt^, in Boston ; but we must think that 
in every ornament necessaty Ibr a perfect work of this nature, the ora- 
tion this evenin^p was incomparably auperiour to any ^ we have before 
heard : and in thia opinioB we feel a consciousness of support in the 
sanction of thpse present omthe oqcafnoiu 

The garden of nature ae^OM^ to hi^ve been at onoe laid open to the 
▼lew of the author { but while he aekcted the most beautiftkl flowers 
from the parterre, he neglected not the oicdccinal barb. There were 
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in this ort^on all the prismatic rays of science, but at the call of rea- 
son they converged in one pore light ; there was in it all the splendour 
of genius^ but the chaste eye of taste could gaze on it unblenched. 



BEKEVOLEXCE. 
Ir heaven has to you assigned 

The p9wer to relieve ; 
Examine well the suffering mind. 

Ere you proceed to give. 
Indulge not in a nide excen ; 

Be gentle, but tincere s 
A bounteous ihower might oppress 

What pity's dew would cheer. 

Lorenzo lost riches, his means were now scant, 

The proud his retirement attend ; 
To pay their Itut visit, and beg, should he want. 

To them for assistance he'd ieruL 
Benignus stood by— he was poor, and said nought 5 

But his eye told the tale of his soul. 
When along f his friend's hand, he with eagenie ss caught, 

" Fve but liUle, but brings you the whole." 

CHARTTT. 
Let not the charms of pleasure chase 

Those feelings from your heart ; 
Which, while they give your feature's grace 

Will real ^oys impart 

The pastimes of the rout or ball 

Are oflen bought with pain ; 
But charity's persuasive caU 

Was ne'er obey'd in vain. 

We had enter'd the carriage, and Emma appear'd 

In splendour arrayed for the ball ; 
An orphan's soft murmur of sorrow was heard. 

She stopp'd, and retuxn'd to the halL 

She blush'd as her seat she resum'd ; »twas the glow 

Of a feeling as warm as sincere. 
I ga:z'd— Pearls in clusters enciHled her brow. 

But the pead that adorn' d was— « tear. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

No. 3.] Bo9tony Saturday^ December 2, 1809. [Vol. I. 

ODD OR EVEN. 

FovD as we are of odditiei, our publishers tell us that we must make 
** Something" even.— We have therefore been obliged to raise our price 
to future subscribers, from three to four dollars ; but the public may be 
assured that it is only because we wish to be upon even terms with them 
as well as with our printers. 



THINKmG. \ 

A little man great in thought.— Some people are apt to imagine that 
ethers will suppose their intellectual faculties engaged in abstract eluci- 
tkUtoruj because they appear serious.— ** Let him alone," says Bannister 
to those who attempted to interrupt Dibdin, while apparently thoughtful, 
iw ** he thinks he is thinking** 



LADD^' COMBS. 

Fasuxov, which will reconcile any thing to a subservient fancy, has 
commanded our sprightly damsels to attach two, three, or four combs 
to their head arrangement. And it is now only such hair-trained ladies 
that in ftshionable circles are weU-eembed, 



HOPE. 
What is it ? An anxiety for something that will never come, an attempt 
to cross over a newly frozen atrcam-^thc ice breaks and you arc— gone. 
5 
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BETTSR THAN THE REST. 

At a late ball, a youn^ lady being introdticed by her partner to the 
supper hall, and requested to take some reit, <^>ievTedthat she thought 
the rejrethmeru better than tdl the rest. 



DEVIL. 

The gentleman politely (or politicly) introduced to us under this 
title, was formerly an intimate with many respectable families, and even 
•umamed scTcral pe<^le of high estimation.— Witnesses, 

Lord of Montresor, Rogerius Diabolus ; lord of Lusignan, Hughes le 
diable ; Robert, son to William the Conqueror, sumamed the Devil- - Bt ' 
aide which, 

^In Norway and in Sweden there were two familits of the name of 
7Vo&, in English, Devil : and every bfanoh of these familiea had an em- 
blem of the Devil tor their coat of arms. 

In Utrecht, there was a family called Tnml or Devil-; likewiae in 
Brittany there was a &mily of the name Diable. 



MONKEYS. 

Whilb these animals are continually reminding men how nearly the 
the brute creation approach to tit, dull we receive no lesson how far we 
ought to retreat from them ? 



BRANDT. 

The first Sultan that was ever intoxicatedt vaa Amarat the fourth, but 
he got drunk— with wine. 



BELLS. 

As a lately ^ected bell has made a great noise in this town, it may 
not be amiss while it is yet ringing in our ears to convey with its sounds 
a few impressions to tlie mind. 

The invention of bells is attnbuted to the Egyptians— the feast of 
Osiris was announced by them. 

English history says that lar^e bells were not known (some say until 
the fourth, others) until the sixth century. 

Fliny mbntions bells under the denomination o^ twHrmahukL, but such 
could not have weighed three thousand pounds.— Augustus too as we are 
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told, placed one before the temple of Japitet^but Uion^h Homer tells us 
that his g6dsblp Sometimes nodded, we aie cerUin that be could not 
hare slept while such, a bell as oiht Brattle street tnbeting^ bouse can 
boast, was sounding in his ears ; in the sixth century (or thereabouts) 
when Sens was besieged, a certain bishop, no matter wbo, brdered the 
church bells of St. Elienne to be ruy, and by their ppoclamationt so 
terrified the besieging army Uiat ifaey instantly raised the siege.— 
A little while afterwards Charlemagne ordered all the chhrcfa-bells 
to be bapHs^d, 

We are told that that there was in Peru, in i|ie year 1554, a bell whose 
circumference was forty five hands. 



TONGUE OF TH^^BELL. 

T«£ ben itself Aiade a Ipreat lioise^ but the brealdng of its tongue 
made a grater.— All who set their wits to w(»*k to make a pun between 
beUt and b^Ies on its importation, had on ttds accident une beOe oceation^ 
to shew, ufi4fel^8fnit, « 

Some say it broke because it struck too hard. 

Others say that it prov<fd its weakness by talking too long on one 
subject; 

We think it failed because it had not sound met-al. 



MANAGERS. 

We acknowledge that we are usurpers, and that like all other usur« 
pers we support our dominion by the assistance of spies and informers ; 
we have also ears of our own, and eycsithat are not very short-sighted'; 
in addition, we have a mind thi^t caa re-flect. Let this observation ac- 
count for " Something." 

If the managers really think that we have done them wrong, why do 
they netinake their remarks in the ftdr face of day openly and on the 
Jhrit 9t9rff^^why do they keep " grumbling in the cellarage." A candle 
should never be put under a bushel, place it on a candlestick and it will 
give light. 

If while intending to c|ireen the ^Hp we have applied our purchase 
too partially to the main mast^ have they not a foremast and a mizen ? 



ATTACKED. 

Wb most heartily congratulate our subscribers and readers, on the 
prospect before us j instead of being laid up ih ordinaty, our paper gun 
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boats, are likely to become i^en of war— w£ have at last been attacked— 
Hurrah for battle and stripes ! we fight under the American flag, and 
whatever colours our enemies may shew, false or true, we swear that 
we will conquer or die. 

But we are wandering from our proper sphere, *' about, about my 
brain,** and let us find some less heroic subject of allusion. 

At last the critic lance was burled, we felt it— on our seren-fold 
shield. Let the foe advance. 

Qui cum victus erit, meeum certasse feretor. 

Still, still too much upon stilts ; can we not descend ? we fear we can* 
not walk on cmmmmi ground, but we know that we must Mtoop to conquer. 

We will therefore insert a few 9tnmge remarks, for Plutarch tells us, 
that mandrakes planted among vines improve the flavour of the grape, 
and although we do not expert that these introductions will much cor- 
rect onr acidity, we know that they will be the cause of making *' Some- 
thing** a more stimulating beverage to future subscribers. 

/« »< to be sui^osed after reading the above, that men of common sense 
will not perceive at once that we are ii^tolerably vain ? 

There needs no ^hea come firom the jmtw to tell them this. 

But let not our readers be alarmed, for we fi^^t only with the pen, 
consequently they are to eiq>eot nothing more than paper war. 



SOLITUDE. 

O Zimmerman ! after all you have said to recommend solitude, what 
can we think it, but as the retreat of the vain, the humility of the proud, 
or the bravery of the coward ? If the world insults me, shall I fly hom it ? 
Oh no! To the rigkt^face. 



CARDS. 

In an ingenious work, called ** The Curious and instructive library,*! 
written by Father Menestrier, a Jesuit, we find a little history of cards. 

According to this writer, playing cards were unknown till the year 
1392, when Charles 6th, of France, fell into a lethargy. May they never 
be worse employed than in curing lethargies ! 



QUOTATIONS. 

Ws would not willingly offend any one, but we cannot afford to 
yield to the suggestions of those who complain of us for making quota- 
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lions from ancient and itto&rn lanc^ages ; for we expect, though pub« 
lished in Boston, that our labours will reach Cambridge, New York, New 
Hayen, Philadelphia and BaHiliore. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT •« SOMETHING.** 
"What is the reason** said an old lady to her daughter, '*that you 
dont attend to nothing,*' <* because nuunma,** replied the young lady, ** I 
mm pleasingly engaged with " Something.** 

Did we not foretell that " Something would please,** any body ? '' No- 
body*' knows what he is about 



LADIES' TRAILS. 

Bashaws* taila have produced the following ialeg of a lady*8 traH **A 
certain fashionable lady, intending to enter her drawing room a few da]rs 
since, found herself suddenly arrested,— ah ! by what ? The trail of her 
gown had not yet escaped the closing of the coach door." 

The above is a '* commutdeatimi** we have taken some liberties with the 
contour we confess, but the features remain the same, and we beg 
leave to add that the lady if not of the highett must at letut have been 
of the Ungett fashion. 

We beg the author to continue his communications, for if he is not 
thought witty now— he may be really so by and bye. 

But,— to him and to all who may be inclined to favour us with their 
assistance, we seriously declare that we shall publish nothing that is not 
chaste in wit, and honest in allusion ^-^^xcepting perhaps, what may 
issue from the brains of our editoriU selves, of which perhaps we may 
not judge so severely, as of the wit of others. 



EDUCATION.— No. I. 

It is our wish to effect some improvement in the education of our 
ddldren. We shall, therefore, occasionaHy, and regularly if practica- 
Ue, insert our ideas on the subject.— Our sentiments will elewhere be 
considered, as local— we intend them only for Boston and its vicinity. 
Our aim is in thit instance particularly directed to the establishments in 
Boston and its neighbourhood, we are too well acquainted with the su- 
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perior establishmenti eUtwhtre^ to suppose that any thing wc could %kj 
would there be Qeoessaiy. 

EDUCATION. 

On this topic much has been written by men with learned ^eiw» and 
many beautiful rays of nature hare emanated from the female hearty on 
this topic we have been spurred by the orator, and instructed from the 
pulpit. But preceptors still labour, and parents still complain. 

In the chaos of contendiing sentiment in which we find all writers on 
this subject equally invoWed ; from the discordant hypotheses by whlck 
tlieir readers are equally confused ; it would appear Uiat the best and 
simplest edification on the subject they have produced, is that which 
they iuvoluntarily exhibit— a lesson to all mankind to be cautious in their 
positions, modest in their arguments, and diffident in their assertions. 

The result of our contemplations, is that no regular system of educa- 
tion can be devised that will be equally applicable and beneficial to a)!. 

As ¥ritnes8es in support of this apparently bold assertion, we appeal 
to experience and nature. < 

Experience will teach us that the education of children has always 
been accommodated to the existing state of nations and their appfianees. 
—So it has ever been and eo it ever will be. As the natures of goTem- 
ments differ, so must difi^ the habits of the people, and in confbrmity 
$9 those habits, must be the education of those destined to observe them i 
and as the minds of parents are net of uniform compositon, but modified 
by the effects of differing professions, by the accidental mfluences of 
potitics» climate or custom, so must their wishes, manners, habks, and 
feelings so totally disagree as to put all uniform systems of educaCioa it 
defiance. 

Were we Spartans, the above observations might have been inappli- 
cable. * 

Our next appeal in support ef the assertion is to Nature. 

Nature will from every breast at once declare, that the organs of hu- 
man beings are not so mechanically arranged that like an artificial instru- 
ment, they will return the expected note responsive to the breath, or 
touch of every mouth or finger unskilfully applied. 

The chords of the human mind, to produce the harmony we desire 
from them, must be moved by the breath to which they would naturalfy 
vibrate { it will consequently appeur that any meehanicM system of 
edu€4Ltion must be liable, at least, to general inapplicability ; for tbn 
variations of the feelings are as infinite as the Tariatioas of the ieattufes 
of the human character, and all regular systems to which any probable 
degree of success can be aUaohed, must be founded on the presupposi- 
tion of a preciae congeniality of sentiment, feeling, and judgment be- 
tween the authors of it and the parent ; a congeniality almost impossi- 
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ble between two the most afTectionate and best selected fnendt, and 
never to be expected between the parents and the author of such z 
system, while individuals retain feelings exclusively their own, ideas pe- 
culiar to themselves* and a competent degree of pride or weakness t» 
detod them. 

But, admitting the practicability of an author's forming a system of 
education that should be acceptable to the judgments and common 
sense of all. Is the work done ? is the effect produced ? We are indeedl 
uld, and we acknowledge what we ought to do, but where is the se- 
curity for our performance ? In our knowledge of what ia right ? If so^ 
there maj^ be some parent who has never sufiered the defenceless stale 
and supplicating eye of his infant to disarm his authority, and destroy 
his resolution. 

It is a common observation that there is no general rule without an 
exception ; but of all general rules, we think ncme are more exception* 
able than those dogmatically delivered respecting education ; particup 
larly where general systems of treatment are adopted, without refer* 
cncea to genius, feeling, and disposition. 

** Train up a child in the way that he should go^ and when he is old 
he win not depart &om it,** is a quotation easily made and at all times, 
applicable— but applicable to what ? to the general duty of the parent. 
But the material question is, hov this is to be effected. We are all desir-^ 
ous of training up our children in the right way, the diffic\dty is not in 
the inclination, but the means. We apply for information on the subject, ' 
and the misfortune is that we apply to learned men, who compose theo- 
ries and systems in their closets, and i^provingfthemthemselves, imagine, 
that a condescending world will yield implicit confidence to the efforts 
of their midnight study. 

It is very easy also to apply to any author for sanction of conduct or 
sentiment, and it is as easy to obtain it : erroneous and even vicious ha- 
bits may plead the expressions of writen in their favour ; but such ap- 
plications prove only a servility and dependence on wwrtal capacity, 
where the mind reaibf anxious for true knowledge would ascend to na- 
tore and to nature's God. 

(To be continued.) 



QN THE FEMALE MIND..-NO. L 

* To ascertain the orginal comparative effort of the ftmale mind, we 
must examine it from its introduction to e^tence, and we are ready to 
confess that, 4;enerally, in this earliest emanation of it our testimony 
wrast 69 derived from female information. But it may not therefore be 
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imperfect Let as in the first place appeal to the feelings and experl- 
cnce, since we have no where the tewHrnony of mothers, whether they 
have in any one instance fairly estimated, perceived in the eariiest in- 
£uicy of their children, a predominence of natural mental expansion in 
their male over their female issue. 

Presuming that the general reply woulrfhe at least, ««iw, we Amienof,»» 

We shall proceed upon the proposition, that male and female at their 

birth, and till the emanation of reasoning faculties, are equally endow:ed 

with that fundamental principle of intelligence, which, ts it is neglected 

* or cultivated, wiU produce wild or perfect fruit 

In order to estimate accurately the future corrivalship of mind, it ap- 
pears expedient to suppose two infanU either in the same famUy, or in 
two famines of equal capability and wiU to give them Uic best education. 
Our enquiry must th«i» necessarUy be respecting the difference of 
male and female education, and how each mode respectively is calculat- 
ed to check or promote the improvement, to produce the contraction or 
expansion of human intellect 

We presume it will not be a contested position that the improvement of 
the human mind must be proportionate to its expansion, or iU capability 
of embracing the various objects presented to its attention. 

But there is beside this capabilUy of embracing objects, another es- 
sential requisite, which is a readineat to imbibe whatever is presented to 
it ; the capability of embracmg objecU may be considered as a natural 
endowment the readiness wiUi which those objects are leceived as ah 
atHfidal acquirement. 

For, a mind may possess in itsdf the capability of retention, but if 
olijects are not presented to it, it must remain void, like any common 
vessel whose powers of reception are in its form, but which it requires 
external agency to fill. 

But the readineu of the hniyn mind in embracing objects, involves 
a question of widely different consideration in its readiness to receive, 
it is removed from a passive to an active employment ; but this activity 
roust be g^ven to it by preoeding contingencies ; the mind, having had * 
once presented fairly to it^ one primary idea will easily expand its^to 
the comprehension of such ideas as are coUateraL 

For instance, a boy accustomed to see soldiers in their regimentals 
walking singly through the streeU will, from the efiecU of natural curi- 
osity, readily imbibe the idea of a company ; from a company his ideas 
will, from the sune natural impulse of investigation, expand to the con- 
ception of a regiment ; from a regiment to an army, but another who has 
never been in a situation to see men otherwise accoutered ^an b\ • heir 
customary dress, will have no ideas , or if any, very imperfect ones, either 
of a soldier or tbe company, 
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If then the haman mind is indebted for ittf^i&xpansion to the objecta 
presented to it» it most of course folio w, that the expansion of the human 
mind must be in proportion to the nature, quality, and efTect of those ob- 
jecta presented to it. 

This point, which we think incontestable, being admitted, we shall pro- 
ceed to enquire into the distinct modes of treatment of the male and 
female mind. 

Bnt knowing how public diaquisitionsy howerer intelligible the author 
may attempt to make them, are always liable to misinterpretations, we 
think it necessary to declare, that while we are pointing out the causes of 
the superiour expansion of the minds of infant males, we are not advocat- 
ing the same as applicable to females. Our Object is only to prove that 
the lemale mind is at least equal to that of the male, naturalbf, and that 
those lemale minds which have burst the trsAunels of ordinary educv 
tkm and depressing restrictions are not infeHor in the general exer- 
cise of istelligence to those of their coeval males. 
(To be continued.) 



Theatre, Fridoff, JVov. 34^A, 1809. 

Tbx Foundling of the Forest was again represented this evening, and 
to a very thin house — ^Now, we declare at once our opinion that if the 
nuDiagers suffer neglect from the public, they suffer only in conse- 
quence of their own bad management— They do not do their duty » 
and if they are incUned to do it, they know not how to perform it Does 
it not ring in the ears of every stranger that Boston supports a theatre 
with greater spirit than any city on the continent ? We can as yet, say 
no, aa respects this season — ^but we dare not, with all our vanity, a^d 
that they would not do it» if open, honest, and direct measures were 
ad<^tedto invite them. 

We have no scruple in declaring 1o the managers that they are wrong» 
'ibr we win tell them wherein they have erred. 

An persons, who engage in any way with that many headed monster^— 
the public ; should establish as soon as possible some fundamental prin- 
ciple of action on which the hydra may rely : but it is well known that 
our managers have invited j>ar# of that public to performances that would 
have disgraced an EnglisKbam— they have puffed and puflfed, till at last 
their candle has g^e out>-There is no longer, candidly considered, 
any reliance to be placed on them with regard to the performances-— 
they will, to be sure, tell us that such a play has been performed with 
the meit unbounded applauu in London— but will they ensure the public 
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Ihat it will be conrectlj perfbnned here ?— And yet* this they must do, 
before they can with any propriety complain of neglect. 
. The managers ri(u8t themselves establish a credit for truth and dis- 
cemmenty before they can expect the public to follow what are now 
their (will o*th' wisp) invitations. 

Mr. Cooper is advertised this evening fi>r six nights.— The managers 
will doubtless experience the advantage of engaging him. After his de- 
parture, we shall ourselves usurp, on paper, the province of directing the 
anani^rs of the theatre.— Yes — ^we will do it.— We know that there are 
talents in the present company, that properly encouraged and elicited 
would do justice to the managers and to the public, and, they shall not 
. alumber, if we can rouse them. 
> We are boM— vain — an d all that-^o matter what we are called— we 
undertake to reform the theatre— if the theatre be not raised in the esti- 
mation of the. public, before our paper fails, we must bear the blame. If 
we should be the means of promoting its respectability, and putting 
money ai the pockets of its managers we shall expect credit. • 
' We would now venture to give a hint to the managers of what we 
tlunk they ought to do, but we must reserve it for our next. 



7%ea$re, Mv. ^th^ 1809. 
HAMLET, AND THE SPOHiED CHILD. 

Ws are fully sensible isf the .very delicate situation in which we are 
placed by the arrival of Mr. Cooper, and of the increased duties which 
are thereby imposed upon us ; we shall endeamur at least to discharge 
them faithfully, but concisely. 

Hamlet js the most interesting to a philophysic mind, the most ten- 
derly woven, and the mqst exquisitely beautiful, when adequately rep* 
resented, of any of SbakespeiLre*s characters.^We know not that the 
idea has been before indulged, but we cannot help thinking, tliat the de- 
lineations of this character were drawn from his own feelings voluntarily, 
ezdted from 9uppo§ed extraneous causes, for the purpose of exhibiting 
how a virtuous and a moral mind might love, might feel, determine, yet 
conduct itself, in every instance irresolutely. 

Hamlet has no previously determined character, on bis introduction. 
Nothing is said of him that can describe him more particularly than &s 
the son of the deceased king.— As a prince, and the son of a dearly be- 
loved but deceased father he first appears, mourning the loss of his father, 
and the quickly succeeding marriage of his mother with his father** 

brother. His sorrow on these occasions 6an only be considered as the 

effect* of natural sensibUifics, and not as designating the character of the 
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num. He it a prince of Denmark— «o far, a certun sketch is g^ven for 
tbe pontour of the interlineations of his manners and deportment. Here 
we must stop with respect to every prospectus the author has given us 
of his character : he becomes from the moment of his introduction! the 
creature of incident and feeling ; and we can only judge of the perform- 
ance of such a character from our own opinion of the effects the various 
-incidents and feelings would produce on such a being so pircumstanced. 

Mr. Cooper appeared this evening to some part of the audience as per- 
forming with less than his usual spirit, and the attendant fatigue of trav- 
elling was imputed as the cause.— We should however rather consider, 
what others imputed to adeficiency of spirit, as the effect of an increase 
of judgment, formed on the minute study of the character ; and this was 
evident to us, from what muMt have been purposed deviations from hSs 
usual method of delivering geveral passages, and the improved arrange- 
ments of many of the scenes. — Sticks and hands were less than ordina- 
rily employed, but silence and the mind applauded more. 

We hope the time is not far off when, vociferation and eztravag^ant ac- 
tion will no longer be the leading incitement to public applause.— We 
have witnessed with supreme delight the approbation of the Boston au- 
dience, given to sentiments of heroism and morality— we know therefore 
they can feel as men, and if upon this honest and natural feeling they 
win consent to bmld a iuperstracture of science ; what may not hereaf- 
ter be expected from a community celebrated for enterprise ? 

We can discover wAo applaud noise, and who silently admit impres- 
miomi we would barter a thousand clapping lands for one honestly ex- 
cited tear. 

We know that Mr. too^er^s acting this evening has caHed forth very 
contradictory sentiments— such must always be the case while the tem- 
perament of the human mind is so contradictory m its* willhigness to re- 
ceive pleasure from external objects.— Some say that he did not play 
with his usual spirit, we think he played with more than his usual judg- 
ment ; some say he was fatigued, i/»o, ve say so much the better— for the 
effect of his fatigue was — added interest to the character ; if the ladies 
say Mr. Cooper was not A/m«e{^,— we still say so much the better, for the 
prince of Denmark appeared in his stead. 

We have before said that we profbss not to be critics, and much do we 
detest that captious frivolity which would carp at an accidental error in 
an actor's utterance. We shall never censure managers or actors for 
involuntary mistakes— we shall be steady only to the public's rights, but 
if a scene is out of order one night to the confusion of the performance, 
Ve shall expect that it will be Repaired by the next. 

We shall take the same liberty of dissenting from any part of Mr. 
Cooper's performance as we would from that of any other gentleman or 
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lady on the stage, but on 13m evening he hM afibrded ufl but litUe o|^^ 
nity.^ — ^We think that on some occasions he reg^ards metrical composition 
as of minor importance^ and we cannot give our assent to the substitution 
of the word blanch for blench, in the soliloquy immediately succeeding 
the visit of the players. We are partial to our own language and its real 
etymology. 

We think also that Whalley bad some reason for proposing to Garrick 
the reading the following passage, thus. 

My father's spirit ! in arms ! all is not well. 

The «(diloquy after the player's recitation, was delivered with fine con- 
option and effect, but we submit.4o Mr. Cooper's consideration our ob- 
jections to his delivery of that passage in it,, wherein Hamlet condemns 
himself for having already talked too much and too loudi.y on the sub- 
ject—would not are6ecting intonation be more appropriate to such self 
discovered errors ? 

We have never known the soliloquy on death to have been better or 
more feelingly and impressively delivered. . 

Mr. Cooper's attitude— (but it waa not attitude alone, 'twas soul 
evinced by countenance and limb) after the play scene, was strikingly 
impressive. 

His manner of delivering ** a bloody deed," &c. almost compensated 
for his killing Polonius. 

We could point out man^r intrinsic beauUes in Mr. Gofer's perform- 
ance of Hamlet, but it is not our object to criticise— we wish only tm 
catch every opportunity of re-establishing the credit of our theatre. 

We will however suggest another hint to Mr. pooper. 

The regueH9 of princes to subordinate officers are always considered 
ascommands— if Osrick does not feel the force of the prince's request* 
he should be taught the euottce of civility by the prince himself— Hamlet^ 
finding that Osrick would not put his hat on at his request, should con- 
vince him of his want of manners by taking q^ his own. 

Mr. Mills performed the^Ghost with strict propriety, with energy and 
impressions that were felt and acknowledged hy the audience. We 
think that this gentleman needs only the cultivation and defence of his 
own talents to become, what his ambition directs him to aspire to b»— a 
great actor. Can we say any thing more in prabe of Mrs. Darley's Ophe* 
lia than the feeiings^f the audience exhibited ? we think not. 

Yes,— on reflection, we can say more, for the audience judged gener- 
ally perhaps by the effect produced— we will, therefore, trace that efifeet 
to its cause« — a chaste conception<of the author's meaning, and the most 
delicate and affecting execution. 
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Laerl^, by Kr. Darky, was well supporte d d h ie gentkmaa has lately 
exhibited talents which, culUvated, will do him honour. 
He will excuse us for remarking^, that when the king^ asks him, 

** Who shall sUy you >" 

He should not reply—" My will." 

Thfe meaning of this passage we conceive to be this— prosaically de- 
lirered— all thew orld» or all the world's (will,) shall not stay my -wUl, and 
lor my hmoim 111 husband them so well, they shall go so far with little. 

Mr. Darley, and indeed every oth^r gentleman concerned, deserved 
great credit for the last scene, which we have never seen better exhibited. 
Mr. IHckenson was every thing that established cuMtom in the persona- 
tion of Polonius required— but we think the character itself is funda^ 
mentally mutaketu *<^ 

We experienced a jealous pleasure in fiuding^e gaUery disappointed 
by Mr. Bernard's taking off only two waistcoats — We have seldom seen 
thb gentleman so chaste in his performance as on this occasion. 

Mrt, Powell always deserves pnuse, but we cannot this evening ap- 
plaud the queen of Denmark* 



Theatre, Wedneadi^, M^, 29. 
RULE A WIPE AND HAY)^ A WIFE. 

Wb taw so ttfth of this play that we shall say very Httle about it, yet 
were we present during the whole performance. 

We think no human being could have exhibited a finer contrast in 
speech, action, arid manners, than that which we witnessed from Mr. 
Cooper this evening, in the assumed an4 realeharacter of Leon. 

We think Mr. Cooper very deeply improved, and we welcome such im- 
provements with delight, because we think they will tend to the improve- 
ment of the stage. He does not talk so tou0!f as uftual, but he makes us 
feel more tennbly, 

Mr. Mills, in the Copper-Captain, was excellent. 

By the bye, a ** leather or prunella" critic the other day, in the Pat^ 
riot, observed, that Mr. Mills «' was no Ghost," that **a ghost was be- 
yond his sphere."— We like wit, but only when we can discover it. It 
is not worth while to ask this six starred critic what he meant* 
We say that Mr. Mills played ShakeopeareU Ghost in Hamlet, and 
played it well. Any ghostly observations to the contrary notwithstand-- 
ing. 
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TB1FLB0. 

Wb embark in thit imderUkiA|^ on an avoved principle of indepen- 
dence of opinion ; and we hare no objection to wear our heart upon our 
sleeve» for any bird to peck at, whether daw or dovc^We are well aware 
that we lay ourselTCi open to the cent urea of men whom we highly 
esteem, but we hare aaid " Va mon enfant,** we hare launched our bark 
uninsured on the ocean of experience^ and we can less hope to escape 
ham privateert ihtaipubUe force. 

But independent of our own sins, we find that we are called upon to 
answer fbr the transgressions of others— 4he managers accuse us of writ- 
big for other papers, we begleare to assure them that we have enough 
to do with our own. 

We shall take this opportunity of declaring most unequirocally, and 
we hope particularly tha^wMr. Ceoper will credit our assertion^— We 
have never directly or indirectly been concerned in any one criticisma 
on theatrical representatidns, within the limits of the United States, be- 
fore we commenced the editorship of *' Something.'* 

Since we commenced ediUnv ourselves, we declare aft unequlrocalty, 
that we have not written, nor will we write any thing but what appears 
nnder our own authority. 

Mr. Powell may also be insured, and we know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude will be so, after this declaration, that we were not the authors of 
the unpleasant criticism of which they so much complain^— What it was, 
when, or in what paper it ippeared we know not, for we have never eeen 
it^-Oacr sentiments we declare epenltf; we need no cloak to them, fbr 
they are honest if not correct 

** Who steala aity puree steab trash.'* 
Wb thank'our witty friends, for their jokes on this poor line in our last 
number; we care not, if we oan amuse them, be it so, eren at the expense 
our own purse. 

'But, we cannot so cordial^ unite with that gentleman who obsenred 
thst if a certain thousand dollars, were loaned for the support of this pa- 
per, <* Something would come to nothing." Let the experiment be made, 
we will answer fbr the imte» 

We do not see the necessity of our being poor, because I>r. Johnson 
was indebted to poverty for' a stimulus to his talenU.— We think we 
could be more witty if we had more money— we like too a glass of wine 
now and then, fbr 

" Wine wheU the wit, improves^ iU native force. 
And gives a pleasant flavoar to discourse." 
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B«8idet,itit rathet a bad plan to drive an author to exdaioi. 

That while his head with fire pindaric glows» 
He seeks in Tain for fire to warm hts toes. 

Verbum sat— sapienti. 



COMMUNICATION. 
[;We are ^^rateful for the foUowini^, and feel highly honoured by the 
. C9m^ariwn,'~lt is however strange» that the only reluctance we feel in 
giving it publication, arises from the only virtue the author has ne- 
glected to praise— our modesty -3 

*' «Vefiio ^oboAf, Enquire, Editor of Something.'* 
Ma* Bditok, 

The Rev. Mr. Channing's new Meeitng-riMse justly attracts admira- 
tion :— Its internal and external appearance presents a varied and yet a 
«ness of architecture, that charms the eye and commands an involun- 
taiy respect Last week I attended the dedication of this elegant struc- 
ture^— My attention to the service-forms and reflections upon the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Divines, were equally and critically apportioned ;— 
th^ were truly impressive and gratifying ;— and, when the offices of 
devotion were gone through with, I left the Eouse, highly pleased and 
edified. But Mr. Editor, as I was walking homeward, with slow step, 
and calling to mind that which I had seen and heaid, I happened to 
turn up my eyes, when lo ! the large and Boldly elevating spire, which 
majestically rises from the tower, surrounded by its modest but symme- 
trical attendants, brought ''Nobody" and ''Sombthino** full upon 
ray mind ; and I could not refrain from drawing the following 

COMPABISON.' 

This Sotue was erected by genitMl and tast^- 
(And so is the ''Sombthing*^— that's clear :) 
, It was Mlt fbr a purpose divine, good, and chaste^ 
{with the same views doth " Soxethi no** iqppear.) 

From the pu^ such truths will gb forth, as, I ween. 
Shall cut folly and vice, and their fHends— 

(On the pages of *'Sombthxno'* will, also, beaten. 
Such truths, lor the very same ends.) 

The Heepk, that poinU towards heaven ^he road 
Has a base that i» broad, firm and fair s 
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(So " SoMETHiWG,** I trust. Will poiflt upwards, the good 
On discerameut its grand base doth rear.) 

The vane boldly shews the true current of wind. 

And the landsman and seaman directs — 
(So the satire of *< Sombthimc," and wit most refin'd. 

Boldly reader and writer corrects.) 

In symmetrical case, round the tow*r, tpiret arise. 

The g^rand steeple to guard and adorn ; 
(8o,'roand ''Something," the g^ces and loves meet our eye 
And of Pleasure and Profit the form !) 
BosTOir, JWp. 27* 1809. W. 



NATIVE GENIUS. 

Wfi are still pleased with our endeavours to excite the attention of 
the puhlick to Mr. White's play, and are more pleased to find that our 
opinion of it is sanctioned by men whose talents have done honour to 
their country. We shall write the prologue, and Mr. Paine the 
epilogue. The managers will umhubtedhf do their duty, the actora 
lAe»rt, let the pubUck attend and we shall shew the worid what Boston 
con effect. 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 

By Our determination never to be behind hand with the publick, we have 
been drawn into a little scrape, and been too much forehand this wedc 
—we had been threatened with the stingings of nettles, ants and pis- 
mires, in abundance, and we promised in our thirty sixth page to make* 
a few extracts from the pretty pieces -written ugainMt us. But alas ! 
they have never yet appeared in print— We sincerely condole with the 
publick for the loss they sustain— They cannot however help themselvea 
and therefore must put up with the product of our own factory for we 
confess that we have no foreign goods on hand. 

By the bye, that the world may think us true Patriots, it may not be 
amiss to declare, that all our raw^materials are of our own growth, and 
ail our wit home-epun. 

Who can doubt us now ? 
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ON PDUCATION^No. U. 

Kg writer on this subject has (perhaps) been more ireqaentljr qaoted 
than Sobmon ;-*-buty with deference to men of leamincf, we think hit 
JBUzims have been eovetimes introdticed without a sufficient elucida- 
tion of his orijE^inal meaning. The instructions of those acquainted with 
the learned languages^ caution us to beware of adopting in the Umited 
Sterol sense, subjects of intaphorUal aUutUm i in the in£mcy of languages^ 
we are told that, objects of obr exUrruU •etucM^ were selected for the 
poxpose of explaining inteUectual ideas, that^a figurative style was then 
intentionally, and perhaps necessarily preferred. May we not then with- 
out presumption infer, that when Solomon says, ** He that spareth the 
rod hateth his own son," and in other similar expressions, he adopts the 
term only as the emblem of that necessary authority and corrective influ- 
ence which is ever the duty of the parent or instructor to exercise over 
erring youth, a^ not as the imtrument itself. And we think we nrjiy 
venture to presume not only tlpd Soloimen himself never did, but that he 
, never mttnded to recommend the use of the instrument we now call the 
rod, or any kind of corporal punishment, except in cases of the extremest 
necessity. 

We are well aware that by this presumption we at once contend with 
contrary opinions of high authority ; but as we have before observe4» 
eur object is truth ; and in the pursuit of it, though we shall endeavour 
to preaenre an humility ODnrespondeot to our talenU, we shaH not shrink 
from the performance of any duty we sincerely believe to be within the 
scope of tiiem. 

We declare in the first place our wishes, in the next our intentions | 
o ur wishes are to abolvih as much as possible the application of corporal, 
chastisement to children j our intentions arc to plead for a restriction of 
7 
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it— But before we attempt the tuocett of either, we thiU endeavour to 
prore that the misinterpretation of words alone, and the adoption of ««fi- 
$ible objects where only inteBechtal Mfeot were intended, have contributed 
in a great degree to the introduction of scripture as a sanction to the 
general personal chastisement of children. 

'* He that spareth the rod hateth his own chUd,** it is said* says Solo- 
mons—Our object is not to dispute the maxims of Solomon, on this head» 
but to enquire what they really were. 

The first time the word rod is mentioned in the old testament (except- 
ing Jacob's policy) is in the 4th chapt Exod. 3 verse, ** And the Lord 
said unto him (Moses) what is that in thy hand i And he said, a rod.'* 
' This certainly could be no other instrument than a shepherd's wand 
or stick } for Moses was at that time keeping Jethro's flock ; but imme- 
diately afinrwards we find it assigned to him as the emblem of his future 
authority. ** And thou sh^lt take this roc/ in thine hand, 'vhei*ewith thou 
shall do ^jtu"— again we are informed ; " And Moses took, the rod ot 
Cod in his hand."— Let us now observe for what purpose—** That they, 
(the Israelites) might believe that the God of their fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, had i^ipeared unto 
him." It seems then, from this earliest instance of the mention of a rod» 
and also from its mechanical formation, that it was delivered to Moses, 
not as the instrument of corporal infliction on the Israelites, bat as the 
type or emblem of his delegated authority alone. 

The second instance we shaU introduce is from the 17th chapter of 
Numbers. 

''And the Lord spake unto Moses, sayiilg, 

*' Speak unto the children of Israel, and take of every one of them a 
rod according to the house of their fathers, of all their princes according 
to the house of their fitthers, twelve rods : write thou every man's name 
upon his rod. 

« And thou shalt write Aaron's nsme upon the rod of Levi ; for One 
shall be for the head of the house of their fiohers." • 

Again, verse 6. 

'< And Moses spake unto the children of Israel, and every one of their 
princes gave him a rod a piece, for each prince one, according to their 
fathers' houses, even twelve rods ; and the rod of Aaron waa among the 
rods. 

''And Moses laid up therods before the Lord in the tabernacle of 
witness." 

NoW these rods could be no other than the emblems of authority which 
dUanffuUhed eAch one as the head of the house of his facers, they were 
'not the instruments of correction, but the type of power. 
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We will consider next the sense in which the fidier of Solomon adopts 
the word.^»ln the 33d, which is one of the Psalms of David, he obsenres— 
** Tea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thoo art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they cos{/«rf me.'* 

The whole of this beautiful poeUcal effiision is allegorical. The rod 
is the emUem of authority and good government, the staff of support 
and noorishment-^or in a preceding verse he observes—'* He makcth 
me to lie down in gnsen pastures, he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

" He restoreth my soul : be leadeth me in the path of 'righteousness 
ibr his name's sake.** 

Here our ideas embrace a beautiful exemplification of the just exer- 
cise of authority ; for as David observes, the Lvrd being his shepherd, 
he shall not want ; for his rod, that b his paternal authority, maket him 
lie down in g^reen pastures, or, in a literal sense, by conffaiing htm to 
virtoous and useful habits, restricts him from wandering in the pursuit 
of vicioas indulgences ; and his staff, that is, his supporting influence, 
leads him for ref^shraent to the untroubled fountain of truth. 

We have only one more explanation of the word rod to introduce be« 
lore we examine Solomon's meaning in kit use of it ; and this is taken from 
the 135 Psahn. ** For the rod ofthe wicked shall not rest upon the lot 
of the righteous.** 

We would place this in a literal sense thus ;— The wicked shall have 
no permanent authority over the righteous ; lest the righteous, jh^/orf A 
ikeir hand§^iA symbol of obedience or intreaty) to iniquity. * It is com- 
mon in the old testament to use the effect for the cause, iniquity conse* 
quently implies the workers of iniquity. 

This passage then according to our interpretation means in the lan- 
guage ofthe present day. The wicked shall have no permanent author- 
ity oVer the righteous, lest the righteous shoilff be forced to yield obe- 
dience to, or seek protection from the wicked. 

Isaiah says, « the rod of mine anger and the staff in their hand, is mine 
* indignation.** 

Bzekiel, " I will cause you to pass under the rod'*— symbol of submis- 
sion on the one side, authority on the other. 

Bficah, ** JKfflr the rod and who hath appointed it." 
Agwn. ** Feed the people with thy rod." 

From the foregoing quotations it is evident that the word rod is at least 
/regiurft/i^ used as the symbol of authority,' may we not therefore with- 
out presumption suppose, and without danger believe,that the same word 
is used generally by Solomon in a similar sense. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CLEBGT. 

To the ct i eaB ied and highly respected clergy of these and other states, 
with many of whom tre boast an ac<iuaintance» we oflfer an apology for 
etd* occasional observations on the sacred scriptures ; but we are at- 
taclMid to them l^ every tie that can bind a human being to his God, by 
every principle of taste that can admire sublimityln poetry, and by eve- 
ty essential doctAne that testifies a christian ; ay\d consequently, our 
^nly apolof^ mbst be, that we were ourselves educated for that reverend 
profession ; we have ever (inwardly) lamented our disobedience to 
our pareott ; but have ever, as we trust, advocated the cause of truth. 
Thb we tidll never desert. Custom allows layHien a greater latitude in 
writing, but we trust that the latitude allowed, ynH not contribute lesa 
fSeooroualy to the promotion of the'gtoeral weal. Every advocate for 
just principles has had reason to bless the lay preacher of Philadelphia ; 
*«-May none have reason to complain of «t ! 

We must be witty, to inspire attention. 
Sin's surest remedy is, sly prevention. 



UNIVERSITY. 

We have been ywng ounehee, 

A VD we solicit our young friends at Harward, with the permission^f 
thdr government, to elicit their talents occcasionally, and adorn our 
paf^s with youthful emanations of fancy or intelligence. 
Carpe diem— 
IKmidium facti, qui cceint, habet. 
^^^ereotMfe. 

^* When I was a child I thought as a chiM.** Kow— 

We find by rueful experience that there was sonethiag^ wantiiig in 0ur 
education, we were hot taught to be, but to act the man. But, 

We were taught to malce money 
As bees make thnr honey. And, 

Sec vos, non vobis mellificatls apes. 

Our Harvard friends have without doubt heard of the 

Mu8» Etoneaaes, 

Let them be rivalled by the 

Musae Harvardicnses. 

And let oar pages be honored by their introduction. 
MiMTii <rd ^r. ^ 
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Theatre, Tuteda$, Dee. 29. 
mCHARn THE THIRD, AND THE LYING VALET. 

Tb£ tragedy of Richard the third as now represented* has been so 
chjmged from the orig^al production, to answer the purposes of the ac- 
tor, that it may now be considered merely as the vehicle of the talent^i 
of the person who performs the principal character in it. 

However opposed the opinions of others may be, we stiU persist in 
our determination, that the change of Mr. Cooper's style of acting is the 
result of judgment and improvement.— It was formerly reported of Bos- 
ton, that the actor who could make the greatest noise wpuld please the 
audience the best ; it is certain that while they suifer ^etly and patientljr 
so much disgraceful conduct in the galleries the actor mu9t bellow, to be 
heard. But is there no authority by which the respectable part of the 
audience can command their right of freedom from insult and indecency ? 
The noises which perpetually disgrace our theatre, disturb the ac^or^ 
and insult the public — discredit our police, our justice, and our freedom! 
The purchaser of a ticket for the boxes has a right guaranteed by the 
sellers of the ticket to a quiet and peaceable enjoyment of the entertain- 
naent promised ; and no person purchases fMre than that right ; no one 
purchases a privilege of creating noise, promoting disturbances, or of- 
fending modesty. 

The character of our town is risked by the endurance of such irregu- 
larities, and it becomes every honest man* and is essentially the duty of 
every parent, husband, or brother, to whom the delicacy of female chas- 
tity is dear, to rise up at on6e and check the increasing evil^t may 
easily be remedied — it requires only in an individual a determination to 
io what's right to effect it, and let an audience be united in their resist- 
ance to such insults, and the fear of shame would enforce decency. 

We know very well that our managers must be compelled to do their . 
duty or they never will do it. But as we have already said much about 
the duty of managers, we sliall in the course of this, give the hints we 
promised in our last number. 

. The liberties indulged in European theatres may be adduced in oppo- 
sition to our remarks— but God forbid that we should plunge at once into 
the abyss of vice which marks the degeneracy, or prophecies the ruin of 
nations— let us at least be great be fe re wc become vicious ; let us at least 
riee before we fall. 

Regarding the character of Richard the third as performed by Mr. 
Cooper, we can have little more to say than that it vru performed by him, 
and as we have already observed in an improved manner.— We have been 
on the stage ourselves, and we have felt the inconveniences, nay, dis- 
tresses occasioned by, something deficient in the subordinate characters ; 
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yet eoaM we'liot iHth Justiee Uame them ; A sudden excUmttion ma/ 
perfaapt have condemned them, but reflexion always assui«d us that the 
origfaial error was elsewhere. 

Not excepting Mr. Cooper, we declare in our opinion the gentleman 
that deserved the most credit this evening was Mr. Johnston— of course 
we do not urge now a competition of t^iemt, but a competition of exer- 
tion^ and this is what the audience should encourage. We must foster 
endeavourt, instead of lavishing our applause on recommended i9leat» : let 
us have a theatre of our own, nursed bj ourselves, and corrected by our* 
selves ; there are talents at the command of the managers, sufficient to 
make the Boston theatre equal in respectability to any on the continent s 
we know it, and we will prove it to be so, before the present season is 
over, but the managers must change their plan of operations in their in- 
terior arrangements. 

Why is any gentleman eujfered to appear in a principal character for 
the first time on the stage, if his success is leet than doubtful ? if his ap* 
pearance and the candour of the public acknowledge some abilities, why 
b he not retuned ? A manager's duty is to encourage, instruct, reform— > 
not to make money, by deception. But to return— we think that Mr. 
Johnston's performance of the character of Henry the sixth, this evening 
entitled him foUy to all the applause he received, and we hope will here- 
afler obtain for him all the encouragement his continued exertions may 
deserve. 

Mrs. Powell was this evemng completely at home, for, she was the 
amiable wife and the affectionate mother ; nor did the qeeen lessen her 
attractions— for she l^yed an koneet queen. 

Mr. Mills vras received on his three entrances with extraorduuny ap- 
plause—if this had not been the case, we would have supplied the defi- 
ciency—he played with more than usual spirit, and the battle between 
Mr. Cooper and himself was wdl contrived and executed* 

We wish to praise and shall rejoice to do so when we have an op- 
portunity of praising honourably. 

The I^fing Valet, 

When obscenity is banished bom the stage, we will praise acting that ' 
is not indebted to it for applause. 



LADIES' GBEAT COATS AND GENTLEMEN'S PETTY^OATS. 

What strange reversions in the order of things will not fashion in- 
troduce ?— Time was-^wheA the word '* petticoat" designated the sex 
to which that article exclusively appertained ; for instance—" he is led 
by the petticoat," " he is under pettticoat government," &c. Stc. &c. 
But if any man was to say now of anotiier that he was under petticoat 
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foiFenuneiit, it would onlyugnify thst he was under «• goTcrnnent at 
alL— <We presume that some of our patriotic youtha have already per* 
eeiTed this difficulty in allusion, and therefore have adopted the petHf^ 
coat themselves, to prove that they are only under their mm govern- 
ment. ^ . 

As however in return the ladies have taken the j^reat coats from tho 
men, and as in this instance we think them perfectly justifiable, we do 
not know, a \eM9.indeK c au term that can be applied to what they have 
substituted for the privileges they have bartered than/ufl^aMM. 

We do therefore (by our paperal authority as heretofore) order all 
shopkeepers henceforth not to put the ladies to the blush by calling 
these articleiu invisibles— but to offer tliem for sale under the h^ad of 
jmtifiaNe9 and charge accordingly, the usual advice for fiuhionable 
title*. 

All shopkeepers who shall presume to sell, after this our impmal 
(paper) order, any such inexpre9dble articles under any other name than 
the above, shall be considered as dealing in contra4)and goods, and lia^ 
hie to (pun48 meant) accordingly. 

PSOIOSED HINTS. 

' Ws consider that the duties of managers do not consist alone In adver- 
tising plays and receiving the profits of the receipts.— A moral choice in 
the selection of them, a minute attention to the rehearsal, and a pledge 
lor the honourable performance of them are indispensable obligations in- 
curred hy their undertaking. 

We think it is dishonest to invite the public to a whole play and give 
them only halfofit* or a larger part so mutilated that they who wish to 
understand it, are obliged to come a second time, for the additions that 
may be then made. 

Every uidividual has as much his private right, though composii^ part 
of the au&nce, i^ if he had made aprivate bargun for himself alone* 
And this right should in honesty be tetured to him. 

AH pubUc estabtishments are really, or supposed to be, under some 
written or acknowledged regulations ; there is at least an implied con- 
tract which ought to be fulfilled. We promised the managers a few famts 
and therefore we keep our word. 

m 

Theatytt Monday, Dec, 4M, 1809. 
MACBETH, AND MY GRANDMOTHER. 

** He is to appear this evening for the only time in the character of 
Macbeth, and supported by all the ttUent of the company, we may e^[>ect 
A rich enterUunment.'' Commumcatiim-^Gazette, Dec. 4th, 
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Wb saltot tlM patt«g«» for vur motto, Ibr we mett willingly adiiHt 
lk«t Mr* Cooper imw supported by «U the Mimi ef theatre — but the 
ftiendly comfminieator did not inlbnn m how nueh he wu to be wuhr- 
mined by the woiii <»f it in tiie inferior eheracten,, M.they are called, 
though in our opinion, they are as essential to the periisct performanee 
•f a nsfttlar drama, as the prmeipal actor himsel£ Tor, 

It is in the power of oN^ one acUn* if incompetent, or inattentive to, hi^ 
part to destroy the efiect of the best seeM ever written by ShalQespeaie. 

We wish not to wound ^e ftalings of a father, but we must and vftf 
Iwfftem ourdsty to the poblic. At pretem eROug>h. 

We presume that the character allotted to Mr. Barnes, was undertakeii 
by him, more from a wi&iiigBess to oblige, than from his own amUtioii 
to figure in tragedy. 

The triumvirate were completely bewitched in the opening scene, they 
could neither g«t hp nor down ; we should have thought that managers 
might hviie managed better t we have never known them belbre witho«it 
a hole to creep through, h«it -on this occasion they were most laughaUj 
caught in their own traps.^-The entraaoe of Binmn wood Was well — bnt 
we did not see its exit. 

Does no one attend to the duties of the siq)fcmumeraries ? If they are 
suf&red to play their tricks ud liHtvm w e shall only ask how much 
longer the puUioare to be insulted I 

We hope we have already said -enough respecting the disturbances ia 
tjl^ galleries, if the managers do not pfovent such disgraceful oondod^ 
we say that the public wiiL 

We now, liaving as we think, performed the unpleasant part of our 
doty on this evening, will indulge in our more grateful ta^ 

If WA dared before, ia ^tmrodietUn to general opinion, to assert the im« 

proved taste in acting of Mr. Cooper, what must be our pleasure in 

praising his performanoe this evening when, acting upon the same prin- 

"^iple, we find hisper£brmanoe«f the character of Macbeth approved by 

aU? 

We knnW'Whnt it is, not to receive mannal applause, when we thbk 
w« 4eserv«iit, and have been accustomed to hear it, and we fiiar that 
]tfr. Cooper on some occasions, condescended to extort it from a part of 
the audience, while the whole of it, were paying him the more bonour- 
ableiriDute of silence. • 

.^>plause ii^'udicious^ bestowed very often destroys the effect it in- 
tends to conUnue. Applause is necessary to the encouragement of a 
y9Vikg actor,. and we would recommend it on att occasions, where ladies 
or gentlemen, in subordinate characters make successful efforts ; but t# 
applaud with hands or sticks in the intervals of a highly wrought sc^ne^ 
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•Qpliofted by petformert of acknowledgped m^ty'We Hook ton^ otAy to 
weaken the interest of the scene, and check, by eateiling otlMrs, the 
iwee«Mry feelings for the completion of it 

- The merits of an actor can be sufiici^ndjr rewarded by tbe pvblfe, in 
tits regard, by apfHause bestowed on him at his exit, or dmng such 
|>aasesa9 are naturally occasioned by the comfAete fusion of patsieitf, 
tbe declarations of moral sentiment, or the termiliatioii of defamatory 
or historical speeches. 

We know not that Macbeth followed Richard the third; upon any 
Either principle than that of^onTenience ; but if the managpers, or ratUiir 
Mr. Cooper, for we presume from tbe superior order which obtains due- 
ini^ lu8 stay, that be haa some eontroul, dKil intend to draw a contrast be- 
tween the effects of predetermined Tice, and the hi«idetttftl introdnctiiitt 
€»f it to a virtuous mind, they bappily succeeded. 

Tbe characters of IHofaard the thirtf and Maebeth, am as dMnctly/as 
d^ferentUf decided on their introduction. The former is declared %• 
have been vicious from his birth ; his mother says of, and to, him, 
A grievous buvthen was thy birth to me. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy in&ncy. 
Thy school days, frigfhtih], deeperiite, wild and furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold and ventiuieaa ; 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sfy, and bloody ; 
More tcUd, but yet more harmful, ktiMlki AolMdl 

mrt the character m %vhich Maebeth is hitroduted to «« fa widely dtfi. 
ferent ; indeed it is the former character mwened^^We have not room 
for quotation, to eaempliiyll. 

We shall only say, we think generally that both cliaraetera we»e pAr- 
fbraedby Mr. Cooper, mi a-mgre eh a f an d inpreaiiMre style thaiv we 
have ever before witnessed. 

It would add nothing to Mr. Cooper's fame, wwr we to quote all the 
passages in which he excelled. The dagyev soette, the aoMldquies, the 
■umagement in the supper soene, were among tbe most impressive fta- 
tores of his acting ; but we eamot omit mentxoniogoup admimtlon ct hit 
manner of resisthig tiie first attack o§ Maekdttfli md, in graeval, the 
▼ery.strongiy marked changes in the.diflb»e»t ebaraeters of Macbeth, 
for he has many, and many were exhibited to us distinctly performed 
this evemng. 

Macbeth in the last scene (though Bimam wood has oome toD^i^i- 
tt«ie)8tiUrefies for hiasaletyoathe predictioa,tiiat ''none of woman bom 
ifalL harm Macbeth»'^he truata theaefore to the firedicfhm rather than 
his tmtrd, and this idea waa fov the fint time displayed in ncrfny (to us) 
hf Mr. Cooper. 
8 
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We are sorry that Mr. Cooper ttill %kya, '* if trembling 1 inhibit** Th« 
word was originally ** inhabit''— aUy at home— inAibit was one of Mr. 
Pope's poUshed improTements ; '*the7i,** was changed into <' thee** by 
Mr. SteTensy and Mr. Malone mme^fied the alteration. But we like 
Shakespeare better than all the commentators, as we like ibe^old Englisk 
language better than all the rest. 
Why should we n&t read ? 

Dare me to the detart with thy sword 

If, tremUmg I iniabit, then, &c 
Thar\ if, trembling then I stay at home, S(C. For so it appears in the 
finif folio, which is ** worth all the rest*'* 

• There is another equally contested passage, on which we would sug- 
gest to Mr. Cooper wr ideas* 9»gLwithstanding that so many pages have 
alyady been written on it. 

• We must be brief— and thereibm will oolj point h accordmg to our 
•ug^stton. 

'^Myltfayoflife 
** Is fallen into ^ mot .* the yellow lea^ 
(the honours of natural decay) 

** And that which shmiU accompany old age, kc 
'* I. must not look to haye." t 

Mrs. Powell was as usual when she plays a bad character, not at home 
in it. The audience were grateful to her for the violene^erery mother 
must do to llerown feelings, in pronouncing the lines beginning thus : 
** I have giTen suck," 8ic 
&^ they can never be omitted with justice to the author. 

• Inlier last scene she gave general satisfaction. 

' ' We will take the liberty of suggesting to her, in prose* our interpre- 
tation of the passage. 

<<Myfoyallo»d« 
** You do not gire the cheer/* &e. 
Tou Mtf your feast, if you do not of^ tell your guests that they are 
Tfclcome, while you are giving it ; if the intention is that they should only 
eiU they might do that beHea at their homes, but>9^» thence, when on a 
visit, the -sauce to meat is censwsy^— that is, a proper attention to your 
guests. 

*' The appurtenance to velceme is fashion and ceremony.** Haji lbt. 
We would hint to the gentleman who may hereafter perform the bleed- 
ing soldier that the western islea of SeotlMid are not named Kernes and 
Qallow-glasses i but that Kernes and GaUow-glasses were men—the onfr 
lig^ht armed, the other heamf armed foot soldiers. 

Mr. Claude deserved and obtained great credit for his performance o€ 
Banquo, and when he appeared as his ghost, his minute attention and 
correct action were very impressive. 
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We wish that we could speak as favourably of Hr. Johnston in the 
eharacter of Duncan, as we hare Bp<Aen of him in Henty Gth— 4he art of 
an actor is oflen discovered bj his making small characters great. 
*• Though last— not least." 

Mr. Mills encountered many difficulties this evening which may be 
understood by the foregoing remarks ; he surmounted them in the con- 
clusion of the best scene of Macduff, by the energy of his own tglents. 

We know the arduous duty this gentleman has generally to execute, 
and therefore cannot perhaps with justice, complain of an occasional 
deficiency, or substitution of words. 

Pressed as we are for room for observations on the occurrences of this 
week, we cannot with propriety suffer the above remarks to go to press, 
^thout expressing our admiration of the superior performance of the 
▼ocal harmonists this evening. We Aust conclude by saying that in 
spite of the few ••••••• which occurred, we think on the whole, that the 

tragedy of Macbeth never gave mqre pleasure to the Boston audience. 
MRf Orandmather, 

Though we shall never pretend to analyse, or make many observations 
on farces while offered to us in mutilated states, we shall always recom- 
mend whatever will afford to the public an innocent amusement : as such 
and as something more, we can venture to recommend this. 

First impressions weigh powerfully on the mind, but we endeavour to 
divest ourselves of them. Mr. Dickenson's Gossip, we thhik exceUeni.^^ 
Mrs. Mdls' song^ were charming--g^ve us nature, and let all Italian fop« 
peries return to Rome. Mr. BIHls made not a " faux^^V but a *' lap- 
sus linguae,*' in the farce, which caused some merriment ; it was oooa^ 
sioned by the accidental substitution of the wwd ** cigar" for guitar. 

We should not have noticed it, had it not given us a pley A oppor- 
tunity of praising at the same titne the appropriate behaviour of Mr. 
Mill8.^-We like to see the gentleman exhibited by other means than 
dress ; a man to be a gentleman must do his duty / and Mr.> Mills on 
this occasion did perform hit duty nobly, by acknowledging at once his 
accidental* error, and silently entreating the public indulgence — he had 
their indulgence, and applause. 

And may the esteem which will be atUu5hed to Mr. Mills' conduct 
on this occasion be the attendant of every actor who has sense enough 
to des erve it. 



HINTS. 

We thank our f^iendiTfor their hints about spaces— but the world dif- 
^r in opinion— some think they have too little, and others think we give 
them toovmch; we declare that we are not ourselves fond of vacuities 
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of any kiiKit we wiU fiffrefore fiU up the vaciiities of o«r psfet in fii|ofe, 
in hopes that the public will fill the vacuity of our purae ; for let the 
public be assured that it costs something to write sixteen p%ges per 
week ; however till the world reforms, and so long as we di^over or ob- 
serve ibllieSf we shall always have enough to say. We are very i^ady to 
take hints, when they are given to us, and some will perceive that w#. 
are equally ready to borrow hints from them. 

TWsdbry, Hec. dth, 1809. 
MR. OGILVIE. 

ORATIOJ^ OJV DUELLIJ^G, 

Every person who attempts to do a public good, deserves credit, at 
least for the attempt. But an aUempt to eradicate the practice of du- 
elling by delivering orations on the subject, is in our opinion futile in 
the extreme. What despotic kings and legislatures almost equally 
despotic ; what wise men of all civilized nations, under whatsoever 
government they existed, have concurred in their endeavours to abol- 
ish, and with all the energies at their command, have failed in execut- 
ing i can we expect from an oration, even the most polished, the most 
argumentative, and the most impressive, delivered to a few, compara- 
tively few, individuals ? Mr. Ogilvie may be assured thitt, if we know- 
any thing of the world, his orations on this, subject .will have no good 
effect. His words, his actions^ his figures, and his fashion may please 
an audience, h\^ be will never accomplish any moral good by it{ of 
this we should presume his own experience and feelings would con- 
vince him. We may approve his sentkneots and applaud them, but 
.why dofls any person applaud a sentiment but because it is congenial 
to his own feelings ? and if congenial to them, his own feelings would 
dictate all that could be told to him. We do not want to be informed 
of what we 9%ighl to de, we have Moses and the prophets, we have all 
learnt it from our cradles,«-what we want is to be persuaded to cb 
what we know to be right. 

With the most sincere attachment, we admire Mr. Ogilvie's talents, 
but we are not thereby bound ou all occasions to adore the appUcatian 
of them ; and with the freedom of opmion which we shall ^ways, 
even with respect to our dearest iriends, assume, we condemn the 
oration delivered this evening, " in toio." But, while we are giving 
our opinions, let it be considered that our base is professedly public 
good, and tliat we shall always judge of public ofiferings of evtry na- 
ture according to our estimation of their tfectt. Yet will we alwaya be 
candld^-and say xohg we disapprove of them. 

We have nothing to do with what is prondud ; nothing to depend 
upon for future refutations ; we judge of the oration as it was deliver- 
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citAnt eveniaf. We nmy all be in our gmres belbre the mswers in fa- 
TOUT of duoUtng' may be deliFered, and in the mean time they who 
beard Mr. Ogilrie this evening nuy according to the summary of hit 
oration, fight on warrantable ground. We have before privately object- 
ad to this oratkm, we now object to it publicly. We say that ar^ument^, 
ind strong ones^ were advanced in favor of duelling, and observations 
or interjections only were opposed to them. We have been often pub- 
licly promised by Mr. Ogilvie a refiuation of these arguments, and we 
expect them on Tuesday next — ^But, we shall expect— argument, not 
declamation only. 

Mr. Ogilvie has a fair opportunity of meeting us on this occasion, on 
equal terms ; he is perfectly at liberty from, otir feeling, to make what use 
he pleases of our remarks— but we hope that Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Fen- 
nell may always shake hands, although the orator and the editor may 
disagree. 

•We send our *• Something^' into the world, but without any expecta- 
tion that every body will be pleased with it ; we have opponents, and 
should be sorry if we had none. 



Theatre^ fTednesdatf, Dec. 6th, 1809. 

PTHBIXO* AND HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

- We pui^os^y omitted the mention of Mr. Clattd# in our remarks on 
the tragedy of Bicbard the third, because, we expected that in thefcourse 
•fa few evenings he would afibrd us an opportunity of expatiating more 
generally on his merits— that expectation is now realized ; we can now 
speak of him as a principal oi^ament even in the tragedy of Othello. 
We think, (excepting Mr. Cooper's last scene) that his actinjg in the 
part of Casato was elegit, appropriate, and impressive, beyond that of 
any male character engaged in the performancce. The interesting man^ 
ner in which he conducted himself after the rebuke from Othello, and 
the delicately delivered observations on drunkenness, did him gpreat 
honour. 

Mr. Mills was not perfect in his part, yet notwithstanding accidental 
omissions which we regretted, there were some retained Unes which we 
think deserved on>ission rather than utterance. 

We are not fastidious, but we believe Uiat a polished distinction may 
be made between -wanton indelicacies, and the forced effusions of passion. 

We need not blush at words, that merely designate characters whom 
all know to exist— VAo* would be the foppery of modesty ; but we shrink 
from any thing tliat tends to increase the number of them. 

Mrs. Darley is a pretty woman, has a most sweet voice, and a polished 
action, she has, besides, as we think, the best conception of Shakes- 
peare of any lady on our 8l>ge ; but we must not siiffcr all llicsc quali- 
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ties combined, to shake or bias our judgment, with regard to any partita 
vlar character she represents. All the above qualifications may be 
united in one lady, yet may the character she assumes be inadequately 
represented. — ^These observations however cannot be ^yplied to Mrs. 
I>arley's performance this evening, they assisted her in representing the 
character Brabantio had described, and when her last words were ut- 
tered— De«<ieiiiona died. 

From the Boston Patriot. 

TO NEMO NOBODY, Esq, 
Sir, 

It may be presumption to differ with you in opinion ; but as you court 

notice, and consequently aim at exiotence, it would be hard indeed, were 

I to refuse you an answer. Your reply to a small paragraph of mtne 

in the Boston Patriot, is hardly worthy of notice. Had you understood 

me, you would have seen nothing to have sneered at When I said llr. 

Mills was no Ghost, I spoke of the performance comparative ^ an d if 

you never saw Mr. Harper in that character, it is impossible for you to 

decide whether or not I was correct in opin i on f or aAer a^, it is but a 

matter of opinion, we have each of us asserted— ** no more*'— However, 

to g^ve you a clear idea of my opinion of Mr. Mills' Ghost, 1 need 

merely observe, that it was in comparison with Mr. Harper's, what Mr. 

Fennell's Hamlet is to Mr. Cooper's. 



TO •••••• ^ 

Sir, 

Our mutual presumption we admit to be equaL We do not *' court 
notice, and consequently aim at existence /" but, we aim at existence, 
and consequently court notice ; but at we aim at existence, it would 
indeed have been hard^ had you refused us your vital spark, for with- 
out it we could no longer have existed : we cannot but regret that so 
much pain has been received from a reply, *' hardly worthy of notice." 
We profess a common share of understanding, but do not proless to 
understand what cannot be understood. 

We ar^not so skilled in grammar as to ascertain how a positive as- 
sertion of a negative can convey a comparative idea.— Our having seen 
or not seen Mr . Harper in the character of the Ghost, would in neither 
case prove the impossibility of our deciding on the correctness of your 
judgment ; for ve judge not by comparison of persons : we cannot how- 
ever agree with you that all " is but matter of opinion." We thank you 
for the clear idea you intended to give us, but although we acknowl- 
edge as readily as any one, that Mr. Cooper's Hamlet is superior t« 
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Mr. Feniiell'Sy w^ still contend that'eren this ftcknowledgpMeUt does not 
prore that Mr. MU» did not perform the Ghbst well. 

We are, with afntiments of the highest consideration* 3ic. Sic. 

NEBfO NOBODY. 

We know the author of the above letter— Our Badinage is with the 
writer, not the man. 



An Italian writer aays that there are thirty one points necessary to 
form a perfect beauty, we shall at present only quote one of them— « na- 
tural complexion. 

Some gentlemen, we know not whom, presented us lately with a sea- 
•on ticket of admission to the theatre ; as their delicacy prevented a 
F|rtoiialacknowledgment,*we.beglea.Te publickly to thank them, not so 
much for the gift, as for the manner of presenting it. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the piece to which these expressions are attached ** if 
jMi are not afraid" &c. ** if you do none of these, dread my anger" will 
fiad that his effusiona are not inserted. 

We have been favoured, with several vahtabU communications this 
week, some perhaps not intended for publication. We th$mk all who 
intend us good, but we shaU look vrith a very jealous eye on all pretended 
aid. 

We wbh not to offend, or be ung^ratefid— but *^ Soitiething" must be 
towtetAiag. We ask not assistance, but we wish to enc9mrage eterHng 
wterit. Wt do not consider oursehres boiund to the publick by common 
but un-common ties; we sent no subscription papers round the town to 
obtain names, we have courted no, assistance, we have not bowed to 
fiishlon, bent the knee to pride, or defied our cap to riches. That, 
therefore, we may not hereafter be tnvubM-with such ^me applications 
at have been made to us this week« we agafar declare, that sink or swim 
we will deliver only our own opmions, and those opinions shall be de- 
livered as they are excited by contingent occurrences. 

* Something'* shall not only have none of those deceptive ** communi- 
cations" which, (but that they may be considered as advertisements, 
though not " pud for") would disgrace our journals ; but while it Itvei, 
it thaQ be the organ of honesty if not of correct judgment. 
The above observationr are the foundation of our excuse to some who 
themgkt they favoured us with their good things. 
We thank W. for his good inclinations— but he flat^tcrs. 
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By Gemlm " Cukca" U but a crab— he muat crawl backwards. 

Hortentia is mtttalDeiu Ii£«. 

Some censore as, at thej thintk, by tettini^ us tba^*' Somelbing^ is not 
sweet enough fbr the ladies ; we lore and respect them too sincerely te 
talk ooastnse to them* 



Theatre, Fridoff Dee, 8rA. 1809. 

Ma. Coopsa was this evenin^p advertised to perform six nights more. 
We congratulate the public on his continued engagement. 



FOR THE LADIES. A CONTRADICTIOK. 

JVW like lore's the gaudy ft«e^ 
Nor the sweetest flow^ that blows ; 
Such to the «efM9 thoit ohsyms impart* 
But own no influence o'er the hearty 
like true leve. 

henre^B «mT« the pore wUainied mind ; 
Its stalk, esteem and friendship twioM ; 
keason its root, its blossom bKss ; 
And where it tkrive*— 4s paradise. 
AcMialove. 

But ifaug^ht compares with lefe» 
*Tis the monateh of the grore ; 
While his arms their shade ^Uspense 
Sheltering sleeping innocence 

JNut Uke love. 

Traneieni rose ! HIgr proud display 
Yields each rnder gust a prey ; 
While the oak in triumph reigas. 
And to storms to bend disdains, 

like true lore. 
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SOMETHING. 

i 

ZDZTE^ 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

•« TV* Something JSTothing.'* 

No. 5.] Boston^ Saturdayy December 16, 1809. [Vol. I. 

OK BDUCATIOK.-.KO.IU. 

I» nmdem poetry we may frequently meet with sentence*, of wkkh 
the Mbject of the^^ member ii to be understood in a metaphorical^ and 
the safaject of the laHer member in a iSfera/ sense } but this error very 
rarely obtains in the Hebrew poetry. If, therefore, the firwt subject is 
found to be metaphorical, we may presume that it was intended the lot- 
ter should be equally so construed, and If the latter cannot be under- 
stood in a literal sense, it is to be believed that the former must be taken 
metaphorically. 

Presuming on the c o rre c tness of this observation, we shatt venture to 
import the meaning of the fbllowhig passage to be thb. 

He that spareth his authority hateth his son : but he that, loveth him 
diasteneth him betimes—** cAat/ene^A''— that is as we conceive, maketh 
him pure— were the word rod retained in the former part of the sen- 
tence, in its literal sense, the antitheiiiB intended by the latter would be 
tDjured. For although the use of the rod may have been recommended 
as a punisher ofpatt erimee, we may venture to assert that it never has 
been advocated as the introducer ofjuttire vti'twee. The errors of the 
mind can only be eradicated by the correction of the mind^|ff to the 
superiority of the chastening of thie nature 8<^mon himself bears wit- 
ness when he asserts, that *' reproof enterelh into the bosom of a wise 
man more than an hundred stripes into the back of a fool.** And to this 
we wiU venture to add, that although external applications may whip 
the Adding Adam stil of a child, it will be difficult to prove that they 
ever whipt one dleiending virtue hit9 him. 

Ch. 14. 3. ** In the mouth of the foolish,'' says Solomon, ** Is a rod of 
pride, but the lips of the wise shall preserve them.'* He cannot here 
• 9 
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mean the mecbwioel inetmmett* he matt iadie&te me^^lh(mc$]ly,4hat 
haughty authority whidi iboliah men ftssume. Agun, ch. 22, v< 8. *« He 
that ■uiyathhiiqoityihtil reap feaity-,aiid the rod of hia anger shall fkil;** 
or» hy Uie authoriQr whkh he^aauiBes in his wrath he shall hilnaelf be 



Ch. 19» V. la ''Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not Uiy . 
«Rml spare for his er3ring,'* or other acf&ons of remonstrance. 

Begin to make your child dMSte and pure in his infancy, while there 
is the greatest hope of stamping lasting impressions, and do not let your 
wisdom or good sense be restsieted in then- exertions by any conduct on 
hispavt. B«t in this> wemt\atk partiOBlariy instiocitd JWw we are to 
chasten our children, we are only told to exert our parental authoriisr 
while there is 1k^ that it may be usefuL if to the words ** chaKen," 
^ chastise,^ and ** correct,*' which i^pear only to hare originally meant, 
to nialte pure, to make chaste, and to rectify the heart, modems will 
affix a sense impttcating the use of a ir.eehaBical ins tr u m e nt, the max- 
iiBS then essentially eeaeete h» the dodrines eC 8okwMO» and beeone 
those ef his intet pt^e t ers. 

. ''FooVishMSsk hound in d» heart of %€hiM» hntthefodefcerfec» 
lien shall drirc it ikr 6om himi^ thai is, as ure conesiTe, the authority 
of those whose duty it is to mead his hearty properly eaerdsed, shaft 
drive iboHshnees fkt from hdn^ ^* 

Let lis ask if any perwon/eanyiix any rationdity ef itanhifitn this 
fl«asagetflalBenUtesaUy« Can Ae simple a|H>lieatioii of a meehanieni in- 
strument expd folly and impartsense 2 caathedefedBofthemtndbeeimd 
hy the woendings of the body ) surely^ no. ieionwn could therefore 
^nfy mean what cwiil efieot sucji oo n sefnan ce s , sad, that must be mi- 
.thoritaliiee instruction: f»r thu words instruction and oorrectien are in 
*Uie provepbs used to signify thejMime thin||». 

<< T^ jcod and reprpof give vii4m f hut a child ka to AAweif hvi|gfc^ 
.^%is mbeb^tQ shame/* % p 

. A«i{bsrityand.the proper exflfcise of it giTewisdom* ,* < 

"^Amc^ thy son and he shall give thee rest.** Make his k^ pwe 
and yosmgy pleee ronfidsaoe in the pappriety <rf bis actions. ^ 

We flue^n not to infer thatSniewnn never uses the word rod in itslk^ 
eral signification, or that he nsnrer recemmenda the use Q£«t> we an\y in- 
tended to preye that he has noi;fiven thai general sanction to it which 
is perhaps too much supposed* But let us examine somefyseages | 
in which it seems to occur in a li^qM sense. 

Cb. 10, V. 13. "A rod is for the back (of whom ?) of him that is void 
of understandiDg,** (or heart.) 

6 
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cai. 19, T. 39. ^^^ JudgmcAU aw pr^npad for leoneti^ tad ftnpat fcr 
Ibe back* (of whom ?) of ibok." 

ClL 23» T. 13, 14. <<WithlkoldAotcotMctioii fimn tbo ddld.| for if 
thou beatest him with the rod, he ahall Bot die/' 

*'Thou shall beat him* with the rod, and shall deliver his so«l fipoai 
hdL'* 

This we should conceive meant, withk^ not at all evods thtt neees* 
saiy instroctioa from your chi]d,,apd cTen should yoube oUigedto heat 
hiss with the rod, he shall not die i if yo» idiottld be reduoed to the US' 
fent necessi^ of using the^od, the impcBous droumstanofis th<t ciilfd 
ibr«W«nd your iM^n oonsogueotaMlirKinn of it miy swhts soiAfrtm 

(To be continued,) 

Theofre, FHdag^. Dt, 8M. 1809. 
THE GAMESTER,. AND SPRIGS OF IJ^UREL. , 

B» it ntnemhnmii that we writealwiys from tte impulse aflbrded ua 
by the incidents presentedp— we hare no partialitios, aad no emiiitiBa^ to 
mmi Of wMkea.*-«'We are consequently under tiie- unpleasant neeessi^ 
|hia«FMuaf of ^anaurtnf Mr. Mitts with all the •eevetity that juslieb 
uaftpccmit^for bis imperfoetioua fa| tfca diMPacter oTStMkdy^lf the in- 
jury sustained by an actor^s being imperfect in his part weM eonfaed 
aoluMPifjdaavuw should be less iianisulii % but as Mr. Mills* ineor^ 
ruttnaaa 'thie evenuy depriived us of the pkaause we might hare ru* 
ceivud from Mb. Cooper's aetilig^ aa watt aa fioui hia own, we declare him 
cMitled tono indulgeace. 

Wd can eousequffitly o nly ipea h ef Mr. Cooper wimu he warn slope, or 
urith Mrs^Bewariy, te IhfiR only was he hhnaalf I hut then he waa-^i^ihu. 
self. If we ever mean or eipect toteutf a t he ti i eal performance that 
vaidoerMKttadietoumof Bostan^the pubUc, or the audknae must 
puJ ht m their duty ; and their duty we oqbo^vw to oonaiatprindpdlyiu 
4hefisMantirf of thmr owft righ ts , th ai r riglit to every e^fl^iAIr that ia 
.proiuiafdtothem> ^ " 

The Boston < n di ttic o , aeCTililPS the Am s r jea u pubttc, to have ^no feel- 
iui^ftrthMnaalvest they most be eMMr this or that ^--When wfll they 
judge for themselves, aasert their native rights, and iMi>ve that they 
iMveamindas well as a country of their own \ 

BOXBUBY, &e. 

Famzliss residing on the high ^oads in the vicimty of Boston, are 
fruijucntly csBed upon by travellers, male and foroale, representing 
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tliemflelveff as dictreMcd, and »p^rin? ^r Tictiudf , drink, aceonnnods- 
tions, &c &c. We should be glad to be informed how fkt a charitable 
Wtah may with propriety be extended to a salutary efFect in sach cases. 
—We resMe ourtelves on Jamaiea plains, and ibur times during the last 
wee^ have such trarellert beea accommodated with all of which they 
appeared to be in want. W^ we rich, our greatest happiness would 
- be to reliere the poor ; but our neighbours know us to be btherwise, and 
therefore, should not direet lllem to mtr house, merely because ihej 
tMnk tft to hefioU, 

To our Rosbury neighbott>».A-Who are these people ? are they really 
objects of charity, or only ^^reCendedly poor, that they may trarel at 
other persons' expense ? Is it deceit or poverty that brings them to our 
houses ?-»The answer is important. — ^A person inclined to be charitable 
may from ignorance or mistake encourage v<ce««— We i^ply to our ibbii« 
ister for information.— And we expect it* 

If such persons are realfy objects of charity, and we ourselves are in- 
clined to be charitable, let us by si^scripUon provide some pkice ef ac- 
commodation for them. Let us do what tiiet «<fr and v^ff^tnt ooentry 
England does. Let us provide resources whereby any dtiaee tandii^ 
irom distress on a% part of our shores shall have meaneof retonmf te 
his home without the degredal&en of beggingr. 

An asylum for hone§t travellefe might at very littte ezpenie 4e ladivid- 
uabbeprocttred^ThereJW%Wtrf>liihment»inBagl>ad^i> i i 1k i i|rt i wi-ry 
town, where they who have served Iheir country heve a rigAitn daSm 
whatever is necessary to their retimi to thdr home» or to their doty, be 
it what it may. 

We wiU only mention one. At Roe hnHii there is an estidittshineiit 
which provides supper, ledging« send four pence on depaftarer to every 
traveller who can justify Ws clallh to the incMgenee. 

We think it would do honour teebe rieh nwn of Reidbury, if instead 
of sending their needy travellers to the houses of the poar» they ifDold 
establish an accommodation for tkem in some convenient tavern, wfaer^ 
their exp^ises should be paid by the iobscribers to such an institution.^— 
If others have been jirtit to as moc^indonveiiienoe as we hsve^ we should 
think they would willingly sebict«>e three or four dollars a year for the 
support of such an establishment. 

Mmdag, Dee. llth. 1809. , 
ADELGITHA, AND TEE FLITCH OF BACON. 

We purposely declined reading this play before its represcnUtion 
that wc m'iglit judge impartially of the performwwe vc thallt ho^evi»» 
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defer our ptrticular remarks until its second appesrsncey whan we hope 
it will mt be (ss promised) represented a# it was this evening. 

We know what difficulties managers iMVi^e to contend against, but 
we thii^ that the managers of our theatre should be a little more par- 
Ucular in ascertaining that every part i#< completely committed to me^ 
Biory before the play is advertised for peiftirmance^— It is not the renew- 
al of Mr. Cooper's engagement that will justify their bringing fbrward 
» tragedy in an imperfect state. After the many disi^pointments which 
the publlck have experienced from their promises, can the managers ex- 
pect that even Mr. Cooper's name will hfjig a AiU house on their ad- 
▼ertisement of a new play ? we hope nelr Mr. Cooper may do hu dutjr, 
but we must have some plausiMe reliance on his being properly support- 
ed. 8o' long as they continue their present system of producing plays 
before they are properly prepared, they must experience and ought to 
expect a loss. Besides, was it not trifling with the public to say on 
Fridi^ night that Mr. Cooper was engaged for the purpose of bringing 
ibrward • new play on Monday I If Mr. Cooper was engaged befbre 
£riday, and Adelgitha had been put m rehearsal before that time, the 
puhfio should have been so informed. We only hate the wretched 
]u>ficy fiat's built upon distrust, but we detem the principle from whidi 
distrust arises. Deal ^urly, opeofy^ and honestly with a public, and 
6iat publle 1^ support you. ^ • 

Weltop*«t Itaatthat the managers wiH «•!» a hint respecting farces 
from the ladies quiMing their boxes, this evening. 

The regulations lately introduced with regard to the boys at the doors 
of the theatre have our warmest congratulations ; let them be. persever- 
ed ill, and one source of cerrilpiien wiS be dried up. 

But men also most be more correct, let them <mly be convinced that a 
eheck is delivered to them aeiefjf for 4|w purpose of securing their ovn 
free return, and a common sense -iljpitfrr will make them feel that the 
sale of such check is cUshooovrabie. 

Tuesday^ Dec, 13, 1809. 
MR. OGILYlE's MCOND ORATION OX DUELLING. 

There are times when the feeling^ of a man intending to do justice to 
all parties will remain balanced between the sense of duty and the 
fear of doing wrong ; in this situation we find ourselves this evening. 
Oar reflections present opposite and in some respects contradictory 
ideas ; our mind was satisfied, our judgement was decided at the conclu- 
sion of the oration, but after the recitations which closed the enterUun- 
m eat, Mr. Ogilvic came forward and apologized (to use his own words) 
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fi>r the m«f^</ sMe lA wfaloh4lie oridcm hjul f>ttii d^ 
ftl the tame tine diotoa his entrcnce to the room he hadfelta ^'Mi 
coofidenoe^ in the ettcie»ey^ his powers sad memory, h«t tlwtthe 
latter had deceired him, aad thatacmie part of the orttum had hee» 
fiOMsequently omitted. 

Before we heard the apology, we had questienad our vva miady ami 
decided djeaeral^dMt the onRion had added hoaoor to the writer aad 
idiaraa t# the ftelmir^ (^the «iiu we had Mltfio^r ohjec^ 
ofittwetihoaghtitofithowholetlmiigh a teheofod, a polished eratkmbU^ 
ssjitdic&Hia and eomplele a oon^MktM as modcnt phUosophy eeold 
produce. But when we wenmhod to attend to sn apology, we co d fess 
lhat,Hstenuigtoit,wewereatato8Sto«eeonoil0te '^f^cenfideoeo*^ 
which Mr* QgiMe deelared hefelt on fab tntronce, wiUithefRtrodnctioB 
ofhHi manuscript Ml his entrano»>^-4i practice we have never wit ne s s ed 
from Mr. OgilTie before. We do not object to the introdoetlon of th# 
maanaeript, and every feding Uiat we coold enjoy ftom the serend ap- 
plieationstoitrwas^erived^romthe expectation of our Uierehy Eaton- 
ing to tho whole. We oonseqnently listened attentively «o^ the «iMr 
oration as we thought, and our doubtful feelings were only exeilied 
when Mn Ogihrie himself told uo that he had ttangledtt. 

We dare not ftatter oorselvea wit& an idea that oor lateobservaftions 
could be the stimidsting exeiotlbn of thi^i i^K'^ogy, and we hope Aat 
Bir. Ogilvie would not l u ii rtu ssi ii d to attempt en avorsiett iMpMsi 
doty from any public exhibition. 

We shall now,' as if the apology had fi#r been made, toaynrfaat wetMnk 
of this evening's oration. 

We think few men could ^mak BMire pnrtinefltly on the subject, of Ad- 
dress feelings more delicately or touchiagly to the heart. ihandHMr. 
Ogilvie this evening ; to the witery to the oratory to the man of fbelinf 
we give all praise— to the man of the world, none. We are as much 
opposed to duelling as any mmrthat owns a rdative that's dear to bSg^ 
can be ; we am as much opposed to rohboy and assasshiatton, to felony* 
of sny nature. We are delighted with every attempt to |Mrevent or di- 
minish the prevalence of orime^ and we ascot sincerdy praise Mr. Ogil- 
vie, for his aitempi, and which we believe was by him most sincerely un- 
dertaken with the best intentions^— But 

We cannot unmake man. We flunk that Mr. OgtMe himself observed 
that the attempts of legislatures had proved'fotile, if not, we kmw that 
laws against duellisU are made In vain while legislators themselves, 
and even ministers wll fight— afiier such exampies, can we expect that 
precepts will do any extensive good I Wc would not willingly detract 
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^HTtfliia fiott Mr. Ogilne*i nmVQr vieikeft in tbe snaUett dcgro* 
Uie caoM of moral eiiersies.p^But let m atk^why are o«r own laws so 
I bm wit - with respect to rg^ g i y . b ut ta preveat murder ? whioli vonld 
1m tlie inevitable isonaeqiteiice of ^gual pyniahmeiiU-of this the Uw» of ' 
England give us proof; duelling is an eTi]^-«o is robberf—viU tbtt 
world ever exist without it ? or has it ever, so eaosted) We can- 
flot philosophise aaen into periectioii» we imist take tbemaatiwy are^ and 
thay who wish to prts^rve ahaliAoa of good Md evU^fiDr that m allt&a* 
oa&be ospectedt-muttnotbe so saagdne as to expect tfrodisaiitit ^ 
iiiwcij but iBodastljr attempt the dfsitaMfioia of them. 

We are ourselves attem|^ing to do- g iod» bat we ptttand not to tha 
power of cleansing aa Aagvaa stable ; had we indeed aa Aliteaa river of 
doquaaee at oar aomaiaad, we would force it through the restdeace of 
vioe» till virtue couhl walk thereia uasoiled: batwekaawitto besA 
Bercidean labour^ 

We sboald heartily ii^ish the abotitjcm of this practice of duallkig^ 
WMe we act afraid that the Prussbin bye wsy» the Italiaa darkeofnef^ 
the^Pansiaalierae, aad the Spaaish dagger would be sttbatituted aa iu 



We have already observed that almost every man in the world kaows 
what hA 9tigk$ aad what he ought asr to4o ; we have laws now that rag- 
niece the laiaiiter transactieaa of oui4lMBi aad coadact^-^Jn the days of 
Peaips^iim simI rioim, a school boy might bsve coamutted all thcar 
laws to memory in a week— therefore had pleadiags to the passioaa 
their eflect* becMse/relSi^ and not pHm regulated d edt m na i ■ a con- 
viction of what is right is not asw necessary frooMm prater, because 
laws have already coaviaeed«s I his whale tract mast therefore be in 
petsuasioa.— The aiost spirited oratioaa of Degiesthcpcs» or the moat 
polished cfiuaions of Cicero would havettaefleot in dor courte» for low 
would decide all. 

la the persuasive part this evening w<a think Kr. Ogilvie deficient*- 
^fcecause, the persuasive arguments against duetting* having their fbunda- 
Caan solely oa the destruction of a huaMm being, were as applicable to the 
soldier who fights ia defieace of his oauntry and consequently ** mur- 
ders'* his tf^tmy, as to the duelHit'^We t|iiak it condescension in an 
erator to have recourse to popular though inappropriate tenns to excite 
ieeUng>— Whatever may be our own thoughts on any subject, no citizen 
has a right to apply, and no person who respects the laws of his country, 
if an honest man, wf9uld apply any other term to a transaction than thfl 
which a jury of his countrymen would apply to it We have known the 
cry of '' murder** to arouse a whole neighbourhood, and we have known 
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children to cfy ** murder'* when thejr have been whipped ; hat no mdrdcr 
{ was committed either in the former or the latter instance. 

We think al^o that Mr. Ogilvie believes himself sometimes too safe 
in the firmness Of his positions— «nd if the base is not solid the snper- 
structure is at least insecure. 

We feel some delicacy in rea«mmending to Mr. Ogilvie the substilution 
of the English mode of pronouncing the letter ** I/' instead of that of the 
Scotch or French ; but our duty to the public supercedes all other con- 
siderations. 

We were delighted with the recitations of Gray's odes^ they were 
most feelingly and emphatically delivered. 

We will request leave of our patrons to subjoin a few remarks. 

If we can judge of ourselves, or our power of governing prejudices or 
prepossessions, we give our &ir candid opinion, on aU performances and 
every thing that relates to them — we have already risked private friend- 
ship in our attempts for public good, we know it and we feel it— wc 
write from what we think a correct principle. 

It is not because we are pleased or amused with an exhibition that we 
•hall at any time recommend it, we shall weigh its general effects, exam- 
ine cautiously our own weaknesses, and deliberate before we venture to 
decide. 

But let it be remembered thiit our deliberations must necessarily be 
of short duration, our observations concise, our language eoos^quentlj 
. unadorned. 

In our character as editors, we declare we have no enmity, partiality, 
or jealously of or to any man or woman— if we are wrong we err in 
judgment. We write from the impresfions of the moment— reflection 
might correct errors— but printers must be supplied with ** matter" in 
time, or Satordi^ would produce qpthing. 



SCRAPS. ^ 

Wit and decency form the most delicate repast for the understand- 
ing. We confess that we are not very good eooks, and we are told that 
what we intend for " bonnes bouohes" are now and then out of course. 
Though we may be a little deficient in vrder in some things, we hope We 
are not neglectful of the deserU 

We laughed the other day at being told that we had no originality ; 
the gentleman who made the observation may be informed by his friendy 
that what we borrow is only— ooney ; when we are at a loss for oiiginal 
ideat^ we will call upon him. 
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' Thoagli our pablTsfaer has thought ptoptr t6 ^face our triflings obser- 
fttiona under the head of scrapsy we beg leave to assure the public that 
they are not gathered from rich men's tables. , 

Take care of the cat.— An expression commonly used, but applicable 
to cautions of a different nature. You may take care of a cat lest you 
should hurt Mmt or lest he should sCr&tehirMf. 

The doctor is coming.— -These words generally put a careless family in 
motion. We hare observed a' siihilar s[gitstion on Saturday morning^.*— 
May ** Something'' prove a good physician. 

Take care of What you say— we do not ahvaljrs hear With our own ears, 
but sometimes with those of a friend. ^^ - 

To those who enquire who and what we are, we will reply that we 
hav^ talked with kings and beggars, we have danced with marchionesses 
and cotmtesses^ and we have dined with worse than begg^an^, yflAr^ 
knives* forks, and spoons have been chained to the table ; we have 
sounded the world's pipe from, the "lowest note to the top of its com- 
pass**—- yet will we defy France, England, arid America to advance 
sgainst us one mean or dishonest aotioni 



W< laugh at all censurts of our styfe— we cannot be elaborate— we 
nmst write as HmI as we can, and what we write is from fbeling. 

We shidl be very happy when we IM aBowed to pursue a regular 
eours»,otir distant friends will not compreb^nd many of our allusions; 
they are local ; but our southern connexions know tSie use of mosqui- 
toeoets. 



Thk following remarks haling appeared in one of the most respecta* 
Me papers of this towii as '^(Htorial, we think they demand a serious an- 
swer ; had they appeared under the title of ** cotnmunication" we should 
have answered them very ^ifertnyf . 

From the Botton Gazette, Dec 14th, 1809. 

*• We regret that in a publication which we lately recommended to the 
public, as containing matter which would probably Justify their patron- 
age and support, an uncMfdid and ungenerous criticism should be ad- 
mitted, on the pursuit of a gentleman, whose perfbrmances have not only 
met with very general approbation,* but have ^ven produced an elegtint 
pisnegyrlc from the very editor of^the work to which it is our intention to 
} allude. The objections advanced against Mr. Ogilvie's first Oration on 
JibeHing are either applicable to all orations upon the subject, or are 
mere unsupported assertions. Such fbr example as objecting to the 
(vaition '^in toto,*' without assigning such particular instances of defect 

10 
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to warrant the general condiision. We offer thia merely aa a bint to 
the editor, in future not to he imamdid in hia opinions, however right he 
may be to assign specific objections to particular arguments." 

ANSWER. 
To the EStorr^/the Bo»ton Gazetie. 

GBirTLEMBir« 

Wb admit your fnendly intentions : had your accusations been con- 
fined to our incorrectness of judgment^ we should have bowed and 
kissed the rod— but the charge of being uncandid and ungenerous we 
must repel ; for candor and geaMesity are the effluences of the heart, 
and the want ef either infers a heart under the influence of passions of 
the basest nature. Ours may be under such control ; but if so, we know 
it not ourselves. We confess % liability to all the weaknesses of human 
nature ; and the incorrectness of self-estimation perhaps is not the least 
of them ; but we do not err intentionally. 

Tou accuse us of having admitted into our paper '* an uncandid and 
. ungenerous criticism, on the pursuit of a gentleman," &c. Will a review 
of our remarks establish the justice of this censure, or will not the ac- 
cusation recoil on the accuser ? We think we could never condemn a 
** pursuit" which we so much admire— from which we have received the 
highest gratification, and that englg^d in by a g^tleman with whom we 
thi$ik we are in friendship, ami to whom we kiwm we are under person- 
al obligations.^— But we are editors for the pubHc, not for individuals ; m 
our endeavours to do justice we know no man nor woman, it is the pub- 
lic character that a|^ars before us whether in the shape of an orator, a 
manager or an actor, that we judge.— Nor )• it because fashion foUows 
Mr. Ogilvie that we will fear to cfosure wheve we think we ought, nor 
because fashion applauda that «a0 fHU indiscriminately praise.^ We will 
jet say more ; we will not praise because we are pleased ourselves, un- 
til we are assured on reflectioirllbit we evght to have been so. 

Our former remarks on Mr. Ogilvie were not in our estimation a ^an- 
egyrick ;" we g^ave them as a just and deserved tribute to exalted tal- 
ents, honourably, usefully, and we hope successfully applied.— We beg 
permission to differ from you in opinion respecting our objections to 
Mr. Ogilvie's first oration being applicable to all, and if we have not be- 
fore given reason for those objections we will give them now ; but you 
well know the duties of editors, and will permit us to be brief. 

If the first oration was in itself complete in a moral as weU as rhetor- 
ical point of view, there could be no necesssity for a second to answer it. 
If arguments strongly in favour of duelling were lefl unanswered ; we 
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9xy as advocjLtes for public good, and as fathers of children^ whom we 
might have lost in duels the next day, we were justified in condemning 
this oration in toto. 

So far however from shrinking from what we have said, we advance 
another observation, and declare that we think the subject an improper 
one for public orations— -it would suit the pulpit better. 
We have already in print our remarks on the second oration. ^ 

We thank you, gentlemen, for your hint, and trust that you will never 
again have an opportunity of accusing us of a want of candour. 
We arc, with respect, your*s, &c. ' 

Smewheve, Dec. 14, 1809. 
POR "something.** 
A SCRAP. 
Taniui tenet error amataem. Ovid*s Met. 
If fate the jolly boon will give, 
111 Iftieto hve and hve to Uve, 
Let C3mics prate of wrath and sin, 
rU rate them all not worth apin.— 
The sun when set, again doth rise ; 
One short Hv'd day must Qs suffice ; 
When once the light X^fl^ is gone. 
Then comes the day, that kb^ws no dawn. 
ril deeply drink of friendship's cup ; 
111 drink its thrilling nectar up : 
The " wine of life,** its pow»rs will be 
A life prolonging drau|^t for me. 
It ofl has cours*d my youthful veins. 
Its riots not a frown restraniB ; ^ 
Nor e*er shall age its current dry ; 
Kor treachery e*er be JwAing'by. 
Let him, who dares, in friendship trade, 
A statue for his curse, be made ; 
Harder than marble be his frame, 
A lasting monument of shame. 
Colder than marble is his heart. 
Who ne'er*U a friendly act impart : 
I'd shun him, as a beast of prey ; 
I'd hie me from his haunte away. 
My days in peaceful course shall run, 
That peace may follow, when they're done. 

SOMEBODY 
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THE PUBLIC. 

Indbed! Some very delicately patriotic gentleman censures as in a 
(by the bye), communication^ Ipr calling the public, in our third number, 
a many headed momter-^ hydra. — Let us reply to this gentleman, by^ 
•ayiag, that we will uke as ra^ liberties with the public as honest in- 
tentions will permit— but we deny that our term was unappropriated- -for 
were ail the heads of the public as delicately fair as those of our most 
beautiful females, no one could deny that their lower limba were rather 
•'scaly." 

Aod does not such a being foiffi a monster I 



To 9ur hruther Editorq of JWw-Forib. 

G£VTI.BMSV» 

We strongly and feelingly recommend to your encouragement and 
protection, the talents of Mr. Poe^— He hao talents, and they may be im- 
proved or ruined by your just or incautious observationt. We think, 
that the duty of an editor is first to feel, next to weigh, and lastly to d«-* 
termine.^We are well aware of the errors of thb gentleman, but we' 
know that such errors have frequently been introduced by unfeeling 
criticism. It is disg^ceful in any editor to make actors on the stage a 
roere#mark to shoot at,— If your iatentions are to do good, encourage} 
If after you hare dene your dulfi they do not improvo— censure freely* 



Theatre^ Wednetdojf, JD^c. UM, 1809. 
ADELGITH^, AND THE SIXTY THIRD LETTER. 

And silence was in the galleries. 



nuroday, Jkc. Uth, 1809. 
ADELGITHA, OR THE PRU1T8 OP A SINQUD ERROR. 
Jly M. 6. XewM. 
It is in the power of genius to give to vice so delicate a covering that 
it may sometimes be mistaken for virtue— it is the duty of every avowed 
espouser of the public cause to draw aside her 9vcry veil, and shew her 
as she is. , 

We have now three times witnessed the performance of this play ; 
and however ** uncandid or ungenerous^' we may appear, we shall still 
give our own opinions, unbiassed and unfettered. 

With respect to an historical display of real character, this tragedy is 
ev^wedUf incorrect. It was not intended as a branch of history by the 
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aiitiiQr»«iid«oii«e<|iiei^it onljcrefMMPS^^t to remted oar readeri 
that tbey are oaly safe in considering it ms a fable» to whidi some heroic 
namesy without their corresponding eharadters hare heen attached. 

Ai>Iaf nay be moral in its geaeral tendency and immoral in its par- 
licolar parts ; on the other hand, a pky may he replete with sentiments 
of moral featurt^ and immoral in its geneni cflEect. 

Our modem phtys, Ube certain animals, canfenjoy salatary existence 
only in a peculiar atmosphere, and to that atmosphere we could almost 
wish them confined ; at least, till dramatic authors shall have firmness ' 
mid ability to build their beauties on the broad base of nature— then, 
like Shakespeare, might they be approted Ht lieShy country— for natui^ 
every where prevails. 

A {^y may have a moral tendency in one country, and an immoral 
tendency in all others { what will tend to correct vice in one place may 
introduce it to another \ of this we have HMSri proofs— where vices ai% 
generalt popularity g^ses them with the title of errors— where they 
are lest common^ let us, fiu* virtue's sake, still call them "vices." 

Upon this principle we shall make our obserrations on this tragedy. 

lathe first placBe we are infbrmed by its second title, that it exhibits, 

** The fruits of a single errw?* A single tfrrtr /—before th^ exhibt- 
tioB of Abe play we had been induced to expect, that we should have re- 
ceived a lesson something Hke that diiivered to us by the amiable 
Cowper— to^teaoli us how the minutest pleaovM, if indulged to excess 
would load to vice— but in the course of the performance we fi>und, to 
imr great astonishment, that this ** single error^ was — fl•^— being too 
much attached to dancing, music, parties, &c. ** innocent in themselves, 
but dngeroua in Uie excess ;" but that this ** single errm^ was the 
willing sacrifice of the omi^eni^of creation— the honour of a finnale. 

This viriuom woman, after having given birth to a son — ^marries the 
ptince of ApuUa, and lives with him in honour' and happiness twelve 
years. 

** Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas.** 

We will therefi)re not attempt a discussion on the propriety of this in- 
cident, but proceed. 

Our opinion changes with the character. Adelg^tha lives twelve years 
beloving and beloved, virtuous, honoured, and happy — of course repcn- 
tant^-deser^'ing, as siipposed, the character described by Dercetus. 

** The model of all wives, all women ; 
** Whose passion for her lord^-on man ne'er doated 
** Woman, as doata on Guiscard Adelgitha." 
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Admitting then that tlM had to lived for twelve yemrs/w* riioald be 
9ony to be infonned thst any pagan philosophy, natural morattty, W 
christiamty could condemn such a woman. 

The sweetest voice that ever sounded to humanity, has declared that 
there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persont who need no repentane^ And great as waft 
her first crime— did notAdelgitha repent? and after that repentance 
did she not live in the practice of every virtue, at least twelve yean ? 
can hfimiXkjtuHee doom such merit to punishments— to death ? 

Adelgitha was in our opihion in the first instance g^ty of the greatest 
Clime a female can conottt but from the moment of an approved ahi- 
cere repentance in our own wife or daughters we would see thmt 
crime no more ; it is not becaiUe we feel the honour t)f our fiunily ailect- 
ed, that we should doom a human being to perdition ; but becanae 
we respect the deity, that We should attempt to save. 

" 'TIS in man's choice never to sin at all, but sinning once to stop ex- 
ceeds his power.** The latter part of this sentehce demands we think 
the j»eyerest denunciation that critic honour can inflict^-What ! if a man 
•net sins must he necessarily proceed in sin I Oh no ! let us open our 
doors to repentance ; let us not^encourage vice by refusing an aaylum to 
i^entant virtue ; let us remember that ^to err is Mfmim, to forgive t&vkm.^ 
We mean not the foregoing olbservations as criHdeme on the play, we do 
not pretend to criticise, we mAy make our remarks on the objects that 
fleet before us.-.«v 

We have bedi highly gradfied "in toto" (shocking words !) with eri 
ery performer in this play, and notwithstanding all we have said against 
the play itself— as a play— we venture (and we may without contradiction 
to ourselves) to recommend this tragedy to the public for its particuiar 
beauties, for they who percetre its defects will have sense enough to 
avoid their influence, and they who do not, may be bettered by the thwm 
of morality. 

One thing particularly delights us in the respectable part of the Boa- 
ton audience. We never hear a really moral sentiment delivered, or see a 
really moral action performed, without a free and liberal applause.— This 
looks well : on the other hand, we find indecency applauded only where 
in a polished country it can be— by the galleries. 

TOWN CLERK. 

Ws thank the citizens of Boston for the honours they conferred on us 
on Wednesday last, by electing us to the office of Town Clerk. We de- 
clined however the acceptance of it, on principles of general utility, and 
heartily congratulate them on the fiuccess of our opponent.' 

NOBODY. 
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** Tis cavittre to the ganeMiL" 
. 0» the table of Mr. Brucct of Kiimaird» Scothmd, was introduced a dish 
of bitter herbs, «t caUed— to which aa Mr. Broce observed to the editor, 
Shakespeare alluded in this passage. 

Ws care not for the innnaations daUy propagated concerning the mo- 
tives OB which *< Something^ was established ; we declare that we had 
but one, an honest maintenance for our family, entwined with a de- 
sire to do some good. "- 



QUARREL. 

Think twice before you speak at all. 

And four times ere you jar ; 
Bight times ere you begin to brawl^ 

And ten times ere you war. 

«Then, if your conscience says you*re just. 

With confidence contend ; 
And, your opponent honest, must 

At last become your friend. 

Two persons disputed, a harsh wocd,fnsued. 

Pride oppos'd each assuasive amend ;^ 
Passion let loose the rein, tiU each hand was imbrued 

In the basely-shed blood of a friend. 

I entered — one word ha^ occasioned the breach. 
Which I thought comd be hea)'d by another : 

They lov*d, they accepted my offer, and each 
With joy shook the hand of a brother. 

COLLECT ANEUM, WINDSOR (VERMONt.) 

Wx are honoured by the notices of this respectable society, and shaU 
be proud when we know that our ndte is received iitto their treamnf, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C^ctt/!ar^— Ws vdll not admit any thing that has a personal, a political, 
or indelicate allusion. 

To ** Somedoi^* we feel much indebted, and $o much that for his sake 
we have returned his spirited translatiouy'to the Post Office, of the jeu 
d' esprit of CatulluSf that he may have an opportunity of recollecting the 
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character and the acq^i tot a ii egi of CatuUiM, and enable ut with pcoprie- 
tgr, ^ a «%^ aUtratimi •/ the emtdrnding Umn^ to ineert it in our next, 
▲ttieus and Cicero were fincnda, se were CafMui and FetvonioBy but 
each character wai eeeeMially different from the other. 

We thank many for their good imimU tnu, but they moat not expect 
that every thing that is aent can be inaertedw— If therelbre any ptrton 
ahonid be hurt by hia pvoductiona not appearing in print he sh^uki oi^ 
bUme himaelf. 

We are ready to do justice to all, but we will not, and dare not fill , 
** Something*' with nothinga. 

To Celia^but we hate Mah afiected titVaa) we woidd whisper, did 
we know her, *• Prudence.** 

It will of course occur to all anonymous correspondents that we must 
judge them by their productions. We think we have hinted enough, if 
not, we will My more. 

A HINT TO A FRIEND. 

By every object we behold. 
From infinite to nought. 
Some moral lesson we are told, 
^Or some new feeling taught 

Yes, nature bountiful aa free, 

if carefully we scan, 
Exhibita every thing we see. 

To be the guide of man. 

A moth hover'd round us, while JuHa in pain. 

Still foUow'd ks fluttering maze { 
From the flame ahe attempted to save it in vain. 

She w^>t, as itacorth'd in the blaze. 

, Ah Julia ! forgive, if affectionate care 
Too strong a resemblance presumes : 
The moth is the female that's dazzled by glare. 
And fiuhion the blaze that consumes. 



ERRATA. 
Among other erratas of smaller importance, was an essential omis- 
sion in our last number which in our hurry escaped notice.^— In p. 61, Iftrst 
line, for '' before the answers in favour of duelling/* &c. it should have 
been, ** before the answers H the argumetat in favour of duelling. 
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SDITED 

BY ^EMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

^'*Ti$ Something J^thmg** 

No. 6.] Bo9t(m^ Saturday y December 33, 1809. [Vol. I. 

L£TT£RS TO THE EDITOR OP "SOMETHING." 

FIRST. 
SIR, 

With your first mnd second number I was satisfied, and therefore 
I subscribed ; your third did not please me much, and your fourth less— 
I wish you would take a hint not to be too serious. 

Your»t, A. 

SBCOHD. • 

MR. EDITOR, 

Tour third number pleased me much, but your first and second ap- 
peared trifling ; if you would attach yourself more to serious subjects 
yoa would succeed better. Tour's, B. 

third. 

SIR, 

Your attention to the theatre has already produced some good, pray 
let us hare more about it in your next Youths, C. 

rOVRTU. 
MR. VBM o, 

I never attend the theatre, and therefore care nothing about it ; pray 

don't fill your paper with observations that nobody understands. 

Your^s, D. 

fifth, 
mr. kobody, 

SoMBB o D Y it offended with you every week ; if you would flatter every 

body you would have more friends. Your^s, E. 

sixth, 
sir, 

Cohtihub to act from a sense of rights and you will at least be re- 
warded by the feelings of F. 
11 
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We cannot at present go further into the alphabet of public opinion, 
and the omeg^ we trust is yet &r off. 

Some say that our wit is not comprehended ;— we eng^age not to fur- 
nish understanding; 

Let us see— is a common request. It were well if all who were per^ 
mtted to see— wott/!c/ see. 

By the bye^ — Some antideluvian sent us last week a complaint^ or some^ 
thing that he appears to have intended as such, respecting the enter- 
tainment given at the ColTee House.— We admit nothing but what we 
know or believe to be true. Every inquiry we have made has furnished 
OS wkh the answer we expected— <hat all was as it sheuld have been^— 
If any person was refiised admission to the ball room, he must of course 
be incompetent to judge of -what took place in the society from which 

he was excluded. -^— 

SOCIAL BALLS. 
Whence arises the neceanty of inserting in the regulations of a ball, 
that no person shall smoke cigars in the assembly room ?— Are we not 
the most enlightened nation upoowearth ? no person dare deny it ; for 

Congress has so decreed. — — 

• SUBSCRIPTION BALLS. 

In the reg^ations of our tubtcription balls, cigars are more extensively 
banished, for in them we are told they must not be smoked— even in 
the house. 

And also — that no person (the original word we believe to be gentleman) 
can be admitted in pantaloons or boots. 



PLEASE tfVERY BODY. 
Like the old man in the fable we have g^t on our ass and 9^ our ass, 
and we have carried our ass. Now the only thing we wish not to be 
forced to do is— to drorvn our ass. 

Though some a6fe;U persons may have complained of the want of 
table cloths at a late cold collation, they who were present found the ta- 
bles well covered. 



PICK POCKETS. 
PxpK pockets have lately made their essays with some success, 
at our theatre^— We propose, that when any loss is sustained, the doors 
should be closed immediately, but with caution ; no honest man would 
wish to withdraw when the pursuit of villany is on foot. Let us check 
vices in their bud, or they will blossom too fragrantly upon us. 
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MASQUERADE. 

We should be sorry to interfere with the attempt of *wy individual to 
{rain an honeat income-^ but our sense of duty» as advocates for public 
good, conpels us to advise all friends to private or general virtue, to re- 
pel every endeavour to introduce public masquerades tp this town — we 
ire already bad enough— let us not therefore encourage entertainments 
that will inak« us worse. 

We hope the plan proposed will be, at least, postponed. 

Give UB vice enough and we shall be prepared for slavery ; preserve 
wir virtues and our steady habits, and we may still be independent. 

TO THE HONOURABLE THE MEMBERS OF 1*HE GENERAL 

COURT, ABOUT TO HE ASSEMBLED.' 
(Sentlemenf 

The presumption that may be attached to our boldness in addressing 
you, will, as we hope, be in some degree palliated by our desire to do 
good. 

A petition is soon, as we undeirstand, to be presented to yonr honour- 
able body, praying relief in cases of 4iMN>lveDcy ; we have declined even 
seeing the petition, that our opinions on the subject might be free from 
taas, and simply the result of contemplation. * 

We never have been, and never shall be, the advocates of idleness, in- 
dolence, or fraud ; and consequently must be opposed to every System 
that tends to introduce rather than correct them ; but we must say that^ 
as we think, the effects of our present laws respecting creditor and 
debtor tend to produce all.— It is not every mind that has firmness 
enough to endure with fortitude the tkock of misfortune ; nor is it every 
mind that has virtue enough after misfortune to resist ttuch temptations 
as are offered as consolations to wretchedness, but which are the fore- 
runners of every vice.— The equal punishment of the imfortunate and 
the fraudulent drives many an honest man to deeds of desperation, and 
the power placed in the hand of one individual spurred on by the obsti- 
nacy of mistaken opinion, by resentment, or avarice, may, by the right 
which now a few dollars can purchase,plunge a whole family into the abyss 
of misery, and restrain the hand of the principal sufferer from doing 
justice to himself and others. We know that frauds are practised, but we 
believe that our present system of laws respecting debtor and creditor 
tend more to the introduction of them, than the original feelings of the 
individual who commits tliem. We should not have been thus bold in 
our assertions if our mind had not dared at the same time to suggest a 
remedy. 
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We think that miflfortane and fraud are not to necessarily connected 
as to be incapable of separate existence ; and althou^ we subsetibe 
generally to Dr. Young's opinion, that 

*' Look into those they call unfortunate, 

" And closer view'd yo«rtl find they are to blame ;** 

Tet may men be to blame for fiiling^ that deserve not the punish- 
ment due t J vice.— And while the best of us are frail, let us in charity 
make some allowance for the frailties of others, and propose something 
that will better reconcile the leg^ authority of man to the will of heaven. 

As we know not that any thing we are about taking the liberty of sug- 
gesting has been yet proposed, we think it necessary in the first place 
to declare, that our intentions are founded on a belief of the practica- 
bility, • 

Ist. Of making a distinction between misfortune and fraud— -and that 
distinction once made, justice can do all the rest. 

Sndly. Of preventing fraud by removing its cause— the fear of entire 
and immediate ruin from one unfortunate occurrence.— We would 
prevent despair, and inspire industry. 

3dly. Of preventing private coitfeyances, and doing general justice. 

On these principles let us suppose a court founded, composed of jus* 
tices of the peace,' with the sheriff of the county as the presiding officer, 
or others of acknowledged integrity, called or fbrming a court of equity 
or conscience ; not to determine debts, but to have cognizance only of 
debts acknowledged or decided. 

Let us imagine such a court established, with discretionary powers to 
act in all cases on principles of justice ; their decisions however subject 
to appeal to the supreme court ' 

We will next suppose a few cases as brought before (hem. First, 

A creditor appears who has obtained judgment in other courts against 
his debtor, but the debtor has refused payment— the debt is of course 
due— the debtor ia summoned, he meets his creditor, produces his books 
and papers to the court; every thing appears fair and open, but circum- 
stances which he could not control, have removed his present ability— 
his only crime perhaps, confidence in public and chartered institutions^ 
Should any individual have it in his power to send such a man to prison, 
and drive his sons to beg^gary or robbery, his wife and daughters to pol- 
lution for existence ? Oh no. Such a court as we propose would say to 
the creditor— this man is honest, but he has been unfortunate ; you must 
not distress him, you must be patient and wait for your money, and if 
you yourself should be dbtressed thereby, you shall experience th« 
same protection on application to our court. Second, 
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Let us next suppose an opposite cas&— a debtor summoned by his cred- 
itor appears ; he has no books, or if he has they are concealed, he is 
prored to have obtained money on false pretensions, he has been fraud- 
ulent and dishonest, he has misused the property of others, he has 
knowing^ly and intentionally distressed the widow and the orphan— such 
a roan, such a court would have the power of punishing as he deserred. 
Third case, 

A person loses a vessel at sea, a house or his goods by fire, he feels 
himself in consequence liable to fail ; he places himself under the pro* 
tection of this court, lest all that he has lefl should be secured by attach- 
ment to one man, and his other creditors have nothing.— The court sends 
its summons to his creditors ; they appear ; the court examines the 
amount of what is lefl, leaves what is necessary to the unfortunate debt- 
or to recommence business, gives what ought to be given equally to the 
creditors, and then restrains tbem from making further demands until 
stated times, when industry may have enabled the debtor to discharge 
them. Fourth case, 

A person from dissqipointments or other circumstances is obliged to 
let his note remain unpaid in the baQ|;<r-A suspicion is immediately 
spread of his instability^pe who thinks more of his own interest than 
general justice, sends an attachment on his house or goods— -the conse- 
quence of which is, that he who might under the influence of such a 
court as proposed have paid every farthing that was due to all, is forced 
to such sacrifices as oblige him at last to compound for four or five 
shillings in the pound. fT6 be continued. J 



Thmtre^ Friday t Dec, iSth, 1809. 
ROMEO AND JULIET, AND THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 

Ths greater part of our readers must be so well acquainted with this 
play as to rtfnder any thing we could say about it in our number unne- 
cessary.— But there was in the performance of it this evening some 
things, that no admirer of the drama that has any pretensions to taste 
could pass by unnoticed — the most striking features of entertainment 
exhibited this evening were most ostensibly and feelingly those present- 
ed by Mr. Mills and Mrs. Darley. We wished that Mr. Cooper had 
given us, as before, a pleasurable opportunity, of acknowledging the 
exemplification of his talents ; but this night there was "a falling off 

Of Mr. Mills* Mercutio, were we inclined to flatter, we think that 
we could not say too much.— There has been much dispute respecdng 
the proper manner of performing this character ; it has been attempted 
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in opposite styles, the serious and the comic, and it has hitherto been 
an undecided point in which it should be performed. We know not 
that Mr. Mills had any intention of deciding this dispute, but input 
opinion, he dW decide it effectually, by adopting the happy medium— 
the genderoan— the polUhed ^ntleman decorated the wit, and the feel- 
ings of honour were delivered from feeling ; we thank him in the name 
of decency for justifiable omissions, and every tribute wf can give to 
correctness of conception, elegance of action, and effectual execution 
are his on tfdf occasion, with all our heart. 

Of Mrs. Darley, in Juliet, we cannot say more ; but we will say as 
much. We have before admired this lady's happy intelligence of Shakes- 
peare's characters— her pretty face and harmonious tones are nature's 
gift^we praise her not for them ; — but for the just appUcaii&n of them, 
dictated by an energy of mind, we loill praise her till Shakespeare him- 
self shall rise up from his g^ve to tell us we are wrong. 

Mr. Dickenson.— We have our doubts respecting the propriety of his 
performance of the character of Peter— but custom offers him a shield. 
—His performance of the Apothecary entitles him in our estimation to 
the Mghest credit, for there was all feeling, and consequently no bur> 
foonery. 

Mr. Johnston.— There is a something with which we are not acquaint- 
ed that occasions a g^reat variation in the performances of this gentle- 
man : it may be a misappropriation of characters. In the character of 
Henry the sixth we indulgped our desire to praise, we can now do the 
same with regard to his performance of the Friar, but we think that 
liis utterance was too much hurried. 

" They stumble who run fast." 

We would also recommend to this gentleman, an external head 
equipment more appropriate to an old character. — The more actors can 
accommodate their personal appearance to the characters^ they repre- 
sent, the less difficulty vrill the audience have in supposing them to be 
what they wish to appear. 

We vritnessed with great satisfaction the performance of the nurse 
by Mrs. Barnes, because it was natural ; tlie extravagancies usually in- 
troduced in this character were properly omitted. 

We have seldom heard or seen the dirge executed in a more affect- 
ing or appropriate style. 

MR. WARRELL. 

We were forced to omit the last week what we thought a deserved 
tribute to Mr. Warrell, the painter and mechanist of the Theatre. — Peo^ 
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I^e are apt to »et and admire, \vithout reflecting to vhom they are in- 
debted for their pleasure ; but whereever we discover industry, talents 
or genius, and especially when we find them all united, we will do 
erery tlung in our power to present them face to face to the public— It 
if not only a new scene that we oug^t to admire, but the talent and ge- 
nius that can connect diversity with economy ; this we have seen exhibit- 
ed in Adelg^thau Independent of general changes, there is one scene al- 
most new, which has always had, as it deserved, a general applause ; we 
Irish the public hereafter not to forget that they have experienced some 
ploisure fVom its effects. 

Theatre, Mondat/, Dec. 18th, 1809. 
OTHELLO, AND HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

Ma. Mills appeared this evening in the dress of Othello^ and Mr. 
Cooper performed lago. 

We are conscious that the labours of Mr. Mills must necessarily be 
gfeat ; we give him every deserved credit for industry and exertion, 
and we admire his talents when with them is connected that adequate 
knowledge of his part, without which the greatest genius >aust be 
eclipsed. 

We hop« that the public will make allowances for premature exer- 
tions, while we on our part judge principally from what we see. 

We shall evei^ consider a complete commitment of the part to memo- 
ry as an indispensable requisite in all claims to general approbation. 
Particular instances of good acting and correct delivery may occur, but 
occasional excellences will not obtain our sanction to the performance 
of a whole character. We believe that the talents of Mr. Mills are 
equal to the just conception and exhibition of Othello, but much study 
must yet be added before he can become master of it. 

An elemnt and appropriate performance of many parte of scenes 
appeared tp justify this opinion ; and to this we can only add a wish, 
that we c<kild have approved the whole, with a hope that a future per- 
hemuice of it may give us the opportunity. 

There is however much to be pleaded in behalf of all the performers 
this evening, and pairticularly in behalf of Mr. Mills, this being his first 
performance of so arduous a character in Boston. The shameful and 
disgraceful outrages on decency that are still submitted to by an in- 
sulted atidience, must ever be to that audience a palliative, if not an 
indemnification of the incorrectness of an exhibition. 

Of this and other indecorous behaviour we shall say more anon. 
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We think that (excepting a few instances of deficiency, fbi^ which th« 
cause of the above remarks will amply plead extenuation,) Mr.Cooper'a 
p^ormanoe of lago was, in conception, style, and execution, superior 
to any exhibition we hare before witnessed. The charact^ of lago wo 
conceiTe to be infinitely more difficult to a performer than that of 
Othello ; and although the just exhibition of it may not strike so gen- 
erally or pleasingly as that of Othello, the comparative merit of two 
actors judged solely by an equally just exhibition, the dne of Othello 
and the other of lago, must be estimated in favour of the latter. We 
hove seen this character of lago so viUanQutly performed, as to stagger 
some opinions respecting Othello, who only is 

** Of a free and open nature, 
" That thinks men honest that but seem to be so." 

They who have to performed this character throughout, appeared to 
have had but little knowledge of the ** Divinity of Hell," or if so, to 
have forgot that, 

'* When Devils will their blackest sins put on, 
" They do suggest at first with heavenlif shew," 
As should lag^. lago's villany is not suspected till the catastrophe ; 
and why ? but because he ha^^ always worn the face and shew of honest}- 
to others. , 

Mr. Bernard approached nearer to the Venetian gentleman, than on 
a former occasion, and we contemplated the improvement with much 
pleasure ; we hope however to live to see the character of Roderigo 
performed. 

To Mrs. Mills we would recomnbend the consideration that Emilia 
does not mean to infer that shf dares to wager that Desdemona is hon- 
est ; but that she veuld,d»ret, i£ it was a matter to be decided by a 
wagper, to stake her soul for her honesty. 

<* I durst, my lord — to wager she is honest, 
« Lay down my soul at stake." 

CONSTABLES. 

From the Repertory, Dec. t9th. 
Wanted to attend the ^een hoxe* of the theatre, h constable who is 
able and vdlUng to do his duty. To such a one good pay will be given. 
Apply at the theatre. 

We republish the above, not with a wiew or pretence of giving ii 
greater circulation, but to exhibit to the public a desire of the managers 
to do their duty, if they can find any constable who is able and willing 
to do hie duty ; suitable rewards are offered-*if therefore such a consta- 
ble is to be met with, we may hereafler expect some degree of decency 
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hi ouiwatd depoftmettt in the green boxes— but if we find that such a 
constable is not to be met wxtfat the blame will no longer attach to the 
managers^ and we shall endeavour to trace it to its original source, be i€ 
where it may; and to 

" Find out the cause of tbi« effect^ 

*• Or rather say the cause of this defect, 
" For this effect defective, comes by cause," 
We should however be inclined to think that the defect arises 
rather from the unwillingness than the inability ; and this unwillingness 
may be produced by the fear of not being properly supported by the 
public in the execution of their duty ; this being the case, the blame at- 
taches itself to the public, and an inference must then be drawn that the 
public are more inclined to encourage vice than virtue, by familiarizing 
the most abandoned conduct and expressions to the eyes and ears of 
their wives, daughters, and sisters. 

At present we believe there is no theatre in the world where the la- 
dies, old and young, and even fashionable, deport themselves in so deli- 
cate and honourable a manner as in the theatre of Boston ; such conduct 
calls silently but impressively on all the honourable part of male society 
for sanction and protection ; but we are sorry to find that they do not 
experience them from the gentlemen. ^ It is allowed on all sides that the 
theatre has a powerful effect on public morals— that effect will be good 
or bad as the public decide— if they mean that its prominent feature 
shoufd be that of a brothel j for the sake of virtue and humanity let us 
keep our wives and daughters from it ; if we intend it as a school of im- 
provement, as it may be made in pronunciation, language, and morality, 
let us protect our wives and daughters while attending it. The rioter 
who deprives a thousand persons of a fourth part of their pleasure, robs 
them of the fourth part of the money tbey have paid ; and should be 
treated as a robber ; he has no longer a right to his customary or pur- 
chased rank. All laws would justify a constable in removing such a 
man from the society in which he can only be considered as an intruder, , 
and every roan who wishes well to his country or regards the honour of 
his town would assist a constable in his execution of established justice. 
It is not by turning every face in the Pit or Boxes towards the lower 
gallery that decency can be advanced there— such conduct alone only 
proves the feebleness of inclined opposition and excites a more auda- 
cious daring in the offenders— the honourable part of the audience must 
rise at once, the constables must be ordered to do their duty, and the 
'j^Uic, if the majority should prove in favour of virtue and morality, 
must assist them in the abolition of practicea that would be no where 
else endured. 

13 
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7W«<iay, Dec. 19«A, 1809. 
THE REVENGE, AND TEKEU. 

This tragedy, which is cTidently founded on the base of Shakespeare'* 
Othello, was written by Dr .Young, with a view, ai it it supposed, of giving 
to the character of Zanga some more apparently justifiable cause, £x 
the villany he commits'. Dr. Tomig was an excellent moralist in the 
closet, and endeavoured sedulously to make men what they should be, 
from the effects of his labours in their cause.— Shakespeare took men at 
they were, and by exhibitingjthemselves to themselves, shewed them in 
glowing colours the natural effects of common infirmities. 

We have had the honour of delivering several times in the college 
hall at Philadelphia, a parallel between the characters of lago and Zanga. 
We have since lost the manuscript— and as our observations on this oc- 
casion must necessarily be short, we will content ourselves at present 
with drawing a general but concise outline of the two characters, and 
leave the rest to be filled up by the contemplations of those to whom the 
subject may prove amusing. 

Dr. Young has derived the causes of Zanf^'s conduct from the 
noblest feelings of the heartr-the love for his slain father, the adoration 
of his country, the disgrace of having been chained for fighting in its 
cause, an anxious sympathy for his conquered countrymen ; and lastly, 
his resentment at the indignity of a blow. Zanga, too, was a man (as re- 
presented) 

** Whom armies followed and a people loved." 
Such a man would, perhaps, natural^ seek revenge on the causer of aU 
these wrongs— but the question is whether, $uch a man would naturally 
seek ««cA means. 

Let us next in a brief manner examine the exciting causes of f ago's 
conduct It ori^^ates from hypocrisy in alliance, the sordid lust for 
wealth disgracefully obtained, a mean jealously of Cassio's preferment, 
a base suspicion of his wife's honour. Such a man was ripe, as intro- 
duced, for deeds of darkness and of murder. 
Which poet has more closely followed nature I 
We witnessed only the first act of this play and part of the last; our 
engagements were elsewhere in the interval. 

Of Tekeli and the performance of it we would again speak highly, bad 
we time and room. 

Wc will only recommend to Mr. Bernard, jun. a more respectful con- 
duct in future to the Queen of Hungary ; his rank, his embassy, and his 
character as an officer, and coiisjequently, a gentleman, required, at 
least, poUteneu. 
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THBTnaimgertpubticly, at least, impliedly ag^ree to pla3r'iml7 three 
itimeB a week. Tt^ remuning^ evenings, in coinpliaiice with\hfeir reg- 
ulations, are selected by other meritorioas characters for their exhibi- 
tions. Bvery pubHc votary has a claim to a fair chahce ; but they, who 
depending^ on there bemg no thMtrieal exhibition on the evenings on 
which they have advertised their performances, are injured by an innp* 
▼ation of this nature, and injured, in our opinion, unjustiy. 

MR. OGILYIE. 

Tuetdtttft Dec. 19, 1809. 
ORATION ON WAR. 

Had we attended Mr. Ogilvie this evening solely for our own gratifica- 
tion, we should have retired perfectly satisfied with the delivery of a com- 
position that entertained us. But in our character as editors, and thereby 
bound to deliver candidly and generously (for we must be candid and gen- 
erous to the public as well as to individuals) we are obliged to search more 
deeply, and to discover if possible what is to be found at the bottom.^- 
We were promised an " oration** Nowln our opinion (avoiding technical 
terms) an oration should have a beginning, a middle, and an end ; and 
these three parts should be so intimately connected, as not only to form 
one whole, but they should be so naturally combined as to excite the 
attention at first directed to the head, interestingly to the body and the 
feet ; till the mind at last conceives a perfect whole. 

The first literary, with other equally repectable characters in Boston, 
attend Mr. Oglivie's orations— if we do him wrong, let it be proved— if 
any thing we observe is controvertible* let it be controverted— we are 
single ; he has (apparently at least) the host of critics in his favour. 

We will boldly place our honetty oT decision against any arguments 
they can advanced— We expect all the low insinuations of jealousy, en- 
mity, and rivalry that wiU be imputed to us— but we will undauntedly 
declare that opinion which is the result, as we think, of an unbiassed 
judgment on this, as on every other occasion. 

The oration was on war, but " cui bono ?" To tell us that the conse- 
quences of war were the slaughter of individuals or thousands ? our 
daily newspapers prove that. 

Was it to make us believe that war was only to be introduced by five 
qualifying causes, and that the origin of war was superstition ? 

Was it to unnerve the strength of a nation, and relax the arm of the 
officer by telling him that his only object was to commit murder^? 
"CredAtJud«us." 
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If we can judge of ofllcert hy thoM ve bsre the hooovr of being ac- 
quaintad wiUi« their first ol>ject is their country's good-*tbeir second, 
mecpy. 

The fact is, that war, like duelling, is an inentable eTil— they both 
have their origin in the depravity of the human heart, whatever other 
paasiona that depravity may lead to { but we lear those passions are 
more in number than '* five" in both cases. 

We regret that Bfr. Ogilvie employs his talents on such subjeets, un- 
less his object be only temporary emolument, and then we could only 
congratulate his purse 

We admired his oration on the Athencum, for that -wag an oration s 
we were {leased with his lecturss on Education and Suicide, for we be- 
lieve they have afiected moral good — but an attempt to dissuade an 
honourable nation from g^ing to war, if its government sees just cause 
for it, by telling the citizens that they may be killed in consequence of 
it, or that they themselves may be obliged to commit *' murder,** b doc- 
trine to which^'even " honour'* however " evaneocenll** could not submit 
*' A little flattery sometimes does well.*' 

The composition was some h»w or other wound up with an intended 
compliment to the Americans. They whose fathers had fought for and 
obtained by w^r their independence, could not have been much flattered 
by its sincerity. 

The quotation from lord Hastings was very unappropriately intro- 
duced, as relating to wars in general—- Aw remarks were applicable only 
to cMlwars. 

We think in general, that Mr. Ogilvie introduces too many quotations. 

We were at a loss to reconcile Mr. Ogilvie's observation, that enlight- 
ened nations always preserved their freedom, with the present extent 
of the French empire ; or to comprehend why a nation, having once ob- 
tuned its freedom, should not afterwards be liable to subjugation.— We 
also felt some difficulty in comprehending how wars were always attend- 
ed with disadvantages to all nations, when we reflected on the respective 
states of England and Holland at this time and on those in which they 
stood one hundred years ago. 

We shall now perhaps be told that we are endeavouring to lessen the 
credit attached to Mr. Ogilvie's talents ; we say that we are only jud|;lng 
the misapplication or feeble esertion of them on particular occasions. 
Quandoq bonus dormitat Homerus. 



TO KEMO N01Kn)T, ESQ. 
Is your No. 5, of Saturday 16tb inst I observed an address to your 
Roxbury neighbours on tlM subject of mendicftnts, infesting our neigh* 
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boiiriiood. ''Wbotlwytfe! Wfaelhfir they Im really oljecti of oharityy 
or only pretaidedfy poor, tbit tl^y may traTol at oUmt portoM* ox- 
pense i Whether it be deceit or poverty* that bringa them to oar 
hooaesy" &c. an appikation it made to the MtMtler fin* iaibrmatioii, 
aad todi tnlbniiation it a^id to be ^ expected.** 

It is tr«e tiiat within a ftwtmght paat» an tuwsiial number of befgart 
haTC mode their appearance amongst ua ; though ecarcely a week panes , 
without more or lets appticatkma ibr charity. W1k> these persons are, 
is as great a secret to your n«ghboiir% as to yonrftelf. Most of them 
are foreigners, who have transported themselves to tlie capitol, and at 
this season oi the year pmrHimlar^, live by begging. To alRsrd them 
ibod or raiment, when hungry or naked, cannot be ••to encourage vice."* 
To give them money, however, is no charity ; for they generally apply it to 
the purposes of intoxication . These persons commonly resort to haruhome 
dwellings in Boston and its vicinity ; because, there they expect to meet 
with persons, whose affluence enables them to contribute to their aid. 

I win venture, however, to say, that no neighbour of our's ever sends 
them to such houses; and that they who reside in them, do not direct 
them to the houses of any others'. The. V9*sfcer of this reply has had fre- 
quent occasion to draw upon the charity of his "rich neighbours,^ for 
objects, whom he has known to be deservii^^ad needing relief; and in 
no instance did he ever apply in vain. He has oflen received more than 
asked for, but on no occasion do^s he ever recollect being mortified by 
a refusaL Amongst others in less affluent circumstances he has oflen 
had the pleasure to observe a disposition equally benevolent, and acts 
equally generous, according to their abilities. The inhabitants of Rox- 
bury, whatever be their defects, and, doubtless, with the rest of mankind, 
they have their defects, can never hejiutly charged with a deficiency of 
benevolent feelinjps, or actions. If they do err, it certainly, is not on the 
side of mggardne99. For them to erect "an establishment for the pro- 
rbion of supper, lodging, &c. for travelling pfiupers," would be only to 
invite into their neighbourhood a horde of vagrants, who would proba- 
bly make their benefactors the first objects of their depredations. There 
is, already, an asylum for all the poor of tlie town, where every accom- 
modation that humanity or benevolence can suggest, is amply provided ; 
and where any person from another town, who can show himself a proper 
object of such indulgence, will receive equal attentions, till he can be 
safely transported to the care of his own. This establishment is not 
very ^ssimilar from the one you propose. 

I would by no means, question the benovdent intention of your inqui- 
ries; but could have wished, however, they had been made in private, 
instead of the public vehickf in which you have chosen to convey them. 
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Tou could eafily have been siidtlM, f think, tluit no netghboor erer di^ 
i«cted these persons to your boiitet but tiiatthej found out your house of 
themseWes, and were probably drawn to H, no less from its appearance 

(wMbMftlianleriUhospiti^tywtfiMfi. Andfarlessisttsupposeable,tbat 
any one iHio has the least knowledge of your therary character could have 
applied to yout or to year's, tlie epithet of a/tW. If you knewus better^ 

f jrou would think more highly of our dispositions and understandings, 
than to suppose «# capable of such injustice and foUy. 

As it is presumed, that motinw of b enevolence induced you to insert 
the piece alluded to, the same motiTe, I doubt not, in justice to your 

^neighbottrs, of whom your renders may have rec^ved erroneous impres- 
tions, will induce you to pflMsh this reply. f T. G. 

Jamtdca Plain, JHee, 19, 1809. 

S km ewkt r e , J)ec 12th, 1809. 
Ma. NoBonYf 

Dear Sir— Having notMng to do, and consequently wishing for Some- 

THiHC to amme me; which, you know, is always found among the 

CLASSICS, I took up Catullus, in which I found the enclosed ^>tf d*f9prii / 

which, together with an Imitation, I send you for publication. If you 

find errors in the attempted imitation, you will please to recollect the 

scriptural authority we have for saying "Nobody is paaracT;** and 

of course it will occur to you, that perfection can be expected in the 

H^orA?#of "NoBODV." 

At) FABULLUM. 

CoENABis bene, mt FabuUe, apud me 

Faucis, si Dt favent, diebus ; 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 

Coenam, non sine candidft puelli 

Et vino, et sale, et omnibus cachinnis ; • 

Haec si, inquam, tuleris, venuste noster, 

Goenabis bene : nam tui Oatulli 

Plenus sacculus est aranearum. 

Sed contrl, accipies meros amores, 

Seu quid suavius, elegantius^ve est ; 

Nam ung^uentum dabo, quod meae puellae 

Bonftrunt veneres, Cupidinesque : 

Quod tecum olfacies, Decs rogpdiis* 

Tttum ut te fhciant, Pabulle luuum, 

IMITATION. 

My dear FabuUus, pray you be, 
A few nights hence, to sup with me. 
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Obsenre ay tempting^ ** bill of fare -** 

See what tlie luacioua itetoa are : • 

Egga and ojsters, fowl fad ftah » 

In shorty sir, every fitv'rtte dish ; 

Ladies and wine, and, friend, I pnthee, ^ 

When thoa com'st, bring aUtke9ewith $h§e. 

You stare, Fabullus ; 'tis no jest ; 

Tm find these onfy / I the rest : 

For, sir, my larders, pantry. Tats, 

And cellar too are fiill*-of raU* 

Kay, dont be angry ; hear me through ; 

Be patient ; " lend an ear," or two. 

Ill give you wine to quaff, 1^ Jove ;. 

Nectar itself ; the vine of love ^ 

And then such essence, sir ! your lover 

Will wish she had been ne$e qll over, 

SOMEBODY. 

Thurodajff Dec, 21, 1809. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLB MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 
** I will a plain unvarnished tale unfold." 

Ir public orations or discourses are intended fbr public good, their 
objects are most easily obtained, when suph expressions only are adopt- 
ed is are c alcula t ed to make their way immediately to the heart— and 
foch expressions are the ** unvarnished" effusions of plain common sehse 
— " worth all the world besides." 

The address by Benjamin Russell, Esq. this day, was in our opinion, 
complete in every thing that should have been delivered on such an oc- 
cision, to such an institution. An institution, to the members of which 
we owe every thing— but flattery. The compass described the circle to 
which^e confined himself; the level kept him from rising too high i and 
the square made all his turns-bright angles— and if there was no extra- 
ordinary acuteness in them, there was at least no obtusity. 

We confess that we were ourselves among the number of those most 
pleasurably ^sappointed on this occasion. From the writer we expected 
moch, and there we were not disappointed. From the orator we expected 
less— on future occcasions we shall have reaeon to expect more. 

To those who may imply a want of grace in Mr. Bussell, we shall only 
observe that he was not the ac/or, but the man. 

We either have, or usurp, a right to speak freely on all occasions ; but 
we will take off our shoes before we tread on holy ground-^and we there- 
fore only ask Mr. Emerson, if we may not doubt the propriety of the 
application of the epithet ** skilful" to the Creator \ 
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Mr. Emerson's prayer was mm elegant^ apprapriate, and eUboraie, 
at any we have lately heard ; perhaps, he took loo oiueh pains. We 
thmk that he would have effeetuUly pt ifori md his dnty, had he com« 
pressed his prayer, so as to hare demanded only one half the attention, 
which however was cheerAiUy bestowed cm the whole. 

Ifr. Btebbins, sang with at much energy as his modesty on the occasion 
would permit, the appropriate ode by Mr. Sndling . W^ wish to insert 
it— but cannot 

Th dUtant Sdifn •/ Jifkwipt^tert. 
We are gratified by your offers to exchange papers with as, but we 
cannot accept them. We have stomachs that will not be satisfied with 
news. _—««. 

ADVERTI8EMBNT BXTRAORDINART. 
We do not intend generally t» advertise pvoduetioBt ^any kind, but 
we think we should be unjust to ourseWes, if we did not on this occm- 
stoa ohterre that ■ On Mondajf next xriU be PubUehed 

LOUISA ; 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 

Ify Jambs FBraKLL, N.N. A.S.a A.B. A.C. AD. A.E. A.F. Sic Sic. 

KA.— This little tale, waft intended &r thia number, but wc haTe 

pn m d so much en one thing and the other that we hare no room for 

poetry. 

It has accidentally fidlen out, with " Something ;" but aU our snbscri- 
beta, fcaders, &e» may eaaily -make up die quarrel by paying6 cents, 
and imiting tlMm. 

• ""^^^^"^ 

ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT. 
Iv the Preas, and on Monday the first of January, will be published 
by John West 8i Co. 

A J^EW'TEAR'S GIFT, 
To the Youth of both Sexes, composed of Maxims in easy Rliyrae, by 
Jambs Fbnkxlu 



Tbb respect due to our Minister at Roxbury has, by the insertion of 
his letter, obliged us to omit other subjects prepared for this number. 
To correspondents we will reply in our next. 



Or the elegant entertainment {^ven to the Members of the Mechanic 
Association, we could have said much had we room — all that wc could 
have said will be understood by saying that it was prepared by Bfr. 
Hamilton. 
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% EBXTED 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE* 

"*7V» Something Mthin^.** 

■- ■!■ ■ ggggggBBSg— Sg-ggg I \m 

No. 7.] JBoetrntf Satmrdtttf^ December 30, 1809. [Vol. I. 

jj ! _ . ' ... ■ miH i ^«i n ^ i^ I I ; ■ 111 I. 1 .1 J I j > 

MOR£ UBTTEI^ TO KOBODT. 

MB. 

If you don*t write more pliuner, no body can't understand you. 

Yours, G. 

m. moiTOK, — — 

There ttaBobacttfity in some of yoor pastaget ^at exeilM imfory, 

cootequenUy espaaaioik of int a H — fc. Yo«rt» H. 

Antmer <• lAt oAnw. 

^'Bretis esse laboro*' ted nm^ at •baenraa fim. N. K* 

MR. SOMBTHISrC, 

I am of a vety imgular natore, and bdinp tlM first pcnon in the so* 
oiety ofliettera, see no reaaon^ why I should be ezchided from so sin- 
gular a prodnotioB. I. 

Mn.V— >rMi nreTeryciinung, but cannot gain admittaiieei^^ PTe^ 
givea us a fkttal ia^ortanc^ K. N. - 

Fbixnb ircMo,— The soft sounds of C haye robbed me of my natural 
ri^ts, you are no ^ sceptic,** and I, therefore, trust that you will do all 
IB your power to restore them to me. t K. 

Anmer, 

Fbieitd k,— We rather think that C has given up too many of his 
Roman rights, and we fear irretrieraUy. N. K. 

6ooi> sx«,— As I help to make up your name I think you should en- 
dcBTOur to prcTcnt my banishment from words wi^ whidi I have been 
so intimately oranected. Yours, fiiMi%, I^ 

Good L» Anawer. 

Too much of one thing is good-*fi>r nothing. N» N* 

13 
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THE FIRST LINE OF 8T. J<mN. 
"*Ei»«tof 5^/OAO'r9X" 
"In principio crat vm'bum*** 
"In the b^^inning wai the wm^'* 
The reverend and highly uetpected gentlenan who quoted the llrit 
of the above linea during a latf co&veraatk)m will of course from our re- 
plies at the tnne, expect sooie notice of the suljeet We do not affisot 
silence in company to resemble Addisoo» but wheoever we can listen to 
9ueh conversation* we shall always be as siknt as » man's power o»ur 
his tongue will permithim to be ; we will attend that we mi^leeni» aad 
* qieak not, that we may wnle. . 

As we.observed, there was not one ea p lma t i o n of this panage givM 
that corresponded inth mo* idea«» of course our opiuioB m oipe oto d. 

We have already declared our general admiration of the sacred writ- 
ings { but, perhaps, that admbplion has not been a little excited by our 
own vanity, in supposing that we have easily reconciled some of the meet 
diil|cult passages to moderate coaoeptions; we have at least satisfied 
our own. 

. Folios have been wrkten Oft thiatoit line of St J F o l m we beliefeour 
ideas of it te be original ■ they mmf have been bdhve pu h ii ihod wt> d^ 
not recollect that we have sees them. 

It is well known Umt what in English we Gnproperiy) ealt ^theevri^ 
is so essential to a sentence that no meaning can be expressed without 
it The Greeks and Latms called it,— the one" iAiyM,** the other «<ver- 
bum.** Tun ward/ thereby aCrming it to be the etemfiai printi p h of the 
existence of sense in the ndlocation of terms— without which no senso 
c#ai/tf exist Now the expiessioa^o Ai)«c," being used to signify the es- 
sential principle of sne thing, is it too great a streteh of imagination to 
auppose that St John used it in a metaphorical senoe to imply theessen- 
tial principle of all things ? especially as the same sense is retai^ied in 
the Latin translation, and only becomes obscure in the English. 
May wc not understand this passage thus ? 

In the beginning was the " essential principle,** and the ^'essential 
principle'* was with God, and the " essential principle^ wot God. 

Theatre, Wednetday^ Dec.20ih» 1809. 

AI»L6ITHA, AND THE TWO BAISEBS* 

Wx were obliged to omit from our last our remarks on this perfor- 
mance; they would now be out of date. The npvehy of the entertain- 
ment consisted m the exchange of characters between Mr. Cooper afid 
Mr. MUls. 
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Theatre^ Friday, Dec, 22(f. 1809. 
THE BOBUBRS, AKD THE DEUCE IS IN HIM. 
V#m tiM b^iefit (in *«d?ertai«d) of Mr. Cooper. There was a Mi» 
^qj^ «d >atfM# iKNMe. 

»8HReD6» BUT NOT "PATCHES." 

Wb eawKM agvee with oaet minitler ia opinion that ''an establish- 
osent lor the proTision of sapper, lodging, &c. for travelling paupers, 
would be mikf to invite into our neighbourhood a horde of vagrants." We 
tUnk it wonldt property administered^ btf the means of sending them 
more qmddy to their joumejr^s end. 

We agree that to afford food or raiment to the hungry or naked* is not 
ijgmenXkf considered) to encourage viccT; but we must contend that if 
pcnons so presenting themselves — ^iiv a hungry and naked state-Hl0 
as we are infimned, apply the money givi^ to them to the purposes of 
imlfflncstioB, that then it is no charity to* ft«d or to clothe^efai, and that 
ip^nug them Ibod or clothing ># ^encouraging vicc^ whik it induces them 
to spend the money whidi othets giv» them (to fet the more speedily 
rid of them) in the "purposes of intoxication.'* 

There ia a nomlwal nnd^ a real charity^ and from the observations com- 
wnscated in cm last wo hi^ve* sight* to inler that they who give these 
people ** beggars** money to get rid of them^ are not entitled to be told 
iB the language of scripture, ** I was an hungred^and ye gave me meat ; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave m^ (wholesome) drink ; I was a straqger, and 
ye took me in ; I was sick, an<i ye visited me ; naked, and ye clothed me.'* 

We are happy to find that th^y still ''expect to meet with persons, 
whose affluence enables them to contribute ^o their aid ;** and we most 
aiaceiely hope that if deserving, they may in such persons not be disap- 
pointed ; at the same time let that aid be substandal, not consisting in 
money giren " to be omployod In the purposes of intoxication,** and thus 
ynHltCTng them in an intoxicated stMe; to call on the next ftondtome dwell- 
ing ibr board or lodging. *k -^i- 

Against the inhabitants of Boxbury w« can hkve no personal complaint, 
nor have we ever as we know charged them witk » defidency of benev- 
olent feelings or aetiooa i we know not, thcrofere, why a justification of 
libtm should have been attempted, in a letter directed to us, which of 
course intimated an unfavourable accusation on our part. 

We flinch not from what we have already remarked in a former num- 
ber i but we wish not now to remark, as to fact, any thing that may appear 
ooiitradiclory to the presumptions of the respectable authority to whom 
we were indebted for a, communication on this subject, in our last.— AVe 
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wilU tlurofere, only •adewrour to reconcile ipparently opposite opinions, 
by «t(^^«i^,aii obserT»tioaofUiis]ielQ9emi«Aetoafiiini|grof beggnn 

applyinir for accommodiOkm to«af tieigUMttriiHr fik«^ 

we cannot take you in at present— there is some moaity^ go to thft next 

houae, there you can warm yooraeHes and get food.** 

OHH^TMAS DAT. 

Amver to a Toun^ had»f presenting a ^Sug^ar<aheJ heart etained with 

red t/off . 

O SAY, pretty maid«L 

And be not afraid 
Of the prattle of Eitty and Suei 

Jn offering ft heartf 

How could you depart 
From what you must know to he true ? 

The heart«-pretty SoQlft 1 

ihould be free from all spot, 
Aa the snow tinit descends from above i 

Pbr the benrt-*yott must 1d|ow-«- 

Or vfV soon. If not noWf 
Is the defieate maniAoii of lore. 

8ore you could not des^n 

It a picture of mine : 
9ut if 80, Ftc a right to complain ; 

For thou£^ often, indeed. 

Sorrows teach it to bleed. 
Yet the tears of the heart never stain. 



Then ^to iMohn recOTS^ 
It «Fai never deottvoi 

To prove it mny soon be jrour lot t 
The beet present you can 
Bver nuke to a num, 

B a hesfft thst is^M from a spot. 

As 'tis now Christmas day,. 

Something more I will say ; 
Many sweeter returns may you see } 

And when ojfsr^d a heart. 

With jrour own never part, 
'Till it prove from a spot to be free. 
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TTHE KATIVITY OF OUB SATIODB. 

Wk trutt thst it iviU not be deemed presamptoous in ut during this 
week, when our conteiD|^l«tive thought* -are mtaxniXfy directed toreflec- 
4iont on the festivtl we are called l^xm to celebrate^ to make a few ob- 
seirations on this subject. 

We are well aware that chrbttanity has suffered as much irom impoli- 
tie defenders of it as from kttits ojpponents, and we, therefore, enter en 
tlds Bobjeot with fear and trembttngf but we reconcile our minds to the 
delivery of our opinions, not only from an intention of doing good, but 
fton a determination that our remarks shall be so confined as to do no 
Aarm. As we do not pretend a general defence of Christianity, we shall 
Teatritt our observations solely to the capacity of the human mind of 
embracing, ^th its usual intelligence, the ^vinity of our Saviour's birth. 

We presume that all men of liberal understanding acknowlego an ori- 
ginal Creator, AU'powerfVil ; that this eternal being, at least, eternal us 
respects us, created man^ and breathed into him the breath of lifis-*that' 
this omttipotettt created woman —The being who could create, must ne- 
cessai^y have all power over the created, and must even accordingly to 
o«ir human sense of right, have the privilege of selecting any imfividual 
ibr the purposes of general good. Though millions of worlds may. at 
this moment exist; to an omnipotent being, a grain of sand wpulii. 
weig^ against a world ; for the being that can^create can destroy, acd 
re-create— It cannot, therefore, be deemed improbable, that ar^ thing 
called into existence by the will of a Supreme should be unworthy of his 
care, or that he would form a system, and leave the direction of it to 
chance. In oiur present observations we contemplate the deity only as om* 
nipotent. — (Acknowledging such aix omnipotent) can we have any difficuK 
ty in believing that such a being, who could say, light be, and light was j 
who could create man, and breathe into his nostrils the breath of life : 
who from that man, or fVom any other object, or nothing, could create 
woman, should say to a virgin, thou shall ooneeive and bear a son ? It 
is, as we believe, principally the inattention'to the variation of language, 
in its meanings that has occasioned the difficulties the commnnUy expe* 
rienoe^ in comprehending the holy script«res^-What do the people iww 
understBBd from the word Ohost^ or cveo^*9pirit ?^ Is H not sosocthing 
essentially different from the meaning the evangslists inUndedto con- 
vey? We wiU avoid quoting the words rtspecUng the conception of 
Mttpy, as used in eiv translation ; because they have been the object of 
the most indelicate allusions that infidelity c6uld suggest— We will only. 
atk oar Iherary friends, if the original words will not hear this transla- 
tiOft? <* And the wEl of the Almighty favoured heir, and shielded her 
from insult**— instead of, " And the Holy Ghost," &c. 
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We ihftll only add, that we beliere that Jeaiu (so named hef^ hit 
birth, and which word st^ifiet a saThmr) waa bom of a Ttrgin by dMhe 
ordinance, and was, therefore, caQed the Son of God. 

NEMO NOBODY, ESQ. 

SIK, 

A presuMptioa of your wittingMaa to eocottra^ ii4i»(^ver ia ol a 
moral nature, haa induced me to requeat your aUentioo, t» a wry grtat 
intruaioa upon good mannera, committed by many youai^ mea, who wm mfi 
be thought attracting and of consequence ; and that ia, 8ir» th* habit of 
aaaemhKng in parties, on the Sabbath Day, ia the moat ooMpicvoMa 
placea in the streets, to obatruct the passsage, and to atara the «irta- 
ous, innocent, and beautiful damaela out of countenanoe. WhMitaiaa 
and inclination will admit, be pleaaed to poottray, fai4lie fe^kle of 
which you are editor, the oonduct oi the aggreaaors ; which, pealiap*» 
will give **^piau^ to tham, aad thereby ** be^p vir$tie owdb^** and paa- 
vent future complainu (which at preaent are very juat) of that.%nl* 
oable part of aociety, the fiNttale aex. DECBVOT. 

JBQttmp Dec. 25,1009. 

As friends to Decency— ** Decency** will of courae excuae us for 
the omissions. It can scarcely be necessary to tell young men, thfi 
what they think of themselves is not always what others think of th$m, 
—A jroung man puts on his Sunday dress, struts before the church or 
meeting-house door, thinks he looks handsome— but the feeling on which 
be so acts condemns at once his principal beauty— his understandSi^ 
Politeness is not an evanescent qualification, it Is founded on morality. 
Ko man can be polite, that arrogates applause to himself for folly, or 
gives unnecessary pain to others, by asking their consent, to what com- 
mon sense cannot approve. 

EK6USH NCmiUTT. 

Ws have, as we fear, here*, generally, a very erroneous opinion of the 
JSnglish nobility— •we hear of the follies of a fow upstart lords, the ef^e- 
jnerons of fashion— lor folly tnakes more noise than virtue— and we 
judge of all by the most noiiy part— a knowledge of the best, end theie* 
fore, the least announced (for virtue aets ailently) would prove Chat 
every moral principle waa at least aa readily imbibed and encouraged iif 
the palacea of the reai nobili^, aa in the houses of the aoaat pradaat 
citizen. 

Some ladies here aflTect Engliah faahions, aa they are caUed, and think 
that they adopt them, by arrogating a auperiority of deporbncnt— IF^ 
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wiU Vjinliire to assure UM■^ from our own experience, that they dis« 
grace the characters they pretmd toi iiutal&---were they really aoquaiitted 
wlth> or Imd they been aoeustMned to the first, that is, the best company 
hi Sngland, from the king to the commoner, they would have been taught 
that al&lnlity and liheraKty were iu predominant features, and that 
polilenem (not p d itcs s e) wa»the si4>crstractare founded en the broad 
base of common civility* 

iuiugion; 

W!m.abaUi considering such subjects as aoct ai^ropriate to the 
aeasoo, indulge ourselves still Ihrther on topics of this nature— Re- 
Kglon ve consider as the only cnre foundation of all mortal acquire 
»cttts».and the only ne^er-fiulingjrcsource of those who are weary and 
heavy laden, and wish for rest We shall consider it, therefore, as the fo. 
cus to mhith every ray of light we may be enabled to elicit shall converge. 

Bat on this sul^ect we wish explicitly to be understood, we shall 
enter tnfeo no controversial argumento respecting the opinions of indi- 
iridaals» interlere with no sect, be biassed by no prepossessions. But 
as dmatians we shall do every thfaig in our power to impress the 
divinity of the christian religion. As Episcopalians, we trust we can 
m^mStmt^ OUT gtouttd ; as adndrers, we might almost say adorers of 
the aacred writings, we shall exert ourselves to om* last abilityjm caus- 
mg them 1o be equally admired, 1^ endeavouring to make them more 
genera^ understood. 

Bot that they are not now commonly understood, is not the fault of 
the original writers or of the translators i the difficulty originates in 
the capriciousness of men with respect to language. A word that sig- 
nafiea one thing to day, to-morrow wiU be applied to an object essen- 
tially dtlTerent} a man who would boast of being called by a certain 
title one year, the next will reprobate it as a stigma on his character. 
"We need no stronger proof of versatility in the application of terms, 
than what has come wkhin t)ie knowledge of every intelligible man 
aazing the short round of twemy yeara. The fact is, that if a man I 
atUp^ » IS that man is given, a title, distinguish'mg his situation, if 
that fitilf rt V ff y or his behaviottr in it becomes opprobrious, the word 
indf ttiginaBy honourable, partakes oC.Ms cqiprobrium, and becomes 
tt!sasfeimd tp those who are reaUy objects of disgrace. 

We WiU here introduce an example. The word '< Harlot/' for in- 
s^Bce, was once a respectable denomination, of an hired mtm, of any 
nsik, we need not express what it means now ; as the term was trans- 
^rt^Ue, it ifm transferred, and by a slight alteraUou of the orthograF* 
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phy the word *< varlet" introdaced in iU stead t thM4 word •uboMitiny 
to the customary fmte of all distinguistiiiig terau was traasmittad to 
inferiors, and by the omission of one letter the term vaki was adopted 
in iU pUce. We introduce this obserrati^n, for the purpose of asking 
this qaestion--8houkl we not in finding that word in an author's works 
published two or three centuries ago, apply to it the same slgnificatiott 
that it has at present ? 

To those who would answer yes, we should reply, they did their au- 
thor wrong ; for he employed the word according to iU meanuig in kU 
time, and certainly should not be answerable for any aherataaa in iU 
meaning by his posterity. 

The most antient translation of the Old TesUment, now extaal, is ihm 
Septuagint, translated, as it is said, about 260 years bdbre the christiHi 
. 9tT%. This translation was from Hebrew into Greek. 

The Tersioa we now generally use of the Bible was translated by er* 
der of James I. into English from the Hebrew of the OU Tettameat, 
and the Greek of the AVw. And was pubKshed in the year sixteca 
hundred and ten. In both instances the greatest exertions wtre mads 
to pipcure a faithful transcript ; but neither could Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus nor James I. however rAiTurui* the translation of either, eooi* 
mand each word to retain the meaning then assigned to it through att 
succeeding generations. Words consequently hai4ng essentially changed 
their meaning during the course of two hundred years, it is not aston* 
ishing that with a reader incompetent to restore to them their original 
sense, passages should frequently occur to alienate attention, where 
they would otherwise command admiration. 

Another cause of some of the difficulties that at present occur, b per* 
haps derived fW>m the very meoMM that were taken to pemove dff / from 
the number of persons employed In the respeoHve tmnslmions; seventy 
two in the fbrmer instance, and fifty fbur in the latter ( for as the trans- 
lation of each was to be compared with the othera» and ae it was lequireA 
that, although their work was carried on H p ar mt kf^ fiMtf ahonld agree 
cmjeinthf^ it was necessary for each to render the eriginal into Greek in 
the former instance, and the Hebrew or Greek in the hUimt into English* 
as UteraUy as possible. New it requires no very extensive kn o wle dg e oT 
languages to ascertain, that although we ttafi witbeot kijorf tetheon^ 
ginal, translate fiten^ hUtmiemL facte, u wmm manatkm, ib mt^m^ . 
and plain didactic pieces ; nay, even some of tfaej ^ y emiia s exptnssions, 
such as similies or comparisons, figures of thought, snd even eBegones^ 
where the objects are simplified in estimation by all nndons } yet that 
peculiarity of expression which every language has, and which eoofti- 
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tutcs its idiom, and that simple but comprehensive figure of rhetoric, 
the metaphor, defy all iiteral translations. 

Were we inclined to prove the correctness of this position, we 
fthould only need to refer to the daily translations of living tongaes, 
where we continually find the original senle perverted by literal trans- 
lations of idiomatic expressions. 

When an English minister is sent to the United States, we say he 
comes to our government, but when a French minister is sent, we say he 
comes near it. "Whence has this evident incbrrcctnesH of expression ori- 
ginated, but from a literal translation of an idiomatic word ? 

We may Indeed translate literally the t^rd which has t metaphoriesl 
allusion in one language into another ; but where is the explanatory circle 
of intelligence that was intended by its author ?— -left with the original. 
The consequence of such literal translations, must be an injury to-thc 
author, and confusion to the unlearned reader ; and we cannot 'but be- 
lieve, that confusions of this nature affected the inconfiderate mind of 
Mr. Thomas Paine, when he rashly entered into a contest for which he 
was in every respect unprepared. He may have observed passages in 
the scriptures, which to ftim were unintelligible, and judged therefrom 
that they couid not be understood. Ignorant himself, so far of the sub- 
ject on which he wrote, as not to know that the two testaments were ne- 
cessary to constitute the bible, he wrote only^or the ignTant How pit- 
iful is the triumph over defenceless minds ! the sallies of Mr. Paine may 
have unsettled the faith of many an honest rustic, but the doctrines of 
St. Paul make Felix tremble. — ^He is now gone— and though we elsewhere 
opposed him to the utmost of our ability while on earth, we^hope and 
confidently believe he is now participating m the mediation of that Sa- 
viour, he attempted to calumniate, and pretended to despise. 

Theatre^ Wednetdatf^ Dee, 77th, 180^. 
GEORGE BARNWELL, ^D tlQKEU. 
It is customary in almost every town in America and England, where 
a. theatre exists, to have this play performed during Christmas week, 
and merchants generally send their apprentices, sons, and daughters to 
visit it, for the moral and practical doctrines it inculcates. — From 
the thinness of the house on this occasion, we presume we tnay oongrat- 
nlatc the citizens of Boslon^ on the perfection of our young men, and their 
meknowledgment that no further improvement in morals is necessary. 

The play was so well performed, that even admitting that there is no 
emuse for amendment in our youth, we think they might hare received 
an impressiye amuaement. 
U 
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TO THAT PORTION OP THE PUBUC WHO VISIT THE 
THEATRE. 

I^ADIBS AND CBMTLEMBV, 

A Play written by a native of your town is to be produced at the 
theatre on Monday next. We haTe already given our opinion on its 
merits ; since the delivery of our sentiments th«;reon, we think tJUat it 
has been considerably improved. It will, as we believe, be ottered to 
you on the Jirts night with a correct exhibition of all its parts, so far 
as a strict attention on the part of the managers and an earnest desire 
on the part of the performers to do justice to their respective charac- 
ters, will justify the observation. On this presumption we invite the 
public to break through their accustomed habits, and attend the JirH 
evening's representation. We only ask an enlightened public to judge 
for themselves ; the most certain means of establishing confidence be- 
tween managers and the public, is annihilation of all deception. Let 
them never produce any person or play thkt has not a fair claim to 
patronage, and distrust will be banished. We have already risked our 
reputation on this play ; and on the eve of its performance we shrink 
not from what we have advanced. 

Muck has this play been the subject of coaversation, and perhaps too 
many effusions of flattery have been received as truths. We recom- 
mend it only as a production of merit ntJUietu to justify encourage- 
ment ; we think that the audience will at least be satisfied with it, and 
we will venture to add that every perfection tliat diligence, industry, 
and attention can afibrd, will be experienced on its first appearance. 

Independent of reading and private study, it will have been rehearsed 
at least seven times before the public exhibition of it. The managers, 
author, and actors wilt therefore come fairly before the audience, and 
we trust that that audience will have as fair an opportunity as they have 
ever before had of judging their respective merits. 



SCRAPS. 
We strongly recommend to the Selectmen of Boston to have the 
gutters in the streets made narrower, at least so much so, as to be 
within the elasticity of a lady's justifiable ; it must give pain to every 
feeling "foot,** to be so checked in the ambition of overleaping as to be 
obliged to plant itself in the middle of a puddle. 

Too FULL or JOKES.— Clarissa says» we are too full of jokc«. She 
is of a very serious disposition, and we should be very happy to ac- 
commodate her; but Clarissa, like otheis, may sometimes privately 
smile at which she openly pretends to condemn. 
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I KNOW THAT.— An expression oAen used with the intent of exhibit- 
mg prior knowledge t but conunonly to be recei?ed as an indirect 
avowal of newly offered information. 

A D — D IMPUDENT FELLOW — Is an expressiou which our young- m«n 
too freely adopt. Can they not perceive in the application of such 
terms, that the accusation recoils against themselves ? 

Canes.— A young man, by a manual joke may make his wit ttriking ; 
but how would it suit him in trarulation ? 

PREJUDICES. 

Wb know the prejudices that obtain against first performances at 
our theatre. We know also the almost damning idea entertained of 
native productions ; but if every thing is to be prejudged unfavourably, 
whence shall we acquire those honourable exertions of talent which 
dignify a country. It would be cruel, and in many instances unjust, to 
say that we have no native genius; such observations repel ardour 
and damp industry. To say that no Bostonian can produce a work of 
merit, is as ridiculous an expression, as it would be to say that we can* 
not build houses. Houses cannot be built without money, and genius 
must be eclipsed by the opaque intervention of poverty. 

Uncandid prejudices and unfounded predilections equally disgrace 
those who indulge them. The following anecdote of Michael Angelo 
we think appropriate, and therefore introduce it 

ANGELO. 

At the time that Michael Angelo flourished, the connoisseurs (as they 
called themselves) preferred the works of the antients to those of the 
modems. This preference gave him much disgust, and in order to ex- 
pose the ignorance and injustice of these judges, he adopted the follow- 
ing expedient. 

Privately he made a beautiful marble figure, with all the perfection 
and eleg^ce he was 'capable of bestowing. When it was entirely fin- 
iahed, he broke off one of its arms, which he concealed at home ; and 
by the power of his art, he gave the rest of the figure all the appear- 
ance of an antique. 

In this state he buried it in a place, which he knew would soon be 
dag up to lay the foundation of some building. Soon after this, as he 
expected, the workmen found the figure, and it was immediately ex- 
posed to the inspection of the curious ; on examining it, nothing was 
heard but the grei^test applauses of the antients ; and the moderns 
were only mentioned with the greatest contempt. 
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Michael Angelo, who amon^ the rest went to see the statue, patiently 
listened to the unjust remarks of these great connoisseurs, and then 
shewed the arm which helonged to it, and proved to them^ by the ex- 
actness with which he placed it to the shoulder, that it was his produc- 
tion. Thus did he establish the honour of the age in which he lived, 
and confounded those who prided themselves on their g^eat power of 
judging. 

ANTIPATHIES- 

UNDEa this article it is our intention merely to relate some very re- 
markable antipathies, and not to inquire into their causes, that being a 
subject which we must leave to the more profound scholars. 

A lady, a native of France, would faint on seeing boiled lobsters. 
Some other persons of the same country would experience the same in- 
convenience, from the smell of roses, though particularly partial to the 
odour of jonquilles or tuberoses. 

I have read of a gentleman, who would fall into convulsions, at the 
sight of a carp. 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish» 
tliat the smell of it gave him a fever. 

Ambrose Pare mentions a gentleman who never could see «n eel with- 
out fainting. 

Joseph Scaliger, and Peter Abbno, never could drink milk. 

Cardan, was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs. 

Uladislaus, king of Poland, could not bear to see apples. If an apple 
was shewn Chesne, secretary to firances I, a prodigious quantity of blood 
of it would issue from his nose. 

Henry 3d, of Fr^ce, could never set in a room with a cat 

The duke of Schomberg, had the same kind of antipathy. 

A gentleman in the court of the emperor Ferdinand, would bleed at 
the nose on bearing tlie mewing of a cat, however great the distance 
miglit be from him. 

M. de Lancrc, in his Tablevu de V Inconstance dc toutes choses, gives 
an account of a very sensible man, who was so terrified at seeing an 
hedge-hog, that for two years he imagined his bowels were gnawed by 
such an animal. 

In the same book we find an account of a very brave officer, who never 
dared to look at a mouse ; it would so terrify him, u:>less he had his 
sword in hand. M. de Lancre says he knew him perfectly welL 

There are some persons who cannot bear to see spiders, and others 
who eat tliem as a luxury. 

Mr. Vaugheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, would f^nt,or if he had 
sufficient lime, Mould run away at the sight of a roast pig. 
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The philosopher Chrysipput, had such an aversion to being rever- 
enced, that if any one saluted him he would fall down. 

John Rol, a gentleman of Alcatarai would swoon on hearing the word 
lana (Wool) pronounced, although his cloak was made of wool. 



EXCHANGE COFFEE-HOCSE. 

We hope that this elegant and important building with its valuable 
director in possession, will yet be enabled to stand firm against those 
shocks, which, in this country, every endefivour to do public g^ood must 
expect to encounter. Our hope is founded qn the following extract, 
from the Gazette. When tuck men take the direction of mch an estab- 
ment, and <io their duty, success is not only deserved but commanded. 

Thk present proprietors of the Exchan^ Coffee-Houtef have organized 
themselves as a corporation, conformable to an act of the Legislature ; 
the following gentlemen have been duly elected president and directors 
of said corporation, viz. 

Hon. H. G. Otis, Pretident : Messrs. John T Apthorp, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Timothy Bigelow, Cornelius Coolidg^, Isaac P. Davis, Sioion Elliot, 
Eben Francis, William Pa3me, Samuel G. Perkins, William Su^ivan, 
Thomas W. Sumner, Benjamin Weld, Director 9. 



BENEFICENCE. 
A sound pierc'd my heart, ^' Oh ! my husbsnd's no more, 

"The Httle he's left me youTl spare." 
Stern poverty seem'd to have girded the door, 

Yet the hand of oppression was tSrere. 

The widow informed what I scarce could believe : 

** Accept this small pittance and live." 
She cried, ** 'tis a transport such aid to receive." 

I found 'twas a greater to give.^ 



The Epilogue for the Clergyman's Daughter, is from the classical 
pen of R. T. Paine, jun. Esq. The elegfant and highly polished effusions 
of this gentleman's genius, have given to and received from his native 
town distingubhed honour ; yet will we pronounce the poetic merit of 
thia epilogue, equal to any production of his pen. We know not as 
yet that it will be spoken on Monday evening ; but whenever delivered, 
if the reciter does it justice, we will venture to say that the classical 
part of the audience will have a treat indeed/ 
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National priiw. 

It is with nations ats with individuals ; all people attribute to them- 
•elves qualities which distinguish them from others. The Indian fiibn- 
lists tell us of a country in India where all the natives were hunched 
back'd. A young handsome and well formed stranger came to this 
country. Immediately he was surrounded by a number of the inhabi- 
tants ; his figure appeared to them extraBrdmwrjf ; their laughter and 
gesticulations evinced their astonishment. 

They would have proceeded to some outrages on his person, had it 
not been for one among them who no doubt had seen me^ of shapes 
differing from those of his countrymen, and who exclaimed, ** ah, my 
friends, let us spare this unfortunate ilUmade man : should we injure 
him because heaven has not given him such an agfreeable form as ours ? 
Sooner let us fly to the temple, and return thanks to the Eternal for the 
humps which he has favoured us with." Every one will perceive the 
application of this Apologue. 

LYING. 
The boy who oflen has deceiv'd 

By telling lies in youth. 
In manhood ne'er will be believ'd. 

Although he speak the truth. 

Por as the twig is crooked, we 

Suppose the tree will bend. 
And thus disgrace and infamy 

In youth, wiH age attend. 

In a hig^ court of justice, two witnesses came. 

Who in matters of fact disagreed : 
An appeal to their character, worth, and fair fame 

Was at once by the judges decreed. 

The one was found guilty of falsehood in youth. 

And prov'd to have often decceiv'd j 
The other, ne'er known to have spoke an untruth. 

At once was with honour believ'd. 



Maxim.— The great are under as much difficulty to expend with plea- 
sure, as the mean to labour with success. 
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TXeatre, Friday ^ Dec, 29M, 1809. 
LAUGH WHEN YOU CAN, AND TEKELf. 
On thlt evening was announced, for representation on Monday, The 
Clergyman's Daughter, written by W. C* White, Esq. 



BARBERS. 

Our barbers arc frequently (at least by proxy) witty in our newspa- 
pers — if they would exhibit their wit in th^r own shops, they would do 
it eandidbf, by affording clean towels. 

Their razors too are a little dull, for want of honing ; it is hoped the 
new year's day will afford them a little oil, to make them sharper. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb promised in our last, answers in this number— we therefore must 
give them— however painful the task in several instances. 

If ** Amanda** did not intend to play a triek upon us, but was reaffy 
serious, we must say, that she is not *' to be loved.'* We do not think 
that the subjects of Mercators note, come under our jurisdiction— if 
masters of vessels do not bring their letters to the post-ofilce in proper 
time— a complaint should be made elsewhere. 

'Somebodies" have multiplied so much, that "Nobody" has been set a 
sum in Reduction— 4n additim to which, he begs leave to hope that Sub- 
traction may not lead to division. 

•* Ahem"— has mistaken our intentions and our work altogether. 

The writer of the note beginning thus— <* I send you for insertion," 
will be pleased to observe, that we can fill our pages with our 9wn noa* 
sense, and that only when we are at a stand for want of eommon sense 
wUl we admit such puerilities. 

Gekerai. Akswxrs.— We w3l always, if possible, give a welcome 
sdroission to any production of merit ; but we can neither insert nor an«> 
swer all communications. 

Euphemia's favour is lefl at the post office with some remarks ; we 
should be happy to hear from her again. 

If our oorrespondents will condescend to call at the post-offioe for re- 
turned communications, they will find them in a cover, directed ac- 
cording to tlieir signatures (excepting ** Somebodies") we have so many 
under that signature that a personal application is necessary to recover 
the original efiusion. 

We thank our friends in general, for tlieir kind assistance— many 
will perceive that we take advantages of their hints, though we do not 
insert their letters. 
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NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

This day is published by JOHN WEST 8c Ca. 

Jl J^EW-TE^ieS GIFT, 

TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, 

Composed of Maxims in c»sy Verse, by Jambs Fennell. 



The following^ is the advertisement to the New Year's Gift, pre« 
sented to the youth of both sexes. 

This little work is the offspring of accidental occurrences : It alTects 
no claim to merit for originality of thought, elegance of execution, or 
purposed industry. A hope that it ma^ prove useful, and a trust that it 
cannot prove injurious, induced me to publish it. 

Having been studiously engaged in a laborious undertaking, an analy> 
•is of Shakespeare, with a view of delivering Lectures on that author 
during the ensuing winter, I frequently felt an inclination to retire 
under the shade of my own mind, as a coof retreat from his meridian 
beams. In these intervals of relaxation, I scratched, as it were on the 
sand, a few sketches of his morals in a contour of my own idea, even in 
defiance of Johnsonian thunder ; and contemplating their usetl thought 
they might, 90 dretted, attract the attenHon^ and, consequently, expand 
the nindt of my own children, for whom alone the etchings were origin- 
ally designed. But the sun that once causes the germ to unibld, nursea 
the plant, invigorates the stock, and commandt it to bear fruit. The 
seed, at first voluntarily town, became obedient to otber powers, the 
plant sprang up, leaf after leaf was produced by a eompaUatory iidhi- 
cnce, till at last something like fruit appeared. I viewed it, and thought 
it might prove useful, if matured,beyond the limits of my own plantation. 
I, therefore, encouraged it to ripen, and having winnowed, as I hope, the 
chaff from the gprain, present it as a safe and wholesome food for youth- 
ful minds. JAMES FEXNELL. 



^ 



PUBUSHED, 
And for sale by JOHN WEST & Co. 

A DOMESTIC TALE. By JaMES FeNNELI,. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 






No 8.] BoBttmy Saturday^ January 6, 1810. [Vol. I. 

I i ' i ' III '^Api^Mi 

YET MORE LETTERS TO KOBOpY, 

Jimdve fear they triil be eenHwed to the en4 efthe alphabet. 

MR. MOmOlXTVy 

Many make mannert mAgtufy mim ; may more milku morality more 
merit my munificence. Misinterpretations musty moreover, momentous^ 
ly molest— May modisration moUtfy moroaity. M, 

MR. M. Awwer, 

You hare performed jrbur part excellently In heginnimges but we 
wish that you i||otild attend a Uttle more to the end, and if you can get 
Introduced by some of our young ladies and gentlemen instead of Mr; 
T, at the end of the possessive and objective cases, wa trust that y04 
will not interfere any fbrther with Me right to the nemlna^ve. ^Them 
there things are very pretty," does not sounds as an expression, rery 
delieately ; you will therefore be kind enough to withdraw from the 
nominative case, and attach jroorielf only to the others, in which, if 
Y interfere with you, we wfll call him before o«r court of inquiry. 

KEMO, 

Nobody notices nugatory nothings — No, not nobody. No novelty ne- 
cessitates nonsense— No, not No-ah ! N. , 

O YRX, "■*" 

Opposition ofifers, on omni opportu^tate, omni operi, obstaeka-^ 
oaut only on obliged occasions, O 

pmo QUO? """^ 

Flumb-cake, pork, pease, pleasure, plenty, patience pro purse, preseot 
pleasant protpecte, 
15 
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B£LIGIOH.-^o.U. 

Wft shiU etidetvoitf, in this immber, U exemplify tlie foregoing ob- 
oervfttionf on this topic ; in doing which we shall be as concise as perspi- 
cuity will permit us to be. 

In cor common trsaslslipn of the old testament, Cain is represented 
as saying to the Lord» " my punishment is greater than I can bear." — 
This sentence, in our present interpretation of the words *' punishment" 
and '* bear** would argue an impatient and refractory spirit in Cain» 
which we presume Moses neyer intended to exhibit ; his' reply in mod- 
cm langnago would stand tbua» "my iniquity is so great that 1 cannot 
hope to he forgiven {" or as Mr. Thomson, in bis late translation from the 
Septuagint, interrogatively puts it, ** Is my fault too great to be for- 
gtven?*' 

We shall now invite the attention of our readers to a very important 
consideration; the application of the word "God" to human betogs, in 
the holy scriptures rand if what we are about to say should be approved 
as correct, it will open a very wide field, not iar controversy, but recon- 
ciliation. 

In this, and on every other subject embraced in the present exercises^ 
till our readers shall be informed to the contrary, we profess originality 
of idea ; we have no author to refer to, no sanction, so far as we know, to 
support us in the opinions we are about to advance; thtv^re as we be- 
lieve exclusively our own, and consequently ibr them we must be re- 
sponsible. If by any of our readers similar -ideas s^>uld ^ave been 
pecoeived in any theologjcal work, we should hereafter be happy to be 
inlbrmtd of it< 

The ** sons of God,'' as mentionod in th^ sixth chi^ter of Genesis, arc 
now OUT' theme. 

" And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the . face of the 
earth, and daughters were born unto them, 

" That the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose." 

To other parents and instructors, as well as to ourselves, tif the bible 
has been placed in the hands of their children and the spirit of inquiry 
has been indulged) qupstions have been proposed — who were the sons ot 
God? What docs this passage mean ? Will you be pleased to explain it ! 

It is now our business to offer to those unfurnished with an an^wer^ 
the best illustration in our power. 

In the /«/hncy of the world, while mankind were yet few in numbers, 
it may be presumed that, being also closely allied, they would need no 
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other director than their original parent Adam ; but that as they be- 
came comparatively numerou9 and weparateH, it waa necetaary that some 
' wttthuHtative ponrer should be established.— Let its suppose that power 
to hare been delegated to any one person.^Wbat was that person to 
be called ? They had not then the already coined titles of em p e r or s , 
kings, presidents, dukes, lords, &cv— Where then was the term to be 
found that could designate authority when yet no aiahorityhad been 
introduced ? In this dilemma they would naturally apply to the>only nc- 
periw being they were acquainted with, and calling upon the name of 
their God, apply it as a title to their chief: accordingly we read in 
the last Terse of the fburlh diapter of Genesis—" then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord**— or, as is expressed in the margin of 
the quarto bible, ** then began men to call thewuelvet by the name of the 
LonL** That is, to apply the word God to themselves, as the title of 
authority. 

We shall a4vance in support of this position, the ftrst Terse of the 
seTcnth chapter of Exodus. 

^And the IxMd said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a CMto 
Pharaoh.*' 

Can any thing be understood by this passage, other than that God in- 
vested Moses with his authoiity, or advanced him to the station of men 
at that time called gods, that he might speak boldly to Pharaoh ? for Mo- 
ses had before said—*' Lord, what am I, that I should go to Pharaoh ?" 
thereby intimating that his low station in life, and the consequent humil- 
ity of character, would unfit him for an employment of such consequence ; 
but the Lord said unto him, after hav^g given him full proof of the power 
with which he had invested him, 1 have made thee a god, that is a man 
of the highest authority, to Pharaoh. Again we are told, ** And Moses 
took the rod of God in his hand.*' Now this rod waa not defivered to 
bim by the Lord } Moses had it in his hand when he was first called ; it 
was a shepherd's staff, for Moses was at that time keeping Jethro'S flock ;^ 
but he was desired to take it with him to Pharaoh as a symbol of his su- 
preme authority, as an instrument wherewith he should do signs ; we 
should, therefore, as we venture to presume, read or interpret, *• And 
he took the rod, or symbol of his authority in his hand." 

Let it be clearly understood that our object is solely to prove that the 
word God is JrequerUly used in the holy writings, in a metaphorical sense, 
to designate the authority of man ; but if we can once prove thi9 to as- 
senting judgments, we shall have the satisfaction of unfolding in a few 
words many difficult passages to the most common understanding. 

It is at least a well founded theorem, that any thing must be as we as- 
sert it to be, if we can prove that it con not be •thei-mte ; and as we have 
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•dvaiKMd one iiiftafice wliol« tiic word ^God" ^Mtdnot poisibly be tnp^ 
poMd to mean the Almighty himself, becmufe be himself tues the ex^ 
pretttoDy ^ I ouke tiiee a God to Pharaoh,'* so ve riiall adduce odiera 
to prore that the word God, haringtheretB no intaUigible allitaion tolhe 
Snpieae Being, mutt of ooorie have reference to tome otiier object. 

In the laws of Moaea, we find one hi these words. «*Thea dialt not 
reviletbe Ooda, nor onrse the roler of thy people.** The word «*Gods* 
kere signifies the judges. 

As in the serenty-eercnth Psalm ; ** God atandeth in the congregation 
of the mighty, he jmdgeth among the Ooda :** that is, among the judges. 

Again ; **l have aaid, ye are Gods, and all of you are chthken of the 
Mmt High.** We ahidl oondode the introduetion of testimony, by one 
obs^rratioB from the month of our Savionr » **U it net«^ sa^ Je8«fe» 
«* written in vour law, I said, ye are Gods ?*• 

*<If he called them Gods unto whom the word of God comet and the 
icripture cannot be broken, say you of him. Whom the falher hath mmc- 
tified, and •enS into the world, Thau bkupKembUt beoatise I said I am the 
Son of God r* If yon have sufiered men to assume the name of Gbd 
himself, (thereby acknowledging the fkct) how can you say that I blas^ 
pheme, calling myself only the Son of God f 

It must now, we think, appear evident, that the title of God, was 
given to, or assumed by men, aa the emblem of authority, and conve- 
qnently ihat in many passages of the bible wh^re the word " God** ia 
used, and perhaps whenever it is not applicable to the deity himselCi or to 
the description of the images of idolatry, we may safely eonsider it as 
aigniiying persons in superior authority. 

Having this opinion ourselves, and trusting that we have conveyed 
It to youtfafnl minds, (for we p^tend not to speak to the learned) be* 
cause we really think it will be of use to them, we proceed upon the 
foregoing principles to explain the paasage adopted as our theme 
thus, " The sons of God,** as an expression, represents the descendants 
of persons of authority, persons high in office— they saw the daughters of 
eien (beings uf lower rank) that they were fkir, and they took them wivea 
of all which tiiey chosed<-^-Considering the passage in this light, * 
instead of difficulty we find a beautiful illustration of the dangera of un* 
limited authority.— The sons of pre-eminence, presuming on the power 
of their parents, entered the cottages of the humble, and took firom them 
what wives they chose.— Modem history, or perhaps rather, modern 
anecdote, will render any thing we might farther say on this subject nn^ 
neccssarv. 
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rrin the PaOodium, Jan. 2ilU0. 
•'MR. OGILVIE. 
"A C0BRBSP0KDB1IT is happy to see Mr. Oi^vie'd second Oratiott oft 
DuettiBg, announoed for repetition this evemng. It is nodoubtedfy one 
of his most limbed productions ; and if its efTectt on the first deliveiy,' 
wns not perfeotlj coamensurate with the expectations of his mudicnee^ 
it was because a.partial £ufaire of his reooUectkm occasioned an omisb 
sion of some of the finest passages, and impaired the d^verj of the 
whole oration. Those who are oonrersant.wiUi the sab|ect, will readily 
ndinit» that when a public speaker is unexpectedly called upon to ea» 
erase his powers of recoUection^h^ inevitably exhibits a degree of ab*- 
straction in his manner, and imperceptibly loses that interest In ht» 
siUiject, which is necessary to impart a correspondent interest to his 
audience. It would be in the highest degree uncharitable, to censure 
Mr. Ogilvie for this partial failure ; when it is considered to what a 
wonderfbl extent he has improved the powers of memory. His friends 
will undoubtedly be gratified in giving him another opportunity to do 
justice to himself and his subject, and will be sure of complete satisfac- 
tion, in the second delivery of this interesting oration.** 

We know not how far some passages, if any, in the above extract 
from the Palladium, are intended to be applied to us ; but we think 
that Mr. Ogilvie himself would not be much gratified by having this 
considered, ** undoubtedly," as one of his most finished productions. 
We admire, from knowing, Mr. Ogilvie's abilities too much to suppose 
that he could not arrange the matter of hb orations on duelling, so as to 
produce one more correspondent to his general merit. We admit that 
when a public speaker is unexpectedly called upon to exercise his powers 
of recollection, he may exhibit a degree of abstraction in his manner ; 
but when the " Correspondent" proves to us that Mr. Ogilvie -was vnex- 
pededbf called upon, we will consent that we have been in the highest 
degree uncharitable, if we have censured him for a partial failure. 

Our vanity sometimes may induce us to suppose that such communi- 
cations have an oblique reference to us ; but what we dare to do, we'll 
dare to justify. 

Repetition of the second Oration on JDuelUn^. 
We gave our opinion of this oration on a former occasion, and it had 
this evening all the advantages derived from a more perfect commit- 
ment of its parts to memory.; but we must and will say that we did 
not discover from this delivery, " the omission of some of the finest 
passages" in the last. We were perfectly satisfied with tlie first deliv- 
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ery of the second oration on duelling^ tiU we were told by the orator 
himself that he had mangpled it ; and we think that our optics would 
be less acute in discenung^ Mr. Ogilvie's foibles, if he did not hims^f 
tell us he has so many. 

We disapprove of any communication (excepUnf^ when called for) 
between the public individual character and bu audience, and hope that 
the practsee lately introdsoed will be diseomtenaneed. All that a pub- 
lic clMracter has to do» is to perform^ to tha best of his abilities, what 
he has undertaken and promised ; this the audience have a right to 
expect, but no more t to court their fiivour or their battery by woiks of 
supererogation, is at least VBoecessary, and looks occasionally too muck 
like mani^^ement. 

MASQUERADES. 

As we believe ourselves to have been the first public oppoaert of the 
introduction of this species of amusement, which has since been dis> 
countenanced by authority ; we think it necessary to say sometliing 
more on the subject ; not, however, in the smallest degree intimating an 
idea that, had we been silent, the fathers of the town would not hare 
adopted the same highly praiseworthy resolutions. 

But before we make our remarks on the subject, we will lay the prin- 
cipal advertisements which have appeared relating thereto before <Kir 
Eeaders ; omitting, however, the original one for the ball itfclf. 

** Wb should be sorry to interfere with the attempt of any individual 
to gain an honett income— but our sense of duty, as advocates for public 
good, compels us to advise all friends to private or general virtue, 
to repel every endeavour to introduce public masquerades to this 
town — we are already bad enough— let us not therefore encourage en- 
tertainments that will make us worse. 

We hope the plan propossed will be, at least, postponed. 

Give us vice enough and we shall be prepared for slavery ; preserve 
our virtues and our steady habits, and we may still be independent" 

Somethings of J}ec. 23. 

**At a Meeting' of the Selectmen, Dee. 27, 1809. 
"Whereas several advertisements have appeared in the public papers, 
•fTering tickets for sale for admissioh to a masquerade ball in thia town : 
Foted, That this board observe with extreme concern, an attempt to Intro- 
duce an amusement so uncong^ial to the habits and manners of the citi- 
zens of this place, and so immediately dangerous to the morals of the 
younger part of the community — ^The Selectmen, therefore, determine to 
take every legal measure to prevent the proposed entertainment or exhibit 
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tV>n— aad direct, that the person who o£fers such tickets for si^le, and 
the occupier of the house where such entertainment is to he held, be no- 
tified of the above resolutions of the board— and be warned to desist 
from further attempts to carry on an exhibition, which' will be discoun- 
tenanced by the authority of the town. 

Btf order of the Selecimtn, 

CHARLES BULFINCH, Chmrman.^ 

*'Mr. LABOTTZERas fecls it a duty, to offer to the public sm apology 
for the unintentional injury, a proposition made by him for anew source 
of amusement has done to their feelings. Before he had matured or 
given publicity to his plans he consulted gentlemen conversant with the 
law of the land, to ascertain whether masquerades were prohibited by 
law, and was informed by them they were not. He then submitted his 
design to other gentlemen, hoping to gather from their opinion, the ten- 
dency which a thing of this kind would have. After they had examined 
the manner in which it was to be conducted and the guards for virtue 
which his regulations proposed, they declared it foretold nothing 
fatal to public decency or morality. Mr. L. likewise being a foreigner, 
and almost a stranger to the steim moratity of New England citizens; com- 
ing too from Europe, where these tlrings are often indulged, and where 
nothing ruinous or dreadful results from them, did not anticipate that 
they would induce different consequences in this country, and especially 
under the restrictions he had prepared.— However, as his proposition 
appears to be offensive to the public he will cheerfully abandon it," &c. 

January 2, 1810. 

** Tbb subscriber regrets eztrem^y that tliis amusMDent, which waa 
advertised to take place at Concert UaU, should have exdtttd the atten- 
tion of the government of the town, or have hten in any way a subject 
of public conversation. When Mr. Labottierre applied to him for per- 
mission to give amasqued ball, at Concert Hall, be was indooed to be- 
fiere that It would be patronized by some of the most respectable and 
vkttioua inhabitants of the town, who he waa assured fay.fiir.Iiahottterre, 
had prooiised to p«t their names i^nthestibscription list. He ^i»s en- 
tirely %norant that suOh asm^emetntB were prohibited by the la^a of the 
state or of the tewn. He flatters himself that those who knowJiim, will 
never suspect him of an iaSeMsoii to introdueeaniuaemeiita whose ten- 
dency would be to impair the morals •f the commoaity. 

T. WHrroOMB. 

Wx shall commence our observations by remarking, that with tit, it 
waa no question of lartft whether masquerades mij^ht be introduced or 
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not— l4iw may ek^ck, but it oftimot prevent immorality^ nor At til timet 
fmfd$h it^-— If men and women agree to be yicioaty no laws can oppose an 
adequate obatruotion. / But it it the duty of all govemmentt to ditcounf 
tenanee those ei^ilt which they cannot legally prevent, and it it the duty 
of a good citizen to support the recommendationf of a j>«o<f goTemment* 
in what it may not have a delegated power to enforce. 

Were the selectmen of Boston a community to whom our praise could 
add a mite of credit, it should be laid at their feet with the waripest 
gratitude and respect on this occasion. Many a parent may have cause 
to bless them for their interference, although that cause may not be sen- 
sible to them ; for the prevention from, is seldom noticed with the same 
warmth as the relief in danger. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Labottiere would have taken every pains 
by his regulations to secure^ so far as was in his power, decency and de- 
qorum. — Mr. Whitcomb*s character also, and the respectability of his 
establishment would have been a security against any Improper conduct 
he could hfive prevented.— But still there would have been — a masquer- 
ade. And even admitting that (Ait masquerade could have been conducted 
without a violatioo of " public decency and morality,*' would it not have 
produced anpther,,and another, and another ? and who was to be answer- 
able for the consequences ? Who shall say to the gossamer, that is imcc 
given to t;he wind— plant your seed only here and there, and then 
return to the .toil in which your original plant was rooted.— Every one 
who has seen or knows any thing of the world mutt acknowledge that 
vice was never adopted at ence by the human heart : the heart must first 
become the prey of. seductive and secret allurements ; it must first be 
taaglvtto believe ocrtaia intcndnctory amatetBentt AomRlft#/ it mnstthen 
be led to OMitflmpUte wkk ii^>lenohed eye the «iare daszling embel'i 
Mshroeatt of ibUjy tillat last it it brooffat to bluth only at tiie tight 
of vice. 

It is tnte fthatSMiaqaerades are indulged in £ovope» but justice ccmi« 
pels us to Bigr that 'm Buvope a^TCty wide dittinetion St made betweerf 
prtoau and frnkHc maaipicrades ; and the cxtredle ifmmtUmtiaA is adofiCad 
in private maaquerad^ it of iteelf a tuficient pvoof of tlie' imniond ten* 
denoy of publie onet* The moralt^ of the NewEaglaad eitiflrant it not 
to •(tmat itis hoeealy benevolent, andat we trutt» also prmid e n HttL 
But t»Mftii«t nothing niiiMVM or dsea^iA fewltt, or hat retnhed, tfm 
masquerades in Europe, mutt Argve but a tviAiBg knowledge of tfaem 
and tfaciir effects. It it not that my immediate barm retultt from a 
fashionable btiU / such institutioat are necettary and honourable, and 
perhaps their consequences may yet be palliated rather than censured 
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hy & Ubef al teind — But we camuH btf bind to the dfig^mncy of hftbHii» 
or to tJbe deviations of inferior ranks iVom that decorum whidi is pracr 
tiaed in a polished assembly.— The lower cl««sea of people wiU ape the 
manners and customs of their superiors ; whatever is once made &Bh- 
tenable is the but that will immediately catch them.F-8adi was the re- 
sult of the introduction of public masquerades in the metropolis of Bog- 
land, as to produce inferior and infernal associations too shocking to be 
described, but of which the records of the lowest court in that city wiU 
afibrd ample testimoBy. 

We shall simply add that every things we have aaid on this subject ha^ 
J)een dictated only by a sense of our public duty as editors, and we mosit 
siaeerely hope that Jtfr. Labottierre wiU obtain, what he will deserve, a 
more liberal support from the change of his eshabition* 

Aftxr sending the above observations to the prdss, we were much 
pleased by reading, what may almost be considered as their parallels, in 
the Centinel. We insert k to shew that we were aware of the filings 
of the community, on oyr 6rst npliee^ 

*' It is highly gratifying to observe the geacral and decided disappro- 
bation, with which the proposal for a masquerade in this pUce has been 
reccix '^. The sentiments expressed by the falhen» of the town on this 
subject are the sentimenta of. the community i and it is confidently 
hoped, that a regard to public feeliag and opinion wilt induce a relin- 
quishment of the de9ign.^»This amusement has e^rtwy where been repro< 
bated by tlie friends of good morals. The bafibooery, the low humour, 
the trifling habits of mind, and the waste of moneys to whkh it leads, 
are among its leaat evils. One of its wovst oflhetsiSy that it affords 
facilities and encouragements to* the moet corraptiiig ifitercourse. It 
tends to bring together a number of persons, who ought never to meet, 
and who could not be collected under any other circumjtances. No one can 
suppose, that a woman of true delicacy will visit a place, whbre she can 
have no pledge that she will not be associated wiUi the most abandoned 
of both sexes ; and where she will be liable to be addressed by stran- 
liters, in language for which they will feel no responsibility. We can 
hardly suppose that a considerate man, who values the reputation of 
steadiness and regularity, will consent to mingle with the disguised 
crowd, which such an amusement will assemble. Who th^n does not 
perceive, what kind of society and what kind of intercourse may be ex- 
pected from a masquerade. Here none will feel, that their reputations 
are at stake. The fear of shame, and the restraints of decency, which 
operato so powerfully where people are known, will here lose their 
power. Any characters may be assumed and represented; and any 
16 
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inanneri tnd aentimenU will be tolerated, which agree with ibese char- 
actert. None of the company will be contidered as speaking* in their 
own persons : some .will be able to conceal themselves effectually from 
all their associates ; mnder such circumstances, what may net be said f 
what may not be done ? An amusement more destmctire of propriety 
and delicacy of manners, more suited to the views and wishes of the un- 
principled, more favourable to licentious intercourse, more fatal to 
youthful modesty, cannot easily be conceived. Perhaps all these evil 
effects may not be produced and discovered at a single masquerade ; 
but they flow naturally and directly from an amusement, which Mngs 
together people in disguise. The friends of order and morality, and es- 
cially the friends of the young, are invited and intreated to give their fidi 
and open support to our civil &thers, in resisting an innovation, frov 
Which such corruption of manners may be justly apprehended.'* 

PROLOGUE TO THB "* CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER.** 

A .NATiYx plant invites a native sun. 

It ckdnu an honest warmth, or asks lor none. 

No hotbed flattery now will aug^t avail. 

It lives or dies, as Abftrre'i breaths prevail. 

No eastern breeze bears on its wings its praise ; 

The Wett produc*d it, and the Wett will raise ; 

From other dimes its pictured scenes are shewn ; 

But, may the pictwrt9 only be our own ! 

for 'tis .our author's chief design to shew 

Those daDgers-^innocence might never know < 

To trace the vicious error to its source. 

To mark the origin of deep remors^ 

The little flatteries, that by art prevail 

O'er virtuoua mindsy where proffer'd vice would faB. 

The fauk call'd trifling, which to others leads. 

The following lie, which drives to foul misdeeds : 

The sequent dread and horror which unbind. 

The strings of harmony that tie mar^od; 

And last, the irreligious path, which trod> 

Makes man a wretched exile from his God* 

This hb design, he ventures now before ye. 
To tell a simple, plain, domestic story. 
By honest means content his cause to try 
For merit's triumph, is morality. 

Fearless of losing what may prove his duel. 
He trusts bis fame to virtue, and to you. 

^. 
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EPILOOyE TO THE "CLEBGYMAITS DAUGHTER.'^ 

Written by R. T, Poine,jim, Etq, 

Gay, as the belle, who lightens down the ball^ 
While half who g^ze, can tcarcely move at all; 
Pert, as the elf, who, at a tonsor's shop. 
Pops in a phantom, and pops out a fop ; 
As vain as beauty, and as fashion witty, 
A tooth-pick Epilogne should lounge the city ;— 
And prattle, comme il faut,'^ with naught to say,— 
A World of words — ^the neweH kind ofxoay f 

Such wot dame Epilogue, when blithe and young. 
Of every belle she was herself the twffue i-^ 
TVfi, a whole peerage would a play engage. 
If 9he but simpered, ** Jiff the world^e a $ti^eV 
But now, in vain she sports her ancient airs. 
Pop all the *' men and -women** have turned ** play en** 
Such is the strife among the motley rout. 
They strip the actors, while they turn them out. 
Prom Shakespeare's wardrobe each a fragment snatches. 
And bustles through his part— in " ehreda and patches I 
All loud alike, none perfect but in scraps. 
They all g'esticulate, but no one clape.'^ 
Puns by deecent, are wit by common law ; 
And fwery founding bon mot knows papa ! 
No prompter checks the jargon uni%'ersal. 
For Life's a Spouting Cfti5,— without rehearsal. 

The smart frzzbur, who deals in tropes and strops, 
Ezcfaums— <* a Jro$t, a killing yro#f,"— in crops ! 
And vents, at fashion's cue, all cues to doff, 
" A dfiep damnation on their, tajlxsc off ! !" 
The FOP demurs — *' to be or not to be ;** 
•' Off-with hie head !** roars Sobadil, and clips^/ea / 
** We fly by night /"—while boasts the swindling spark, 
Tipstaff ** peepe through the blanket of the dark P* 
** «^ hond^-^ru have my bond^** — old Foreclose cries ; 
" Who otealomy puroe oteaU /ra«A,"— the bard replied ; 
•* Oiif, damned spot !" snarls old Miss Pimple Fret ; 
" There* a rue for jfou,"— Vhispers her arch soubrett^. 
The lovesick cook-maid lisps—" hiet^ Homeo^ hist /** 
** And 8jffiP,-^thetaaotj— rants, *'£^f,Het, oh f Uetr* 
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While that the itage it fiU'd with mttquerade, 
Attd biniLnipt Tbetpit nournt bit pLundor'd trade. 
What, if in tiuniy— 'tit juttice faiiiy due,— - 
The actor't eye-glatt taket a tqmnt at joa ! 

Sir FoPLxvo CLAtticK is a wight, I ween. 
Who readt t6 quote, and drestet to be teen i 
The prince of /o2^, and the fool of tnjr. 
He phtt a dhmer^ to eampa^ %hU .' 
With well drett witdom, tmU d fidi he lookt. 
The %age offukionf and b9n-49n of Atdbt. 
In 9cemck umttet so strict it he, 
Ttnie, place, and oditii,— touch and take rappee * 
Anon, heigho ! hit citkick wucete emphatick. 
Proclaims the raptures o£ eject AramaHck, 
In life't great play— -no Stagyrite i» ahine^ 
His phi is w smaw, and his mtral wme, 
Thus, with a rouse, «k inistress, and a bottle* 
Gay Skejingtvn surmounts grare ArietetU. 

His own reveree, and yet htmeel/Xhc time, 
A bard in pewder, and a beau in rhjfme /— 
A man of coro/^— such are fashion's powers ! 
A pkmt of fflone,— that vegetuiee and Jlewere /— 
A fragrant exhalation^'^^raie^d to /ade,-^ 
From reeeate rhetorick, and roee pomade f-^ 
A rweet cenfection, fit for hve or— ^m, 
A lettered Uzengc—aiuff^d-^poetic^s'^ 
Sir Fopling dMAtt,. while his geblet peura. 
And who can doubt, an emp^ glatt encaret / ^ 

His tropee and ^jtfret, into ferment whipC, 
See, in the raoTH or words, his tube it dipt I 
The babble floats, — from (;Uu9ick suds refin'd«— r 
It shines — it burtU—^uivA. leaves no /earn behind ! 
Choi ce spirits all^-his ecamir vivrtfchib 
Have tickled treuti, and sure may heok a chub ! 

Who delves to be a wit, mutt own a mine,— 
In wealth must glitter, ere in taste he shine ;-* 
Gold buys him genius, and no churl will rail, 
When fiaitB are brilliant, that a pun is stale. 
Tip -mU with ^-oZJ;— each ehe^ vifith t^tttfa is flown ;--*-. 
He drinks Champaign, and must not Ua^gh aloo9. 
The grape htm point, altho' the JsAre be /al. 
Fop ! goes the cork /—there's epigram in that ! 
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The '•pmiUng MUe is <he brisk jtt ^ eath 
Which shoirs how hi^h its f4nmt€dnAe4uiGBn tliA>w ! 
See ! while the foaming mist ascenis the room. 
Sir Fopling rises in the vif perfltme / 

But ah ! tlie clmuick kniffkt at length percd?es 
His lawr&U drop with firtmu^t fiMif^ tem/ei. 
He Tspours cracks, and dkiehes as before. 
But other ta&ies have not hamt to roar. 
At last, in faakUn bankriqpt, as in ptnee. 
He first disoovers ondiscorer'd sense r— 
And finds, — ^without one je$tvik all Ids dofs^— 
K-mt in ruffiti is a fiol in ra^t / 

Lorn thro' the lobby see die post steal, 
ForgetHng Hfe, while he can H^ve to feel;-^ 
To blank oblivion yielding private woe. 
While publick vlrtiie gitea &Ab tear to flow ; 
And, chsrm'd with fiction, that her sorrows blessy 
His fancy riots in the lov'd distress. 
But ah ! — ittumon tweet of team akd tfiftVei, 
Where virtue revels, while romance beguiles, 
What cheeriess hours doth destiny delay. 
Till recoJlected lifb returns trith day ;^~ 
When Ae, who wanders with a poeft name. 
Must live on friindfhip, while he ttarvee on fame / 

Blest be the bard, whose tender tale inspires' 
The passion^ scene, with virtue's holiest fires ; 
Who draws from brightest eyes die moisten'd sotiU 
And bids their tributes glHter as they roll ! 
Tp imral truth when l&veUeet grace is ^ven. 
The tmile of Beauty is a ray from heaven ;•**- 
Soft as the Jhiry wc6, Arachne weaves 
To ward the night'dew A<mn the lily's leanres t — 
Chatte as the pity of Auroraf s tears, 
When the -web tremblea with the pearl it heart. 

Yon dapper Hos^— Who sereens the lobby fire- 
Is doughty PiTBti ParagbaPb, JBtgurfre,— 
Forever knermng — and forever krunmf — 
The g^y Court Calender — ofaU the totm,^^ 
His brilliant fancy wings such rapid flights. 
That his pen flathes,-^llke the n9rthem Ughtt ! 
On fatkMe fiM^e he marks each patch and pimphi^ 
Notes aU the Belle Attemblee — ^to a dimplle / — , 
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Keept dates ofwrkMet, — sett each Jreekie down^— 
And knc^s the a^ of each old maid in town! 
-■^Puft and PiMi Obit, — naught is he perplex'd on,-> 
And, Death or Marriag^^'-^nm is Clerk and Sextw f 
Whate'er the theme, — Hit is the quill to grace it, — 
From " centumaium et <"— to grare— ** hdc jaeet /** 
Whererer folfy lies — in lai^ perdue,-^ 
Quick as heat-lightning— and as harmleee Im, 
He ep&tUere wrde, as gmnesten nUtle dice. 
And sparkles like a man, vhe ehept en ice. 
In daily lounge, Comhill pav^ he passes. 
To stody ei^^t and ogle looking'gUutet / 
His' spleen— at vulj^dr jn/ters— never rankles ; 
He thanks their mud for every pair ^ anklet / 
Kor thinks,— while feasting on caprice and whim, — 
. One Grace too naked, or one fip too eUm / 
Bellea, beaux, and blankete^^^jfimiee and i^o^i — 
He berrewe all he knew, from all he see*. 
Then hente forySmie^— 4o ecribble to be surtt— 
For every traveller must write a teur ;— 
He gives the werid the gUaningt of his ramble^ 
As nut9 are thrown to flMftAiet^— for a ecrambU / 

Once, on a truths-it is his embf boast,— 
He made a lucky blunder to his cost ;— 
The need of gemm is the crime of -mit, 
Tbxy spurn it meet, who have meet want of it ! 
Eh !— Fve a full length cax tick in ray eye ! 
Shall I or net ^— H'ell catch roe, or I'd try ! 
Egad, Vm in fbr*t !— see, heU at me t— f 
Pray, Sir, turn rmuM^— FU take a pr^/ile view. 
Nay !— ntftmt and prorteune save such want of ^*ace / 
A POET look a CRtTxcK in the face / 
Such ceuroffe ne'er was known *roong rhyming elves. 
Since they who're critxcks new, wrote tags themselves. 
Streame, when neglected, sink to comflioii eewert. 
And dieappeiated Jiuthere turn — Meviewere f 
Like stagnant pools, they breathe putrescent air, 
Trom the green film, their fetid bosoms bear. 
Fie I'-frewn not,— we, who catch the trick ^ facets 
Must reuee the paeeiem, to exdu the graces .* 
Now,— in what Act, Sir, was our— kpxtasxs ? 

* 7V#e f«9 Unes are altered Jrwm the " Children of Thespia.*** 
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^The ftuay, bmtttng action of our play } 
" The 9cene9 -with ^6t/aif '— ha ! there you Bay !*^ 
" The eyes of beauty beam'd with lightmng^ there" 
** When hopeieie virtue prou^y ^pum'ddeepair.'* 
Caug^htby a twinUe from ** the eye of beauty P* 
A Critick too !— most Stnek Sir,— kiy duty.— 
Miture WILL break,^eneaie her haw yen vdH^^. 
A Cat inpattent is Orimalkin etilL 
But softy he speaks — " An Epihfue may «p^l 
*' With a ^rooi/^eftf,— like a/ao/ a« cMiri / 
** But while tou laugh by leorf^ and ro^ by rote^ 
^'Tour author's fable has our warmest vote."— 
Ithankyntj Sirg — Pit have that dnm Jy mots * 
" His Aero needs no advecate at ba^ ;— 
** We see hie virtue in its native tpar ! 
JVbvy— what of Sindal i?— How did he appear .'— 
*• lAke a rich jewel in an Ethiep^e ear /*'— 
" In crime accomplisli'd, and in wit refined* , 
*" His very genUu blur'd the grace of mind.** 
But what of Gripe ?— " Such knaves elude the law^ 
'** And Uve, like leeches, on the blood they draw. 
^' When Gripe the balance with his conscience made, 
^ He kept his vicee, as his etoek in trade.'^ 
** Spawn'd in the alley, by its logick reared, 
** He ehavea a note, as Smallpeace shaves a beard g 
** And both so well their office understand, 
'* They /run ^ottfmooM,— and yei conceal the hand I** 
Smal^ace and razors are at your command— 

Oh ! what is man, who, thus debased by peli^ 
All human nature sinks in human eelff^ 
Who basely pilfers, with unfeeling^ joy, 
A mother^ a picture from an artleaa b^ ! 
When man's dewrtbig eouX forsakes his breapt. 
To pine a death-watch in a mieerU chett. 
The starving hypocrite allegiance swears 
To gold and grace, to poverty and prayers ;— > 
And, not one joy his flickering lamp to cheer, 
lives without love, and dies without a tear \ 
Such are the ** Gripes," the meanest of their tril>e^ 
Who cheat themeehee, and chuckle at the bribe ;— 
Who bury nature, ere her mortal doom. 
And drag existence in a living tomb.'^ 
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In life's dark cell» |Nile burnt their g^Umroering soul ;-^ 
A rush-light warms the winter of the pole. 
To chill and cheerless soCtttde confin'd. 
No spring of ?irtue Uumm the ice of nind. 
They creep in bUod^ at yrssty etreamleie flow, 
And freeze with ff/Sr^^-at dormice eleep in enow. 
Like enaik, they bear their fhwjistwr on their kacks. 
And 9hta out lijht,'-^o eave a -winjew toa* / 

Not so gmy Ccn^sBS Htcs,— nor vifie^ nor cM/J^ 
E'er blessM his amt, or on his bounty smil'd {*- 
Yet, touoh'd by nature^ his ofectione glow. 
And claim their kindred to the man e/woe. 
Mid vine and mirtk while reik his tMhf rmtnd^ — 
The tecret -want, the imdb d^fUvtstt ibusid j — 
Silenlt as lighi, — arid like its eeurce, eerene^^ 
His beuntif gives unkwrmn^ and warm« tm««en. 
He yee/lt,— while uare the sacred joy confess,*- 
MAN LIKENS GOIV-when he has POWER TO BLESS. 

Criticks there are, who boast a noble race ; 
Who twine with g^enius evci^ letter'd grace ;— 
Candid to censure,— generous to commend,— 
The polish'd scholar, and the faithful fnend,-* 
Lov'd by the Mose, they/#W the poet's ire, 
And fothe the mintirel^ while they tune his l^re / 
On private merit, pubHek fame they rauM, 
For every fatten shares Ut Atfthef'% praise. 



SCRAP. 

Ma. Bernard, of the theatre, having been lately summoned to a re- 
hearsal — an Irish girl knocked at the door of his room, crying at the 
same time— Master, master ! here's a boy come to call you to resur- 
rection. 

If we did not believe that our classic readers would be more pleased 
with the'Epilogue, <as it was ftmt intended to be, but wHkh the fertility 
of the author's genius has exalted to a general satire) than with any 
thing we could have placed in iu stead, we would apologixe t<> our rea- 
ders for the omission of our usual trites. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 
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No. 9.] Boetofiy Saturday^ January 13, 1810. [Vol. I 



TO THE LETTERS OP THE ALPHABET. 

LADIES AWD CEKTLEMXN, 

UxLBSs you can make your correspondence more smusing to our 
readers^ we must decline publishing them. We will give you another 
week for consideration, and we hope, that a little reflection will enable 
)'ou to shine with a brighter ray in our next number* than you did in 
oar last. Yours, N. N. 

RELIGION.— No. HI. 

THE TRINITY. 

As it is erident that in the Scriptures the wdrd God is frequently 
used to express only authority or the agent of authority, so it is pre- 
sumable that in other religiousjrriting^ it may be nmitarbf adopted. 

Let us be permitted to try if such a construction of the word God, as 
has been proposed in our former number, may not remove some ex- 
isting difficulties. 

'« There is God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit." 

** And yet there are not three Gods, but one God." 

There is the authorihf of the Father, the authority of the Son, and the 
authority of the Holy Spirit 

And yet there are not three Supremes, but one Supreme. 

We have ever been fond, when attempting to illustrate abstract posi- 
tions, of introducing familiar instances that are analogous ; and never 
could see any indelicacy in elucidating the most serious subjects, by 
allusions to objects of inferior importance ; for, it is by the admission 
and contemplation of familiar truths that the conceptions of our minds by 
degrees expand to the comprehension of the most iublime. . 
17 
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We will, therefore, take coUaterid ai4> in tliis instance, from the 
Bonapartean dynasty, and observe. There is King^ Napoleon, there is 
King Louis, and King Jerome. 

And yet there are not three kings, but one king ; the ctee supreme, 
the others agenU only of his authority. 

** O, holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity ! three persons in one God !** 
The translation of the word "persona" into the English word "persons,** 
or the retaining of the word persons to this day, has been the cause of 
many a serious evil ; the word "persons" means charactxrs ; so it 
originally meant, and in that sense it is, though a Latin word, famigUarly 
adopted to the present hour. Witness our common play books— do we 
not see Dramatis Peraonx, that is the characters (not the persons) of 
the Drama impressed on all of them ? We should consequently read the 
last 'quotation, thus, 

" O, holy, blessed, and glorioot Trinity, three characters in one God. 
Three characters ! Have we not experienced the Supreme in the char- 
acter of an Almighty Being, in the creation of the world ? have we not 
experienced him in the character of a benevolent and merciful Being, 
in the forgiveness and redemption of it, through the agency of his ever 
blessed Son ? and dq we not, at this very moment, experience him in 
the character of a Comforter and Protector in the infusion of his holy 
spirit, directing us to our duties, and fortifying us in the performance 
of them ? 

And shall we believe that this Trinity cannot exist in imity ; that these 
divine attributes cannot be concentrated in one Ommpotent? That the 
Creator of the world cannot be at the same time iu JRedeeroer, and 
subsequent Protector I What religious feeling should forbid us ? 

ESAU AND JACOB. 

Wb seek no controversy ; but we shrink not from it — our object is to 
smooth religion's path, and not to strew it with the thorns of oppugna- 
tion. We wish to reconcile apparent difficulties to common minds, to 
induce a more nncere regard for what we really believe to be the best 
book that was ever written ; and upon these principles, we shall occa- 
sionally dare to give our observations on passages in the Bible. 

Young persons are generally taught to believe that Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob for a mess of pottage, but who will venture to prove 
it ?— Does Moses tell us so ? >re tliink not. 

We are aware of St. Paul's quotation — But it is in his Epistle to the 

Let us examine all the histor)- we have of Esau and Jacob from their 
nrth to this occurrence \ it is short% We are^t told that " JEsau was a 
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cunning hunter,'* (in our present language a tkilful or Mcientific hunter) 
" a man of the field," that is, a man who roved about in search bf his 
prey, eat where he could, and slept where he could ; *^ and Jacob was 
a plain man». dwelling in tents, or at home — a peajceable^ industrious 
husbandman.*' 

The characters given of these two, by the author of Dives and Pau- 
per, is, 

" Jacob was a good man, Esau a ^hrew.'* Isaac loved Esau, because 
he did eat of his venison, that is, because Esau provided the substantial 
food for the family, and Rebekah loved Jacob, because he provided the 
vegetables ; but by the word " loved" we are to understand nothing 
more than a particular att^tion to agents in their respective depart- 
ments. 

*' And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the field and he was 
faint. 

** And Esau said to Jacob, feed me I pray thee with that same red 
pottage, for I am faint." 

Let us here observe, that it is not because we are told only in the la»t 
verse of the chapter, that Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage, that we 
*hould therefore imagine that Jacob withheld food from his brother till 
be bad forced him to sell his birthright ; nor is it to be supposed that , 
Moses related, or intended to relate, all that passed between the brothers 
dining the interview, for Esau is made only to utter thirty words, and 
Jacob only ten ; we must therefore conclude that something more than 
is related took place, and in. this necessary and natural conclusion may 
we not incdude the terms of the bargain, for we are only told by Moses 
that Esi^ 99ld his birthright, but not for what, (Jacob placed before him 
bread and pottage, and Esau did eat and drink, but) myst we not 
stretch the bounds of probability very far before we can suppose on the 
one hand that Jacob would keep his fainting brother without food, for 
the purpose of forcing him to sell his birthright, and on the other hand, 
that Esau would deliver it in return for one mess of pottage. Men were 
men in those days as well as now. But Jacob was exempted from the 
necetmty of using artifice to persuade Esau to part with his birthright, 
for Esau says, *' behold I am at the point to die ; and what profit shall 
this birthright do to me ^' And Jacob said, swear to me this day ; and' 
he sware uiito him, and he sold his birthright unto Jacob.*';— Thus we 
are only told he sold his birthright, but we are not told for -mheu he sold 
it. It is true that Jacob gave him bread and pottage of lentiles, but we 
presume the same mess would have been prepared for, and given to 
Esau, had there been no question whatever abput the birthright. 
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Wc have hitherto regarded this passage only i« a literal sense ; we 
will now indulge in a paraphrase, o/ rather in such an hiterpreUtion as 
we think its metaphorical sense will permit. 

Csau, having been a long time engaged in the labours and the dan- 
gers of the chace, visiU the tents of Jacob, disgusted with his employ- 
raents and wearied with their fatigues, he says to Jacob, let me, I pray, 
enjoy with you your wholesome Ibod, your quiet and retirement 

Jacob may be supposed to reply, accept from me what comforts my 
habitation or a portion of my land and flocks can give you, and let me 
take in exchange your birthright. Suppose the bargain made. Has 
Esau then sold his birthright for a mess of pottage ? Certunly not ; but 
he has given up his birthright with his wild method of living, for that 
which a mess of pottage represents as opposed to a savoury dish of veni- 
son— for an innocent, peaceful, economical, and retired life. According- 
ly we hear no more of him for forty -five years, excepting that soon after 
this circumstance he married, probably on finding himself comfortably 
settled and restored to health. 

LOT'S WIFE. 

We shall next take into consideration the punishment of Lot*s wife ; 
It is observed h) the 19th Chapter of Genesis— *' But his (Lot's) wife 
looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt." 

On this subject so much has been said, so many wild hypotheses have 
been created ; so many fabulous accounts erected, that we shall select 
nofie ; indeed, according to the limits we have assig^ned to ourselves, we 
have nothing to do with the opinions of others, we only ofl^r our own. 

Our translation tells us, that Lot's wife, for her disobedience, was turn- 
ed into a pillar of salt. We think that Moses tells us, that she Vas pun- 
ished with perpetual barrenness. We will endeavour to support this 
opinion; and first, we shall observe, that barrenness among the Hebrews 
was supposed to be the greatest punishment and disgrace that could be 
inflicted on females — and next, that salt, from the infertility of land ad- 
jacent to the sea, from its incapability of self-reproduction, like the 
seeds of the land, and from the eflTects then generally observed from its 
application, was considered as the promoter and symbol of sterility. In 
proof of the justice of this position we appeal to the conduct of Abime- 
lech in Shechem. 

** And Abimelech fought against the city all that day ; and he took 
the city and slew all the people that were therein, and beat down the city, 
and sowed it with salt." We consider, therefore, that when Moses used 
tliis expression, ^ a pUlar of salt," he used it metaphorically, and meant 
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to infer that she became a heap of matter incapable o^ proUfication^ or 
in common lang^ge, that she was made barren. 

This we contend is all that Moses meant ; as for those who believed 
that she was materially conrerted to a pillar, of course it was necessary 
for them to find the pillar ; accordingly Josephus, St. Jerom, Burcl^rd» 
and others declared that in their time the statue was still to be seen. 
What statue ? Rugenius indeed who examined a stone, said to be the 
pillar of salt into which Lot's wife was tuni«:d, says, it appears like a 
Urge stone of five or six feet in circumference and about five feet high. 

HELL. 

** How the community could have been led to acquire, and why they 
are still suffered to retain their extravagant notions respecting this 
word, is an inquiry that comes not within our province. Our duty is on- 
ly to interpret it. The word is Anglb-Saxon, so that we cannot derive 
its etymology from the learned languages. But we may be allowed to 
apply to them fbr their word so translated into our testament; we find it 
in the Latin, Crehenna, in the Greek the same — of course a proper name 
of some person, place or thing ; the Greek will tell us it signifies a place 
(of something) eternal rewards or punishments ; — let us pursue it to 
the Hebrew — «* Ge" signifies a valley, and •• Hen," rest — ^here then we 
find some light. Pursue it farther— Where was this valley of rest—- this 
Gehenna ?^In the valley of Hinnom— what is the meaning of Hinnom > 
7%ere tkey ar».— Now what can we understand from the word Gehenna 
as used in the Latin and Greek testaments, but a bur^'ing place ? ^ 

This word is translated into our langttage Hell, and very properly ; 
bat what does the word Hell in our language mean ? simply and only a 
place covered up, a sepulchre, a vault, a grave. It is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word Helan, to cover up, and as most of our substantives 
so derived are only past participles of the verb, we readity make tlie 
' word Hell. 

In proof of what we advance we will bring forwards few extracts 
from the original translation of the testament into old English — but as 
the old English may not be inteKigible to all, we will put the passages in 
modem English, excepting where the word now in question Is used. 

Mat. 6. 31. Therefore take no thouj^ht, saying what shall we eat or 
what shall we drink, or wherewithal we shall be Hilid, (or clothed or 
covered.) 

Mat 8. 24. The little ship was fiiUd with waves. 

Blat. 25. 36. Naked and ye hiliden me. Clothed me. 

Again, in Romans— Who shall descend into the deep to bring up 
Christ again from the dead I is in the old English translation, who shaU 
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go down into deepness, or Helle, that is, for agpain clepe crist fro the 
dede spirits. 

Phiiippians 2. 10. That at the name of Jesus every knee should bo^ir 
of things in heaven, and thin{|^ in earth, and things under the earth. 

The latter part of this sentence stands thus in the old English. 

«* Of heavenly things, and earthly IleUis**— that is, earthly things 
covered up! • ' 

If then the word Hell has so essentially suflfered a change in its 
meaning since the original translation of the New Testament, is it not 
necessary that the word itself, should be changed, or that such an inter- 
, pretation should be given of it as in our modem language would corres- 
pond with the meaning of our Saviour ?— >why should not our Redeemer 
appear as mild, as amiable» as benevolent and as perfect to the Eng- 
lish, as to the Latin or Greek reader. Why should he say in the origi- 
' nal, in the soft language of remonstrance, « if thy hand ofiend thee, 
(or is corrupted) cut it off, it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to go into your grave/' 

That is, as we conceive it, if you have a corrupted limb, cut it off at 
once, for it is better for you to pursue the duties of this life, with the 
loss of that one limb, than by persevering too strenuously in retuning it 
to risk the corruption of the whole body, which will lead you to the grave. 

Now, by adopting our pvesent interpretation of the word '* Hell" in- 
stead of grave, we injure the figure intended by our Saviour ; which was 
a<;^^ngly to his common practice to make sensible objects the vehi- 
cle mT intellectual conceptions ; we destroy the metaphor by introducing 
one half of the things tigmjied, into the sentence which describes, and 
thereby occasion an oppug^ance of sentiment, elicited from a confusion 
of ideas . 

Theatre, Mmda^y Jan, 8lA, 1810. 
THE CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER. 
By WilHam C. White, Esq. 
This tragedy has now been presented four times successively to the 
Boston audience, and has been every time received with such tokens of 
applause and encouragement, as prove that they are incUned to encour- 
age native merit. We origfinally recommended this play to the public, 
as a production deserving encouragement, and we Lave the satisfaction 
of believing that the public have not been deceived by us. The unusual 
attendance on the first night, ai^ the flattering audience on the ^ird, (the 
author^) are convincing proofs that the community of Beaton will do 
every thing in their power to foster talent, when candidly and generous- 
ly submitted to them. 
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A perfect tragedy was not to be expected, nor was a perfect tragedy 
promtsed ; it had ita faults. We before declared that, if the performers 
did their duty the play would succeed j the play has succeeded ; and we 
may venture to assert, that no new play was ever presented to the public 
to which more attention had been paid by the managers and actors, than 
to this. The managers and actors deserve individually and generally 
the thanks of the author. 

** None but an autlior knows an author's cares, 
" Or Fancy's fondness for the child she bears." 
Consequently we are willing to make allowances for such remarks as 
burst occasionally from the bosom of a doating parent. 

The play is withdrawn for the present, for revision. It has been the 
subject of much conversation, and we hope that the most valuable re- 
marks will reach the author's ears ; and having reached them, that he 
will not suffer such remarks to be scattered on a rock where they can 
take no root ; but that he will introduce them to a good soil, whence 
they may produce their fifty or their hundred fold. 



MR. MORSE. 

Although we have for obvious reasons been generally silent on 
theatrical subjects, in our last and present number, we feel ourselves 
called upon by industry and merit, to notice the recitation, by Bfr. 
Morse, of " The Paint King," on Friday last The poem is a produc- 
tion of a resident of this town, and a native of the United States, aiid 
its being admitted in the Anthology renders, on our part, any general 
praise of it, at least, unnecessary.— We here break off to insert the 
following communication, with which we have been favoured, and which 
corresponds, so generally with our own ideas, that we omit what we 
had further prepared, to make room for it. 

COMMUJ^'ICJITIOX. 
Wb were very happy to read the name of this gentleman in the biH of 
Mr. White's benefit ; because we were formerly much gratified with his 
energetic display of native talent. But our surprise was as consummate 
as our pleasure, when we heard him recite the aditiirable burlesque bal- 
kd of " !!%<? Paint jKh^."— It is very evident, that Mr. Morse, in the in- 
terval of his recess from the stage, has made a scientific study of the art 
of elocution. His conception was always correct, and his action ^ and 
expression powerful; but in grace, attitude, gesticulation, inflexion, 
intonation, and conveyance, he exhibited, on this occasion, an improve- 
ment of rhetorical manner, which, while it charmed us with a delight 
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we had not anttciptted, at the game time convinced us, that we behetd 
an oratorical scholar pit tkg board9.^^1^TeTy one was deeply impreased by 
the force of his talents, and he retired amid the applauses of the vhoie 
tKeatre, — - ^ ^ 

MAJOR RUSSELL'S ORATION, 
The delivery of which excited so much applause, is now issued from 
the press. Every one may now read in print, what every one then ad* 
mired in recitation. It is classic, appropriate, and polished. It com- 
bines the graces of letters with the vigour of judgment. Be may be 
content with the honour, which he has gained for himself* but his 
OMsociation shares it with him ; for wherever talents, learning, and mind, 
are displayed, they shed a lustre over the society in which they live. 



FASHIONABLE COLDS. 

We know not how far we ought to venture on this delicate topic, or 
how much we may interfere with the interest of the faculty, by noticing 
the very gpreat pains some of our fashionable ladies take to have a cough 
always at command.— It is true that a h^m, a sneeze* and sometimct 
a continued cough will afford a temporary relief, less or more lasting* as 
occasion may require to the efforts of the understanding, but we cannot 
help thinking that a greater deg^e of common sense would be exhibit- 
ed by taking the necessary precautions to avoid them. 

^ ROUGE OR PAINT. 

Although we seriously believe that the young ladies of Boston, are 
at present the least ileviatory from strict and steady principles of any in 
the United States, we cannot but observe with regret, a practice which 
if not already fashionable, threatens to become so, that of giving unna< 
tural colours to natural cheeks. 

TO THE YOUNG LADIES OP BOSTON, 

Or ouch of (hem at ii may eonctm. 

YOUNG LADIES, 

You apply to your looking-glasses, and say, we must put on some 
roug^— Ask yourselves first why you require it, why the native tint has 
faded — reflect then on the manner in which youliave dressed yourselves 
for the parties in which you have been engaged ; on tlie hours which 
you have allotted to repose—and if such reflections, (as undoubtedly 
they will,) present themselves as to attribute an abuse of physical 
ability, recover it by physical rcstoration-^take air and exercise.*- 
You do not deceive men by putting rouge upon your clieeks,but youfde* 
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ceire yourselves ; every mtn of sense discovers harlotry of sentiment hi 
the attempt of a female to appear what she is not. Artificial decorations 
of this nature must indicate a deceptive ^sposition ; and what man, 
who is not a deceiver himself, would take to his bosom a woman who 
has attempted to deceive him. 

It is in vain to suppose that the artiftce is Jiot discovered ; there is not 
a youn^^ lady in town, who paints her face, and is not knowi^ to do so i 
and the common reply to an admiration of such charms is— yes. She 
l9okt pretty, but she paints. 

What confidence can a man place on the mind of a female who is al- 
ways marked for deception ? 

Your Friend, N.N. 



THEATRE. 

THE GLEROYMAnS DAUGHTER. 

A VEW tragedy was brought out on Monday night, January 1st— -The 
acknowledged author of this tragedy is Wm. C. White, Esq.— The pub- 
lic avowal of the author's name was candid, was honest.— He cannot 
now repent of his ingenuousness, since the destiny of his piece is ascer- 
tained : for who would blush at the parentage of a play, which the lite- 
rature of his country h|9 proudly fostered with so much fondness and 
fiivor ? 

The general outline of ^le fable is confessedly taken from the first 
part of Mc Kenzie's admirable novel, ** The Man of the World ;'* and in 
the whole range of fiction, a more excellent subject could not have been 
selected for the purpose of moral and pathetic impression, thro' the me- 
dium of dramatic effect. 

The play opens with an interesting scene of domestic afiection, in the 
house of the Rev. Mr .Annesley, whose son and daughter, (Theodore and 
Emmeline) fill up the void in his bosom, which was once occupied by 
their departed mother. 

The venerable pastor has given them si polite, classical aUd moral 
education ; and they lived in unenvied seclusion, in a village near Lon- 
don, until the fascinating beauty of Emmeline attracts the eye of Lord 
SindaU. The character of this nobleman is drawn, noivitd tnajr, but 
with a truth of feature and vividness of colouring, which indeed surprize 
us, in a cis-atlantic production. The ingenuity of the fable begins to 
develope itself in the very first act.— Lord Sindall meets Emmeline by 
accident near his country seat, seizes the moment to display his graces 
in the presentment of a nosegay, and then makes his premier pat to the 
affections of the pious family by a sum of money inclosed in an anony- 
mous letter to Theodore, in which the private donation is glossed by 
18 
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morality^ And the secresy of the donor is most artfully exposed to dis< 
covery. Mr. Annesley cfdls on Lord Sindall to express the gratitude of 
his family for his Lordship's generosity, while he, with well conducted 
simulation, neither af&rms nor denies the g^ft, and under the promise of 
preferment yery easily obtains permission to take Theodore with him to 
London. 

In the metropolis, Theodore is introduced to his lordship's gay com- 
panions at a gaming house, and by the aid of Melville, a necessitous 
gentleman, is plundered at cards of all the little fortune his lordship 
liad presented him. The bacchanalian scene, which precedes that of the 
gaming table, is one of the best drawn in the whole play. His virtue is 
now to be attacked by another and most commonly, more successful 
artifice.— He is, by a seeming accident introduced at midnight into a bro- 
thel, where he providentially meets with Adelaide Rowland, who had 
been placed there for the purpose of seduction, by a perfidious lover, 
with whom she had eloped from her father's house, to be married 
clandestinely. Her warning voice becomes at once the oracle of Theo- 
dore ; and he generously promises to restore her to her &ther, and to 
act the mediator between them. But having lost all his money, he once 
more resorts to the gaming house, to raise a sufficient sum for the res- 
cue of Adelaide, on the pawn of his watch, ring, &c. The sum offered 
by Gripe is too small for his necessity ; and thus he is ag^n compelled 
to commit himself to the hazard of the dice. He is again unfortunate ; 
and by the persuasion of Melville, to whom he had communicated the 
story of Adelaide, he parts with his mother's picture, loses that too, and 
in a state of distraction, rushes from the house. Melville, who is a re- 
luctant dependent on his lordship, is now informed by Grant the land- 
lord, that Col. Howland was in the house, and had come to London in pur- 
suit of an eloped daughter. Melville, — ** whose poverty, but not whose 
will, consents," to become the instrument of his lordship's villanies, 
immediately informs the distressed father of the perilous situation of 
his daughter. — In the mean time Theodore is attacked in the street by 
a foot pad, from whom he wrests his pistol ; and in the phrenzy of his 
mind while he stands pausing on tlie brink of suicide, the door of the 
gaming house opens, and the voic^ of Gripe is heard, scoffing and 
laughing at the g^een rustick, whom he had stripped of every thing, 
" even to his mother's picture." — Theodore rushes upon him with furi- 
ous indignation, seizes with violence the purse of the old miser, and es- 
capes. An inquiry is instantly set on foot in the gaming house for the 
detection of the robber, whose face, being screened by the darkness of 
the night, was not recognized by Gripe. Of his voice, however, he has 
a strong suspicion. I*ord Sindall, in the mean time, cncomiters Theo- 
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dore in the street ; learns the criminal secret from his unsuspecting 
eley^ i and hastens to the gaming house to concert a new plot for the 
destruction of Emmeline. Theodore now arrives at the brothel, and by 
bis menaces and denunciations, fnghtens the old Abigul to surrender 
her *' sorrowing captive." As Adelaide and Theodore are departing, 
CcA. Rowland abruptly enters, and challenges Theodore with the dis- 
hofioT of his daughter. An intei;esting explanation then takes place ; the 
father again receives his daughter to his bosom, and the third act termi- 
ttatea with an impressive ejaculation to an adorable << providence." 

The fourth a6t developes the busiest action of the plot.^ — Emmelme is 
secretly informed by Sindall of Theodore*s crime, and is requested from 
reasons of delicacy and affection to conceal it from her father. She sets 
out for London inmediately, and arrives at the gaming house at the mo- 
ment when his lordship had contrived to have Theodore arrested on a 
fictitious warrant at the complaint of Gripe. The still unsuspecting 
Theodotre is then ostentatiously released by Sindall, in the presence of 
his sister. Gripe is severely reproved for his unjust accusation, and the 
snare of gratitude is spread for the innocent heart of Emmeline. Theo- 
dore then restores the purse to Gripe, without, however, divulging the 
secret of the robbery. His monitory address to the miser is one of the 
most forceful and comprehensive lessons of morality which the stage can 
boast of. Emmeline is sent home under the protection of Melville, who, 
according to a preconcerted plot of his lordship, loses his way ; and in 
a tempest at midnight drives to a forest, where his lordship's hirelings, 
in the disguise of a banditti, stop the carriage, and force Emmeline from 
it. Melville is overpowered, when at the critical moment, the heroick 
Sindall appears, and most valiantly beats off the assailants. — Emmeline 
funts with alarm, and is carried by his lordship into an adjoining and 
convenient cottage ; where Norcross, one of his lordship's tools, admi- 
nisters a " Circean draught" under the pretence of a restoring cordial. 
But here we shudder while we draw a veil, as the author has delicately 
done, over this dark scene of iniquity. Immediately on the entrance of 
Emmeline into the cottage. Col. Howland appears, led by the cry of dis- 
tress ; and tho' benighted on his way homeward, in the horrors of tlie 
storm, pursues the ravishers ; and on the re-entrance of Norcross, over- 
hearing him confess the compunction df his conscience at the crime he 
had committed, suddenly arrests him, and carries him to the next vil- 
lage for examination. 

In the fifth act, while SindaU, having accomplished his purpose, is 
planning a nu^rria^e of honor between Melville and the deserted Emme- 
line, Howland discloses to Theodore the secret of his sister's disgrace, 
and of his patron's infamy. Norcross had revealed the plot, and is re- 
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Uined to confront the seducer. Sindall is watched to the gaming house, 
which he enters ; Theodore follows him with a drawn sword ; and 
when the injured brother and the polished Tillain meet face to hee^ we 
are presented with one of the finest scenes in any modem ttaftdy. A 
serere recrimiif ation then occurs between Sindall and Noreioss, which 
ends in a sudden conflict between them, and the ** par nobile fratrum'* 
die by each others weapons, before Theodore can eflleet hie meditated 
. vengeance. 

While this catastrophe is taking place in London, Bfelnlle has con- 
ducted Emmcline to the cottage in the forest, under the p r et e x t of a.pri» 
rate marriage with Lord SindaU ; who, for family reasons, could not 
publicly lead her tA the altar. Here MelriUe presents a letter from 
SindaU, in which he re^uesta her to think oChim no mote, and adviaea 
her to accept the hand of MelvUts^ wham he had ** provided*' to manTc 
her^-She falls at once heart-stntek, in the agony of despair. MelTiUe 
offers to reconduct her to her (Other's ; but hearing the voice of Theo* 
dore on the stairs, he retires overwhelmed with remorse and contritioa» 
Theodore has scarcely announced the death of Stndall, when her veaenu 
ble £aher appears. The distress of the scene is now very higMy 
wrought ; and the sweet wanderings o(£mmeline's mind give new ten* 
demess to the sensibilities of affection. The lovely Emmeline at- 
length dies of a Ikroktn heart % and when the curtain foil, there were 
few, who could not exclaim " t/ 50M have teur9^ prepare teAedthem 

Some remarks on the play, and on the perfomnance, are postponed 
until our next. 



Theatre, Wedneedajf. Jan. lOlA, 18ia 
TUE aoXEY MOON, AND THE PILGRLMS, oa 

The Landing of our Forefather 9 at F^fmomth Bock, 

Wfi think that our forefathers would not have succeeded so well in 
their design, if they had not brought with them more genius than the 
author of the Pilgrims has advanced in commemoration of the event 

It is the endurance of such prodactioos that brings our litomry char- 
acter into disrepute. They are foisted upon the public under popular 
titles, (mousetraps,) and the better part of it have patience to aabBMt, 
or have Dot energy to resent If we ever intend to rank with other 
cities of literary taste, we must be as impressive in condemnation, na 
in encouragement. What tnlcHigent citizen of Boston would wish that 
the Pilgrims shquld be publiBhed as a criterion of natire genius ?— We 
know not the autlior ; he has, with more wisdom than be exhilnted in 
the compilation, concealed himself, at least, from our inquiries. But 
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^ we think the inaiUL£^rs commit their jadgments^ or their duty to the 
public, in producing such performances. 

With nothing to recommend itbut its title, wbich» Uke toaited cheeses 
in a trap, seemed placed there for the. purposes of enthralment, it is in, 
every critical considertttion objectionable. Neither could history, in- 
cident, or probability justify occurrences, lan£^uag<; or allusions; nor 
could we perceive any thing (not borroired) thai should ^ave excited a 
partial i^robation. ^ 

We have only to regpret that the talents of the ladies and gentlemen 
engaged in the- performance were so mi s applied. * * 

NATIVE GENIUS. \ 

In spite of all that European (diilosopbers have urged to the contvary, 

we will maintain, that neither phyeical strength nor human intdleet is 

" belittled in America.'' If the latter does not shine so generally or 

strikingly, it is not because it is not in the mine, but because we want 

artificers to dig it out and polish it. A -dint in Europe will not elicit * 

spark till the steel strikes it, and what more can be expected here ? 

modesty is ever the attendant of genius, while ignorance is boisterous 

and presuming^ Many a beautifol native plant in this country haa been 

doomed, 

" To waste its fragrance on the desart air,'* 

While the fopperies of presuming ignorance have been sent to Europe 

as the criterion of the genius of America. 

We have now genius and abilities, male and female,, in the town of 

Boston, fully equal to a rescue from any attack that can be made on us ; 

but our militia of wit and learning must be called out, we must have a 

literary parade, and the public voice should encourage it, and bring it 

forward. 

BOSTON GAZETTE. 

To th^ editors of the Boston Gazette high praise is due for the en- 
couragement they appear at all times to give to native productions. We 
shall ever be willmg to be superseded in our intended remarks by the 
^ctilif publications ; but, if we are not mistaken, we may observe with 
s^ety that America has no more right to claim the poem of the Paint 
King, as the offspring of bet own genius, than England had, to the hon- 
opr of producing Mr. West. 

Before we knew any thing of Knickerbocker's history of New York, we 
observed that New York had her Irvins, and Boston will not remain 
quiet without her visible balance in the scale of literature. We have it 
within us, it is in the quarry, and we hope that it will not be long before 
it is withdrawn and polished. 
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NAVAL OFFICERS. 

There can be no person more attached lb naval or military honour 
than ourselves. We love valour from our souls ; but we cannot per-, 
ceive any in a cocked hat and large sword worn in a theatre. Nor can 
we aee any other motive for their introduction there, than vanity and a 
demand of admiration. 

When officers come to a place of public amusement, (excepting when 
on duty,) in uniform or regimentals, tfie supposition must necessarily 
be, that they arc so dressed to conquer — women. 

An officer's merit must originate from his heart, his industrv, and 
science, in tactics ; and they who feel they have the souls of officers 
within them, will never unnecessarily wear the external appearance for 
the sake of attracting popular admiration. 

Our superior officers have already set a noble example, and we hope 
that the younger gentlemen ^ill follow it. We wish them to shine 
where they ought, and where we trust they will shine if occasion re- 
quires, on deck or in the field ; but at the theatre and other ptiblic 
amusements, we think they would appear more Hke officers in an undress. 

Far be it from us to damp one atom of true American spirit, however 
infused i our observation ^ are dictated by our esteem and respect for 
all who advocate their country's cause. But we have already had too 
much of words and shew, and for the honour of the national character, - 
we could wish, a less general display of dress, till we are called upon 
to make a general display of valour ; and then, may every American 
thew himself an officer. 



BOSTOi^ POWCE. 

Enq^uiries have been made to us, whether or not there exists any 
authority by which the disgraceful disturbances, to which the good 
natured citizens so patiently submit, during their lawful amusements, 
can be quelled. We are sorry that we have no reason to answer in the 
affirmative. We, therefore, recommend an application to tlie Select- 
men, from whom, perhaps, a more favourable answer may be obtained. 
We only presume, that if a constable will not, or dare not do his liuty, 
there must exist some-whrre a power of enforcing justice. When demo- 
cracy rebels, the arms of despotism are open. • 

SIR SIDNEY SMITH. . , 

Jutheniic Anecdote. JRi9 Janeiro, 

Sir Sidney Smith, a few days afler the arrival of the Diana, went 

on board. The officers, as usual, went on deck to receive him. Neither 

the captain nor admiral Dccourcy was on board to introduce them. Sir 

Sidney perceiving their embarrassment, readily entered into conversa* 
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tion with them on diverne subjects. Perceivings that one of the com- 
pftny, lieutenant Barclay, had lost his arm, he addressed himself to him 
thus ; " Pray, sir, allow me to ask you where you met with this acci- 
dent ?" Mr. Barclay told him that it was in an engagement on the coast 
of France. Sir Sidney then asked if the lieutenant found any difTerence 
in the effects of climates. He was answered, that the pain was n^t so 
great there (Rio Janeiro) as in England, excepting in rainy weather. 
f* I have often," replied the gallant admiral, " hcHJi^.that ohservation 
made by gentlemen who have had the same Aonotir." 

NEW CHURCH, PARK STREET. 

Osr Wednesday was dedicated to the service of Almighty God the 
, new and beautiful House recently erected at the head of the Mall, on the 
comer of Tremont and Park streets. 

If we are rightly informed, to the exertions of about forty individuals 

we are indebted for this ornament to our to^n. The erection of such a 

. building, does honour to the metropolis of New England. For simple 

eleg^ce in the arrangement of this edifice, we know of no parallel in 

this country. 

It is not our intention to controvert the tenets as professed by the 
speaker, our remarks must necessarily be brief. **■!► 

We have witnessed many ceremonies of this nature, and with pleasure 
we confess, non^ with more satisfaction than the dedication of this 
church. To the orator of the day. Dr. Griffin, and we appeal to the *' 
silence that pervaded through the House for the correctness of ouf^ 
opinion, much praise is due for his ingenious and sublime discourse ; 
and we trust they who heard it, who differ with him in their religious 
points, will never hereafter accuse him of not being explicit in making 
known the doctrines to be contended for by him and the church. 

The musick was excellent, and a very crowded audience witnessed 
with pleasure the ceremonies of the day. 

SCRAPS. 

From our last number we were under the necessity of excluding much 
temporary matter, and some valuable communications, which we wished 
aJn^ intended to have inserted. 

.We must again observe, that we shall look with a jeUous eye on all 
communications, that we may not be ourselves entrapped ; we have 
received some of so doubtful a character as to make this observation 
necessary. 

TO MENTOa. 

The communication signed Mentor, and recommended with some 
flattery by "a Subscriber," we cannot admit. This is no time for 
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jokes on gOYernmenUl authority; we skotiM all be- serious on that topic ; 
we de&l fiot in politics, but it requires very little human prescience to 
diseern that the Selectmen of Boston are about to compose an important 
weigfl^t in the balance of the salvation of their country. 

To them and to our State goTemment every assurance should be 
given that honesty and real patriotism can offer. 

We think that if Telemachus had not been favoured with a better 
** Mentor,** than our correspondent, he would not have escaped fr«m 
the island of Calypso, and it may not be improper to add, that ve believe 
that our correspondent's feelings partook ratlicr of the infatuation of 
the son of Ulysses than of the wisdom of Minerva, when he was induced 
to send us such a communication. 

It will cost ingenuity some pains to get to the windward of us. Solid 
principle is not easily undermined. We think that we did our duty on 
the subject to whiph he alludes ; and we shall consequently fear no 
** Mentors" in ma$querade. 

Mentor will, however, perceive that his serious object, if he had any, 
is not neglected ; but we will also add for his consideration, that when 
the Athenians adopted the owl as the crest of the shield of Pallas, it was 
not «Mi the intention of presenting that bird to them as the symbol of 
wisdom, but to caution them against taking the appearance for the 
reaUty, If ** Mentor" intends further communications, we hope he will 
at least adopt a more suitable signature. 

COMMUNICATIOX. 

The man who'd risk his peace for fame, 
And give up virtue for a name. 
Shall feel black care's envenom'd dart 
Pierce deep within his guilty heart ; 
On him content shall never smile. 
Nor joy his weary hours beguile ; 
But still a slave to wild desire. 
Shall bum with ever raging fire. 
What though be reach the giddy height 
To which he aims his daring flight ; 
E'en there liis mind no peace slull know. 
For his own conscience is his foe. 

QUINTUS. 



TO THE ANONYMOUS CRITIC IN THE PALLADIUM. 
" *Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill, 
" Be found in writing, or in judging ill." 

We have not room to say more at present In otir next, we ma}' enter 
the lists with him. 
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CRITICISM. 

Criticism 18 a system of principles more Immediately appticable to 
the fine arts. *rbese principtes are drawn ftom nature, and have f&eir 
foandation intbe philosophy of the human mind. They therefore consti- 
tute one of the most exahed, and, at the same time, one of the most en- 
ticing^ studies that can be presented to the rtew of the intellect. The 
cultivation of this study, produces consequences, of all others, most 
favourable to the mind. It not only enlarges the capacity of l3ie under- 
standing, but it also softens the sensibililses of th« heart It gives us a 
moi« lively perception of the beauties and deformities of works of 
genius. A quick apprehension of these beauties and deformities, and a 
lively^sensibility to the pleasures an4 pains proceeding from them, we 
call tawte. Taste, therefore, %\pn&ts feeUng corrected, and at the tame 
time heightened by that portion of philosophy which embraces the laws 
of criticism. If the preceding observations be correct, it follows 
irresistibly, that a critic requires extraordinary qualifications : he 
must possess taste ; nature must have imparted to him a soul divinely 
sensitive, and this soul must be disciplioed and refined by the'precepts 
of philosophy. A being so constituted by nature, and so cultivated by 
sUidy, must. We should imagine, be incapable of those little arts of 
falsehood and malice, which are peculiar characteristics of little minds. 
He is so. It is only the importen of critiobm who make a prodigal dis- 
play of the vilest passions of the human heart; who having picked up 
here and there a few rules of the critical art, which they do not under- 
stand, tfpply them as a juggler pkys his tricks, to the mean purposes of 
vulgfar deception. 

Nor does the ambition of such men aspire beyond the miserable tri- 
umph of a juggler. They look for no higher applause than a stare 
from ignorance or a laugh from stupidity . 
19 
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REVIEW OP A mSVIEW. 

TUB Ot.ESOYMAM's DAUGBTBR. 

The extnicu are taken from the Palladium of Friday, Jan. 12, 1810. 
*' A new play has been introduced to the public under this title with 
strong solicitations for their candour and encouragement, as it was 
the production of ao Amencaa." 
Thus begins the review. 

' We first as we beltcTe, recommended to the public this tragedy. When 
it was originally, produced to U9, we were estranged from iu author in 
conyivial friendship, opinions, and political sentiments ; Jl>ut we could 
not dcfbase ourselres so fkr as to suffer prirate opinions of any nature 
to meil the eradiations of genius, or the probahljr successful efforU of 
industry ; we read, w appravwl and r se ew iMw ndad it t* the public n 
a work of merit deserving encovragementf-rit has been encouraged, and 
it has succeeded. We know of no solicitations made for the candour of 
the public, and to the atuHenee of Boston none could have been necessary ; 
the candour certain of individuaU might have been solicited for in vain. 
" Great pains were taken by the performers to afford their whole 
streng^.** This is true, and if the reviewer had added " the managers 
also'' he would but.have done them justice. i 

" Four audiences have g^yen it a fair opportimity of representation, 
with their best wishes for its success." 

Presuming that we comprehend the reviewer's meanings— we say — 
agreed— -and four audiences highly applauded it. 

'* It has had every advantage which the author could expect, or the 
public could bestow."— Agreed. 

** They, in their tum« must claim their right of judging its merits '* 
Agreed.— But— was not this right with the public in the first instance ! 
did they not judge, and j^ they not approve*-«n individual also has Atr 
right to judge, we doi^iy it not to the reviewer, but we will maintain our 
own, in his.diefiancej 

^ Our conntrymen ought to be proud of cherishing dramatic genius» 
bnt they must be punctilious in establishing their taste.*' 

Punctilious in establishing their taste ! what is taste, but a just sense 
of pleasure or pain derived from the beauties or deformities of .art or 
nature— and on what is taste fi>ttnded ?— general approbation or dislike : 
not on individual opinion.^— Has our admiration of Homer, Virgil^ 
Milton, &c. depended on the opinion of any otfe man ? — OU no ! and the 
cold heart that cannot, or will not feci beauties though emanating from 
a literarj' opponent, deserves' not the title of a literary critic. 

<* It is much easier to make upon spectators a tragic than a comic 
impression.*' Indeed! we have always thought that the fiMW partook 
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of sensibilities, but that rtsiMlit}!^ might be perfectly independent of its 
impressions.— We think; ilnd it is proved ever}' night at the theatre, that 
one hundred will laugh at nonsense, where ten will weep from s}'mpa- 
thetic sorrows. 

A good farce, with Mr. Bernard and Mr. Dickenson to support it, will 
excite comic impressions on a thousand, after the best tragedy with the 
best tragic actors has failed to draw ^e tears of sensibility from a hundred. 

** Critics are more fasUdiens in rel&shing humour, than in sympa- 
thizing in grief.** 

Critics ! critics fastidious ! a ' fastidious critic must be a Iubm 
natune^-^ti monstei^t is tftfe that there are some pretended critics 
(Pseudo^;ritic8 twe believe to be the technical term) who feel a re- 
fmgnance in admiring any thing better than what they could produce 
themselves, and who when their own genius can aspire only, with much 
previous labour, id the accomplishment of sLpun will condemn every ^pe- 
cies of wit that exceeds their eflbrts. 
•• A badtragedy may j'o o^when a tolerable comedy would be condemned,** 

The sublimity, and consequently, the truth of the above sentence is 
hejond our comprehension. But we will insert its concluding member. 

** The orie may be supported by scenery and action, the other must 
depend on its dialogue." 

IT* we did not believe that the greater part of our readers were ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare we would offer a refutation of this absurd 
hypothesis. 

The subsequent observations on the Curfew and Adelgitba are un> 
worthy of our notioe. 

*'The story of the Clergyman's Daughther is taken from Mc Kenzie*s 
*^Man of the World'* the subject may please in a novel, but it has too 
much simplicity for a tragedy." 

What in the name of literature does this cleuticid reviewer mean by 
too much simplicity ? has he forgot or did he never read Aristotle ?— has 
he studied as common school boys study, or did he never study the 
<* simplex et unus" of Horace ? O fie ! O fie ! 

'* The author of this play deserves much credit for his knowledge of 
drAmatic unity ; the time, place, and action, are skilfully conducted ;" 
admirable critic ! friendly approbator ! 

What ! because he is acquainted with what any school boy could be 
tanght in five minutes, ''a knowledge of dramatic unity," is he to g^ve 
the aolthor of a successful tragedy credit onhf for that ? And then add, 
«* We wish we could say more in his favour !" We never would have 
recommended the performance' to the public, had we not possessed a 
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safer fiMBKUlton for put assertiMM ; on tke nviewer*t principle every 
trigedy or comedy of Shakespeare would be eo^dtmied* as well as 
those of at least fifty other authors. 

Sueh observations prore the reyiewer indeed to be /otlidiistay but they 
do not prore him to be a critic; 

" Ther# is no originality in the fdot^ao svrprise in the incidents, and 
no perplexity in the catastrophe." 

We will ask here, if this excettent connoisseur had his rule and com- 
passes in his pocket at the time when be ventured these observations > 
And again, fbr our own informatiOB, requeat him to make us acquainted 
with any tragedy produced witbin two huadred years, or thereabout, in- 
cluding Bhakespeare's, that can pretend to originality of plot ? 

We do not acknowledge thtt there is m Min. White's tragedy no sur- 
prise in the incident* ; we Jiave ours^ves ielt that there was ; but ad- 
mitting that there had been none^-that circumstspce could not have 
subjected it to condemnation, for many of ourbestpli^jrs succeed without 
H. 

** No perplexity in the catastrophe !'* 

This appears to us as a strange collocation of words for a public re^ 
viewer-^we shall therefore only observe that had he exhibited less per- 
plexity as a critic. We should have experienced less trouble in our ana- 
lysis. 

*' There is neither the grandtur of thought, nor the loftiness of huw 
guage which belong to tragedy. The sentiments have too great tame- 
ness, and the expressions too little pungency." 

These are the mere assertions of an individual i as assertions we 
cannot deny them ourselves, but we will see anon if the classical re- 
viewer does not contradict himself. 

" The words appeared to move with a measured pace, as if marching 
to the tune of Bo»lin CatUet but without uniform or discipfine/* 

We are at a loss to discover whether the claims of right in the re- 
viewer appeal to criticism or to wit for his reward for this pan^prapk j 
we shall only say, that we hope if such an observation should be issQed 
from our pen, that '' Something ** may- come to nothing. 

*' The character of the Rev. Mr. Annesley, has too much stemnees for 
a father, too much ceremony for a friend, and too much revenge for a 
clergyman." 

This is also an sssertion— a mere aasertion, but even our politeness 
cannot pass it by without a negative on our part. The keener eyes of 
the reviewer may perhaps perceive sternness in the anxious s<4icitude 
of a parent, and when he shall have found a friend fer him (which the 
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. author has oot done) he majr accuae him of too much ceresMuiy to thai 
frieod i when also the reviewer can prore a^ revengeful principle ex,- 
isting in the character of Mr. ^Annesley, he shaU have our, ali4 we 
venture to say^ the author's sanction to his obyrvation, that Mr, Annes- 
ley has ** too much revenge for a clergyman.** 

f Lord Sindal displays not the hustle of a roan of the world, nor the 
address of a lihertine." 

We know not in what sense the reviewer designed to use the expres- 
sion, " A man of the world ;'* but if he intended to allude to the realhf 
fashionable and polished part of society, and if he had been accustomed 
to such company himself, he would have known that among them, there 
is no bustle, all is ease ^d elegant decorum. As to ^e, " address, of . 
the libertine" we cannot discover how the reviewer can reconcile -his 
own observations, that U)e lord has not the addren of a libertine, >'ith 
those which he afterwards makes concerning the feeble resistance of 
the seduced. 

''His praises of vice have nothing converting; his sarcasms upon, 
virtue have nothing piquant" . The fornier part of this sentence, had it ^ 
issued from the breast of sincerity, we should have regarded as .a high 
encomium on the ingenuity of the. author, and to honest mind% we 
hope that sarcasms on virtue will never be *' piquant." 

** He disgusts you with his practice without reconciling you to his 
theory." 

Here, in an apparent leap atingenuity of condemnation, the revie^i^r 
IS accidentally caught in the arms of common sense. What higher praise^ 
can a moral writer expect than to have it sadd •crioutly of him that he 
drew the character of a libertine so as " to disgust you witli his prac- 
tice, without reconciling you to his theory ? 

"His crimes were not gilded with any ingenuity." 

We say so much the better— let us expose crimes in their naturkl co- 
lours. 

*■* " Plait sins with gold. 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks." 

^* They appear to proceed more from an ignorance of what is right, than 

a consciousness of what is wrong." 

This passage puzzles us— we cannot comprehend its 6our— we write 

ourselves thoughtlesiAy sometimes. ^^ 

" You rather 4espise him as a booby than execrate him as a villain." 
W« are not perhaps so intimately acquainted with the term *' booby" as 

tlie reviewer, but so far as we can ascertun its^deiinition, we think that 

if our critic enters the list with lord Sindal ip eoropetilion for the title, 
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the pilblic win at leut tdmlt hit wuperivr claim— lord Sindil mceeeied m 
his attempt to ruin— the critic has not. ' * 

** The author seems to have been puided bow be should dispatch 
his hero, he chose if not a natufaksi appropriate mode, by stideing him 
in the neck, of giving^ him a sheep-like death.'* 

** Sic Tos non vobis velllficatis oTes** 

Could any one but a <' butcher" have produced such sharp observa> 
tions ? 
'* The innocence of Emmeline Annesley is finely pourtrayed." 

Damning with faint praise ! 

<' It is suited to that simplicity of thought and language in which the 
author excels.** 

Does the reviewer then admit that the author exceU in simplicity of 
thought and language, and contend at the same time that he cannot 
rise to tragedy— to the sublime ? Let us ask him what were the words 
that a heathen critic quoted from the sacred writings as the most re- 
markable instance of the true sublime ? a few simple words, (fewer in 
die original) but as they stand in the .translation ; **Let there be light, 
and there was light** Is there not simpTicity of thought and language 
in this ? 

*' She is, however^ kept too much in the back tcene to excite that in- 
terest in her welfare which is intended." 

This is an harmless '• however.**— ••* In the dsvelopmenf* (technical 
word, signifying the unfolding of the plot) ** her honour appears too 
frail in making so short and feeble resistance to her seducer.** Honour 
appear frail ! Honour we presume to be an insulated characteristic t 
it exists, or ceases to be ; like life, it is, or is not ; there can be no 
more frailty in honour, than there can be death in life. 

Not wishing to deprive the reviewer of the character of a ''booby,** 
but borrowing it for a moment for Lord Sindal, we might admit that 
Bmmeline made too feeble a resistence to her seducer ; but we hope 
and trust that the Clerg^yman's Daughter will not fall so easy a prey to . 
the reviewer. 

** In the last scene, her transition from reason to insanity, and firom 
insanity to death, is too sudden ; the effect would have been more na- 
tural, had our author administered to his heroine a little poison.** We 
shall only remark here, that the reviewer must be better acquainted 
with mad-houses than ourselves to ascertain thU point ; and, for the 
administration of poison, we shall simply observe, that merchonu are 
apt to recommend those artides in which they deal* 
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'* Theodore Amiesley exhibiu too disjointed a character for the 
.stage ; his morals are corrupted hy too weak a stratagem ; he becomes 
criminal without sufficient inducement ; we feel an indifference for 
him who suffers his rirtue to fall so easy a prey." 

But it win appear, that ve have not ftM. that indifference for the re- 
^iewer» however easily his virtue may have surrendered itself. 

We do not exactly, perhaps, comprehend the meaning of the review- 
er, in calling Theodore a too disjointed character for the stage.— —« 
But we shaU here break off, at least for the present We find that 
other pens have undertaken a similar task, and we discontinue ours 'for 
the present, kst too much should be offered to the pubKc on one subject. 



THE PAlNT-KmO. 
To the author of the following poem, who has so poUtelyand<delicate« 
ly requested from us an explanation of a passage concerning it in our 
last, we beg leave to apologize for the erroneous expression ; and we 
do consequently offer to the public and himself our apology with free- 
dom and sincerity. 'We would as freely give the explanation requested 
were it in our power ; but our manuscripts of last week having been 
committed to the flames, we cannot refer to them for assistance in de- 
veloping the cause of the contradiction. We can therefore only pre- 
sume that it originated from a misconception on oiu* part of information 
given in answer to our inquiries. The observation, ** If we are not 
mistaken, we may observe with safety that America has no more right 
to claim the poem of The Paint Ring as the offspring of her own gen- 
ius, than England h.4d to the hpnour of producing Mr. West,'* was 
made solely from impressions that the author was^ a foreigp^er. We 
have since been informed that he is a native of the United States* 
"We congratulate Iris country on the accession of such a poet to her 
JUeo of genius, and with pleasure we accede to the request of his friends 
Ibr iu insertion. 

Fair Ellen was once the delight of the young; 

No damsel could with her compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue, * 
And bards without number in extacies sung 

The beauty of Ellen the fair. 

But Ellen, thougrh lovers in regiments threw 

The darts of Uieir eyes at her heart, 
From sorrow' no pitying sympathy knew; / 

For, cold as an icicle-shower, they drew 

Not a drop from that petrified part,,,- . • 
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Tet still did the heart of fair Btkn implore 

A something that could, not be found { 
Like a sailor it seem'd on a desolate shore, 
With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound, but the roaf 
Of breakers high daahing around. 

Prom object to object, still, stQl would she strar, 

Yet nothing, alaa ! could she find ; 
Tlirough Novelty's mazes she rambled all day. 
And even at midnight, so restless they say. 

In sleep would run after the wind. 

Nay, rather than sit like a statue so still, 

When fhe rain made her mansion a pound. 
Up and down would she gfo, like the sails of a mill. 
And pat everjr stair, like a wood-pecker's bill. 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 

One mom, as the maid from her casement rcclin'd, 

Pass'd a youth with a frame in his hancL 
The casement she clos'd ; not the eye of her mind -, 
For do aD she could, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 

*' And what can he do," satd the maid with a sigh, 

** Ah ! what with tjiat frame can he do ? 
I wish I could know it :" When suddenly by * 
The youth pass'd again ; and again did her cy« 
The frame, and a sweet picture view. 

*' Oh ! sweet, lovely picture !" the fair Ellen sigh'd, 

•♦ I must see thee again or I die ;" 
Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied. 
And after the youth, and the picture she hi«l, . 

Till the youth, looking back, met her eye. 

" Fair damsel," said he, (and he chuckled the while,) 

** This picture, I see, you admire ; 
Then take it, I beg you, perhaps 'twill begtrfle 
Some moments of sorrow : (pray pardon my smile) 

Or, at least, keep you home by the fire."' 

Then Ellen the ^h^ with delight and surprise. 

From the cunning young stripling receiv'd. 
But she knew not the poison that enter*d her eyes, 
AVhen beaming with rapture, they gaz'd on her priye : 
Yet thus was fair Ellen deceiv'd ! ' 

'Twas a youth, o'er the form of a itatue indin'd ; 
And the sculptor he s^m'd of the stones 
Yet he languished, as though for its beauty he pin'd. 
And gaz'd, as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 

'Twas the tale of the sculptor, Prgmalion of old ; 

Pair Ellen remember'd and sigh'd, 
*• Ah ! Vcould'st thoa but lift from that marble so c$ld. 
Thine eyes so enchanting, thy arms should enfold," 

And press me thia day as thy bride." 
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She Mid : when behold, from the cmnvass arose 
' The youth....And he stepp'd from the frame ; 
With a furious jov, his arms did enclose 
The love-pUghte<{ Ellen ; and, elasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his fiame ! 

She tum'd, and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 

" Oh ! heaven !** cried she, " who art thou !" 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, 
When frowning, he thunderM, ** I am the Paint-King ! 

And mine» lovely maid, thou art now !'* 

Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 

The loud-screaming maid, like a blast ; 
And he sped through the air, like a meteor swiA, 
While the clouds, wand'ring bv him, did fearfully drill 

To the right and the left as he pass'd. 

Kow, suddenly sloping his hurricane flight. 

With an eddying whirl he descends ; 
The air all below him becomes black as night. 
And the ground where he treads, as if movM with af&ight. 

Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 

<< i am here !" said the fiend, and he thundering knock'd 

At the gates of a mountainous cave : 
The gates opened wide, as by masnc unlock'd, 
Wlule the peaks of the mount, redng to and fro,^rock'd, 

like an island of ice on the wave. 

** Oh ! mercy !" cried Ellen, and swoon'd in his arms. 

But the Paint-King, he scofi^'d at her pain ; 
** Prithee, love,'* said the monster, ** what mean these alarms !" . 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms 

That wake her to horror again. 

SIm opens her lids ; but no longer her eyes 

Behold the fair youth she would woo : 
Now appears the Paint-Kin|r> in his natural guise ; 
Uis face, like a palette of villainous dies. 

Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. 

On a bright polish*d throne, of *pmmatical spar, 

Sat the mosaick fiend like a clod ; 
While he rear'd in his mouth a £^g^tick cigar 
Twice as big as the light-house, though seen fr^m afar. 

On the coast of the stormy Cape^od. 

And anon, as he puiT'd the vast volumes, were seen. 

In horrid festoons on the wall. 
Legs and arms, heads and bodies, emerging between ; 
Like the drawinr-room grim of the Scotch Sawney Beane, 

By the Devil dress'd out for a ball. 



• Thi$ being a free country, I have taken the liberty » for the take ^the 
metre ^ t^ aUer the -word pritmatic, a* above. 

30 
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«* Ah me !" cried thed«iii8el» indfell at hit feet, 

<' Must I haiig^ on these walls to be dried ?" 
*' Oh, no !" said the fiend,' while he sprung from his s«at, 
'* A far nobter fortune thy person shall meet ; 
Into paint will I grind thee, mj bMt !" 

Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 

An oil-jug ne plunged her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair 
Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun air. 

All cover'd with oil to the chin. 

On the mohi of the eighth on a huge sable atone. 

Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid ; 
With a rock for his muller, he crushM every bone ; 
But though g^und to jelly* still, still did ^he groan ; 

For life had forsook not the maid. 

Now reaching his palette, with masterly oare, 

Each tint on its surface he spread ; 
The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
Th^ peArl and the white of her fbrehead so fair. 

And her lips' and her cheeks* rosy red. 

Then stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 

«* Now I brave, cruel Fairv thy scorn !* 
When lo ! from a chasm unrathom'd there came 
A small tiny chariot of ro8e.coloHr*d flame. 

By a team often glow-worma upborne. 

Enthron'd in the midst on an emerald bright, * * 

Fair Geraldine sat without peer ; 
Her robe was the gleam of the first blush of light, 
AikI her mantle-the fleece of a noon-cloud white. 

And a beam of the moon was her spear. 

In a voice that stole on the still charmed lur. 

Like the first gentle accent of Eve, 
Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair : 
" I come at thy call but, oh Paint-King ! bewa^. 

Beware if again you deceive.** 

'* 'TIS true,** said the monster, ** thou qveen of my heart f 

Thy portrait I oh have easay'd ; 
Yet ne'er to the canvas could I #ith my art 
The least of thy wonderful beauties impart : 

And my failure with scorn you repaid. 

" Now I swear, bv the Ugtit of the Comet-King's tail !" 

And he tower'J with pride as he spoke, 
" If again with these magical colours I fiiil. 
The crater ^f Etna shall hence be my jail. 

And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 

« But if I succeed, then, oh ! fair Geraldine ! 

Thy promise with rapture^ 1 claim. 
And thou, queen of Fairies, shalt ever be mire, 
The bride of my bed ; artd thy portrait divine 

Shall fill all the earth with my fame." 
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lit i9^« i vWni hehM the fair GeriOdtne*! Ibrm 

On the canvass enchajiiingly glow'd ; 
His touches, they flew like the leaves in a storm ; 
And the puic, peaiiy wlute, and the dunation wtfiD, 

Conlendingin hannony, flaw'd. 

AMd DOW 4t4 the portrait »:t!nMWter aewB 

To the figure of QcrfUdine fair : 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature ; in short, w>t a gLeani 

Was lost of her beautiful hair. 

Twaa the Fah^ herMlf ; but, alaa ! her blue e^s 

Still fi purple did ruefully lack ; 
And who shall describe the terrifick surprise 
That seizM the Paint-Kinr, when, behold, he descries 

Not aapeck on hit palette of black ! 

*■ I am lost \** said the fiend, and he shook like % leaf : 

When, oastinipiiiii eyes to the grou&d. 
He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with g^ief 
In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 

Whisk away ftom hit ^ffht with a 4>ouQd. 

<* I am lost !" said the fiend, and he fell like a stone : 

Then rising the Fairy in ire. 
With a touch of her finger she loosen 'd her zone, 
(While the limbs on the wall gavy a terrible groan !) , 

And she twelTd to a column of^fire. 

Her spear now a thunderbolt flashM in the »ir. 

And sulphur the vault fiU'd around : 
She smote the g^im monster ; and now by the hw . . 
High lifting, she hurl'd hiniin spe<;chles8 despair 

Down the depths of the chasm profound. 

Then waving, with smiles, o'er the picture her spear, 

•* Come forth !** said the good Geraldine ; 
When, behold, fron) the canvass fair Ellen appear 1 
Id feature, in person more lovely than e'er. 

With grace more than ever divine.! 



ItflDSHiPMEN. 



With pain wc have perceived that some remarks in o^r last have 
given uneasiness to several young gentlemen in the na^y. 

We will patt as gently as possible over tubsequent odtJ^irrences. 

We are neither changed in sentiment, feeling, or iettmdnation ; we 
struck at the root of what we thought a growing evil, of a practice 
whidi we knom hat produced fatal consequences in other states, of a 
conduct calculated only to alienate the heart of the citizen from the 
officer. We consequently think thtit we have said nothing but what 
, oiif dtity, as editors, (for editors have their di«lies) will sanction.— -We 
intend not^ we with not to irritate, but we wiuieep our ground. 
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We declined accceding to the demandf of the younf geaUemeny foe 
three reasons ; firstly, hecanse they were demands ; secondly, because 
we had g^ven thesi no offence,.for it is not because one mket ofience, that 
offence is intended, and for our justification in this assertion, we appeal to 
the public and tbeir superior o Aipii ; and thirdly, because neither the 
place, style, or publicity of tbeir application could warrant a condescen- 
sion on our part, had we been inclined to condescension. 

But, as we haye ourselves offspring of the same age, or near^ so, we 
will take the liberty, with the most friendly intentions, of adding to this 
answer a word of advice. — ^When young gentlemen only 9uppo»e them- 
selves injured by observations intended for their essential advantage, 
their application for explanation, should be made without tkreait, they 
should calmly inTesligate the intention, or enquire politely into the 
meaning of the author—- had 9iuh application been made to us, the 
young ofllcers would have left us in friendship, and perhaps inJlHtU love 
—at present we have only to admire the spirit they exhibited, and hope 
that it will in ^future be employed only against an enewi^. 

We will most invitingly and cordially take them by the band at our 
next interview if they are so Inclined—- we prefaced our former remarks 
with a declaration of a love of valour, and if a vtAm^ory assurance on 
our part, tha^ we intended no offence, will appease their minds, we give 
it with the freedom of a heart that dares do justice, but which shrinks 
not from a dirk or pistol. 

TO OFFENDED LADIES. 
To certain ladies, who, as we are told, attended the theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 10th, and who, as we have also been informed, were 
offended with some remarks in our last, by considering those remarks 
directed to themselves— We beg leave to intimate the impossibility of 
any personal allusion on that occasion, from the remarks complained 
of, having been printed before the opening of the theatre, of which the 
gentlemen who have advocated their cause may be assured by applica- 
tion to our printers^ 

A. G. 

The communication subscribed as above, we presume was not intend- 
ed by the author for publication s had he hinted a wish to that effect 
we would have inserted it with pleasure. 

We shall proceed therefore in our answer on genend principles, fop 
general comprehension. We declare that our motives are univcfsal 
good, we will therefore Ibt only ^'permit,** but we wUl thank tuch c6rres. 
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pondentt, to p<^t out our deficienctet or errors. The question, bow- 
ever, respecting^ the subject of Esau and Jsoob— we bad hoped would 
have been at least unnecessary. Had we published that psrtgraph 
without ** thinking it useful," we must have been hypocrites br impos- 
tors. We write not to exhibit our own, talents ; most readily will we 
gire place to better ; we lirill always admit any conimunication against 
ourselves in preierenoe to any in our fkvour. In answer to the question, 
(and we presume the letter is from a' clergyman,) ** Are there not many 
passages in the scriptures, as we have them translated, upon which his 
pen mig^t be more advantageously employed ?" We will readily answer 
that we think there are. But "non omnia possumus omnes." Our intention, 
we should rather say our wish, is, to reii^ove every difficulty Spinoza, 
Paine, and others have raised ; but although on a former occasion, we 
enttred professedly into the lists against the latter, the nature of our 
present publication precludes any thing more than occasional remarks. 
But while making these remarks, should any of them be thought erro« 
neous, we should be sorry indeedif our publication could be ever proved 
closed against more solid information. 

We think that we had better decline at present the answer to the 
question respecting the epistle to the Hebrews.— If the author should 
deem it proper to send us a question on that subject for publication, we 
will attend to it with readiness and regard. By the writer's observing 
that this is his/r«^ communication, we are induced to hope for others- 
he adds that he will defer further communications, until he sees " how 
this is received." Itas received with respect, gratitude, and thanks. 

■ N. N. 

EDITORS. 

It appears to us, that all persons engaged in laudable and hon- 
ourable occupations, have certain assigned, and so far unalienable 
rights, ak to justify themselves in supporting them with firmness. 

We think, as Editors, we have ourselves some rights ; if we are asked 
whence they are derived, we will answer <* from the source of ai? rights, 
the public." ' 

If the public did not feel that we were pursuing an honourable occu- 
pation, they would not support us — they do support us, and tbence 
tfpring^ our essential duty, of watching over those feelings which law 
would pass by unnoticedr however injured, and which the essayist, only 
can protect. 

In the pursuance of our duty, hitherto, we think that we have never 
been personal, in the censure of habits, practices, or vices ; in our re- 
views of written or oratorical performances, we have generally excluded 
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the TDMh; when reprobalinir the fimroducUon of ki^Morous ftililom^ 

MnusemeBtB, or preMuned adorawienUt w« hvnt cUreoUd our pen ag^M&sl 

them oaly, vid not the persons whp introduced, or were ajbont to iaUo- 

diiee thein. 

" Humanum est errare." 

^' To err is human." 

Bol if we generallj pursue a oorreot aysteniy we have, amoni^ otiiers« a 
right to r^» at least on public is^6i»t^ lor support. We trust to it. 



Theatre, Friday, Jan, 12/A, 1810. 
PIZARRO, AND HUNT THE SUPPER. 
An accident which injured Mr. Warrcll by the falling of part of the 
scaffolding, occasioned an embarrassment in the last scene of the play. 

Theatre, Monday, Jan. ISth, 1810. 

Thb play of Adelgitha was advertised for this evening. Mr. Pennell 
had undertaken to perform the part of Guiscard ; on the morning he 
informed the managers that it had not been in his power to commit the 
part to memory. The blame rests thus : Mr. Fennell on Friday coO' 
sented to undertake the exhibition of the part on Monday; we believe 
that in the interim he endeavoured to perform what he had undertaken, 
but his abilities proved unequal to his task. He wijihed not to appear 
prematurely in that character, and the play was consequently changed 
for Macbeth.' 

The managers are in every respect exculpated from any imputation 
that may attach to them for the imposed change in their premeditated 
arrangements. 



" (-v 



MR. OGILVIE. ^^*J - 

Tuetdi^ Jau. i6ik, 1810. 
OBJiTIOJf OJr TME jiTMEJ^JtEUX 

With great pleasure we Bstened a second tine to this oratm, id- 
Ihough the orator had thought it necessary to alter the ezordkuR, and 
expunge several admirable passages, whic^ we bad before attended to 
with delight We presume that the locality of th^ allusion was hb 
only inducement to the omission. As a regular oration, perhaps, it may 
be deemed more perfect ; we thought it so ourselves, while we regretted 
the absence of observations we had heard before, and which, we think, 
should not have been omitted from Incal objections. 

When a public character stands forward to effect a public good, he 
should shrink from nothing which that public good requires ; it is iMt 
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i tlMi faahkMMble kdy^ or that rich mm, may feel him or herself 

^ offended thit he should desert hts genei^ daty. ^ 

The only question that would occur to us, would be this : Are w« 

•inoerely adrocates for public ^ood ?-^lf we could answer to ourselves 

yes, then would we say» 

^ Be just, and fearnot.'* 
We were almost enraptured with the redtalion of (^ueea Mab. 

TOWN OP BOSTON. 

Wft enter not into the sentiments of others, but we think that the 
town of Boston, taken generally as a society, have virtue and courage 
enough patiently to hear and receive truths ; it may be deemed pre* 
sumption in individuals to advance so forward in the lists of moral 
virtue, but let it be observed that we combat only encroaching vice, 
and consequently that the virtuous cannot be .offended by our usurped 
boldness. 



SCRAPS. 
Wb are fearftil that our paper this week, will exhibit an odd appear- 
ance. We have had so much on hand, so many cmnmunications, and so 
many intended excommunications, that, we hate been obliged to bustle 
through OQv business, as well as we could. Oddities, however, some- 
times prove amusing, where evenness of conduct might be tiresome, and 
as this number will have at least in its principal- parts an extraordinary 
contour, we h%ve only to hope that the particular features mayAOt prove 
unpleasant. 

MUSEUM. 
Wbils we are endeavouring to the utmost of our influence, to dis- 
cp e r ag e the introductkm of every amusement, person, or thtngv that 
nay tend to demoralize society, we should be deficient in our duty^ 
were we not to offer to the public our wishes and endeavours fi>r the 
eneoocagement of public institutions, dedicated to science and the use- 
ful arts. The Museum in this town, app^rs to want encouragement* 
A Jtf ttseum is one of the criterions by which the taste and literary char« 
acter of a town is judged. Patriotick characters, (we mean characters 
proved to be patriotick by effecting general good) have in many instan- 
efes immortalized themselves as the patrons of establishments in this 
tewn, and c^ers in its vicinity. Is not (we mean no flattery) the name 
of Boylston grateful to every scientific ear ? We wish a general enlarge- 
ment of sentiment,'of national, and really patriotick fe^ling««-else shall 
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we build housei, to become barracks for our own or iiiTadiiig «inte« ; 
•nd vessels, which, when fired, will senre only as torches to light us to 
our own disgrace. 

Why do not our rich nen encourage more generally these useful in- 
stitutions ? Are they willing to confess that they have no taste for the 
polite arts ? Are they willing that every strangei: inquiring for proofs 
of civilization im Boston, should be answered, that our rich men deal 
only in brick and stone, and that while they will buy and build churches 
for profit, they would grudge a dollar for the education or improvement 
of their children ? Are we by these means to rise in the scale of states 
and nations ? To Mr. Peale the legislature of Pennsylvania allotted the 
State-house for his museum. Why do the students from every state 
resort to Philadelphia for improvement, but because there the arts and 
sciences are cultivated and protected I We have medical abilities in 
this town {rep9rted for we pretend not to judge) equal to any in the 
United States — ^What infatuation prevents our- giving currency to our 
abilities } 

Fame we know will blow the trumpet, while modest merit, will breathe 
through the soothing lute— but merit must be sought for, it advances 
not with bold imperious step demanding patronage, it is generally con- 
tented with deterving it. 

We have wandered from our theme— but no matter — if without of- 
fence to the proprietors of the Museum, we may venture to make the re* 
mark, we will conclude by observing that tlie town ofBoston, should 
have a better Museum, and that the promoters of it should for the 
credit of th^ metropolis of New England, have better support. 



MA3aM. 

Ir you have protidenee to foresqe a danger, let your prudence rather 
prevent it than fear it ; the fear of future evils, brings of^times a 
present mischief ; whilst 3rou seek to prevent it, practise to bear it ; he 
is a wise man that can avoid an evil ; he is a patient man that can en- 
dure it i hut he is a valiant man that can conquer it. 



COBRESPONDENTS. 

If gentlemen or ladies who favour us with communications of conse- 
quence, would entrust us with their names, under the seal of secrecy en 
our part, we should be much less perple)ced. 

We have several which wc know not how to answer. 
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SOMETHING. 

EDITED 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUHtE. 

. / \ 'ill ' 

}^o. 1 1 .] jBosio% Saturday, Janmru 37, 1 8 la [Vou, I. 

BEGINNING AT THE WRONG feND. 

We, have so often in conformity to cUBtom put oif caxnmumcations or 
answers to them to the last, that a$ last we haire berti obliged to omit 
them altogether, and we consequently fear that many of our obliging^ 
correspondents have thought that we have frequently been neglectful 
or deficteitt in attention to their favours. 

We shall therefore pay our Jint attention to them in this paper* 

MR. H0B0PY» 

You creature you, what a heap of borrid stuff you put tc^getber in 
your Something ! MYRTIIXA. 

MISS MYRTILLA, Aliawcr, 

We shall be obliged by further communications^ from you, that our 
paper may be improved in taste, diction, and amusement. N. N. 

StB. XEMO, 

My complaint is ^sonal; it is of t/*. I am at all times, and on all 
occasions so closely pursued by U, that I am thought to be only of se* 
condary consequence. Can you in a single instance, relieve me from 
this pursuit, that I may be enabled to exhibit my individual worth, 
and that hereafter V may hate no further complaint from Q. 

Wti publish the above as a communication ; to us it is an enigma— 
perhaps some of our readers may understand it, and if so, favour us 
with a solution. In our yorunger days. We heard something about Q in 
a comer ; but this Q ha^ placed himself in so very obscure a situation, 
that all the ingenuities our brains have been able to send out, have not 
licen able to catch the v/^ 
21 
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NANTUCKET 8HE£P. 

Thb author wh» iMrduved lit with a commm^tion wider thU hea4# 
is reapectfbUy ii^rmed* thai all the errors of the human nuod or hemett 
that we shall think ourselTes justified in noticing, are those which cone 
under our own obsenration. We deem ourtehm anawarahle Sir wrorf 
thing published in this paper. Ve dsr» notthcrtfinw (fer we haTeour 
fears as well as courage,} insert* any thing thai tends to crontaatie a 
community with which we are uflMqoainted. We should derive satia* 
Motion from eontributing to the h|^ppinftsst»f a fly^ were it in our power 
to promote it ; but we hare not the boldness to attempt what on Ae fiart 
Mtth, would vppmt an tmoffcfiiMi an oustoms, which we should pre^ 
tuao to be the imperious rtmik of eontingettt cireumstanees. 

* It is our object in iKis paper to answer all letters, communications, 
t>c, we hare on hand ; the insertion of ioine pieces directed ** for Some- 
things'* may not perhaps be i^eaaingto onr friends ; but it will serve ta 
shew them, how diQouU Sa aemetlmes the. taak of an editor, anibhow 
of^en by tUcUniuff the admission of pieces that woiM di^puat a, Htcrary 
^te, he exposes himself to the malice of the igimrant. 

The public, we trust, will admit that in our censures we have never 
been personal^-^we publish our correspondence consequently without 
the real signatures where they have been subscribed. 

We are aware of the strange medley that we are about to produce, 
but we hopfc th4t k will at leaal amuse. 

MR. NOBODV, 

8xB-— I cannot see that you can claim' any right to object to the young 
hidies using rouge, untH the young gentlemen have been taught to con- 
duct themselves In such a manner, as to obviate the necessity bf feiBales 
exposing their sensations by a natural blush. AMANDA. 

Vft. think that we have before reiielvcd a coromumcatioti from the 
satne hand ; the brevity of our fbrmer answer has, perhaps, displeased ; 
tTte- present can only be extetide J by the ol)servation, that gentlemen 
Who* ^i^ct an artificial rose afe less cautious of the rebukipg thorn, 
and consequently less dcltcate intoilching It than they would be of the 
natural flower. . . : ' 

BOSTON MIBUO^. . 

t F we cart be of any service to the editors of ^ Boston ykvQV, tm 
lo their corres^ndents, by furuUhlng them wltj^ play things lo eDliv«^ 
them, they are heartily welcome to light their squibs at our tee. 
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We do not reooUect hatiii|r<lH)MtM' •f •HgiMdity of thought, or ac- 
t^mmty •f judgmrat, evem isu^'at many at tvo or throe ias^aftcet ;" hut 
bad wo so boaatedt it would only have proved that wo sdUf^t not the 
n^/lei0fMitf of the lairior. 

^ Dear iiie» what a duat wo make.'* 

Vfhcm mj^ mlmii^Ha tell ns that we make too much dust, we will 
can upon the correapondentt of the Mirror for a portion of ^ their cold 
water to allayit. \ 

aoaAFSy 
' ** AvTifiiP ATBp for the two nextntraihera of Somedkiag." 

Ws thank the author for hit obliging iolention» but we think that ho 
hat aheady enjoyed all the pleaaure he hat a claim to-4n anticipation.^— 
"We remember that somebody anticipated " Sylva** in the Anthobgy— 
butthe wood bowt not to the tickle. 

We can have no objection to the author's enjoying the ilrtt honour* 
of tfl^j^Ue he hat invented, and to far as our influence will g^> we will 
pecommfind Aim at *' a deputy scavenge, or steward of the kennell.*'— 
He has dready proved hit ability in collecting' fiUh» and we doubt not 
that with a little discipline he may be rendered equally capable of re- 
mning it 

It is difficult to imagine what oflfence could be taken by the corres- 
pondents of the Mirror, at our use of this plural pronoun, uoRsss it can 
be from sympathy derived from its similarity to the complainings of a 
oqueaking pig. ^ 

We now leave the author in the quiet enjoyment of every praise hit 
succeeding witticitms can obtain for hin^ : For we have not a rery large 
stock of hard words on hand ; and besides, we do not wish to open our 
lower tier tilt we. meet with enemies worthy of a teriout conflict 

OBSBRVAVION. 

. W£-— yet we thiok that when any public writer submiis bis opinions 
or works to the world, that he has no right to be offended with the libe- 
ral remarks of Any one who may difier from him in opinion ; he should 
at the same time prepare his mind for the cool reception of the effusions 
of wit, and, even of |arcasm-^for he sends his writings into the world ; 
and if he i« at all equal to his undertaldng, he must know of what char- 
acters the world is composed.— We are as willing ourselves to take at 
to give.'-T-We could wish that in controversies in general there might be 
a more regular adherence to facts, because we cannot think th^ a devla- 
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lion from ibamt or a ditiortion of tbcm, ctn in any d6|ffeo add dignity 
to the author^ orralidityto hit argiuniUta* On ihb {wteeif le vc #111 
meet any and all our opponents. But as wo wear no ditgoUet w^ thiidc 
that our anonymous antagonists should bo a Uttk more cantions fai their 
personal sUusions, and something less dogmatic in esprestionSv wliwh 
might easily be prored erroneous. Tbey may find «• at all tlmei» when 
w^ Biay seek for them in vainr 

FROM THE PALLADIUM. 

Mte f Z.— f jRrtI Part, J 

** To this * Something Nothing' may he applied the more appropriate 
appellation of the * TerHum Qmd.* 

" Such labour'd Nothings in so strange a style, 
'' Amaze the unlcamedy and make the learned smile.** 

We beg leave to assure our subscribers that we intend no imputa* 
tion on their taste or learning, by the insertion of the above extinct « 
we simply admit it for the sake of comment ; we confess ourselvts fre. 
quently in want of occasional texts, and shall alwsys be happy in being 
furnished with such as direct our pen to important considerations. 

With pain we have observed among some citizens of Boston, an en* 
deavour to depreciate native talents ; this endeavour is evident. Let us 
examine its cause. ' 

Does it arise from the sensations Of those who have attempted to write 
successfully tliemselves and who having failed 

'* Sit ever watchful with their heavy wings 

"To cuif down new fledg*d virtues that would rise 

" To nobler heights and make the grove harmonious ?" 

Or does it proceed from a prejudice, in favour of transatlantic efiuHions, 
or that judges are afraid of giving a favourable opinion, till the critics 
of England or France have pinned their opinions on the American sleeve ^ 

Or is it from an idea that the advances to success are not progressive, 
but that American genius must start at once into perfection I 

Some such extraordinary causes must operate in producing the vim* 
lent condemnations of every thing that dares aspire to native merit- la 
it not with talents as with physical strength ? must not the boy increase 
before h^ can become a man ? and did not the critic in the Palladiuni 
toil and labour himself, before Hke arrived at the capability of mixing 
the ingredients of three languages so nicely as to neutralize the whole ? 
We care not for the remarks allusive to ourselves— we are not native 
pf America, and if mus(;(uetoe8 should buzz about tf#, we shall content 
ourselves with brushing them away. But wc are attached to our adopt. 
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ed cotmtiy/bf eveiy Ue*tbat ought to inflttenefe a fnouct^ citizen, taid 
we^till endeftTOUf to the utmost of our abilities to fostef its rising ta- 
lento. We hare done itiff the instance In (juestloh, Mr. White's play, 
and we fM not ashamed of what we have done ; fbr we have at lekst 
tbe consolation of not Having contributed to the depression of merit. 

We have been present in the office, when boys have supJ30sed them* 
selves witty by enquiring fbr ** Something Nothing ;** we should hiive 
*' thought that an author who could make so many quotations, might 
have distii^^ished a title firom a quotation. 
Jfote, 2d Part. 

" The sympathy which Nemo Nobody discovers for the i^uthor 
whom he supports, is natural — ^their writings have a Hke reputation, 
and are doomed to a similar fate.*' 

(Ml and water ! Some stronger alkali than the subsequent Latin quo« 
tation was necessary to make such observations miscible. 

We can imagine the intention of tlie author, and trust that his 
intention is only imaginary. We are yet to be informed how Nemo No- 
body supports the author of the Clergj'man^s Daughter. He feels indeed 
a sympathy fbr every species of merit struggling against the efforts of 
malevolence ; he has fm his own paper only) endeavoured to repel some 
observations, which he thought unjustifiable ; but he wields not the 
jt^s of Minerva ; and the weapon of a boy may pierce an Achilles^in 
the heel. 

ADDRESS TO BESPOKDENTS. x 

Had the article under this head in the Palladium of Tuesday las^, 
been addressed tolely to us, we should have known how to liave replied 
to it ; but having sins enough of our own, and not being willing to ans- 
wer for the imputed crimes of our brother writers, we shall select only 
such passages as the ** Brutum fulmen** of the autlior appears to have 
directed particularly, if not exclusively to us ; at tlie same time, we 
shall be silent with respect \o such assertions of facts which have, at 
least, not come witliin our khowledge. To such we shall only, in the 
|ilaifi Yankee phrase, (for it will be as well understood as a Latin or 
French quotation) reply— We don't know that it ivas so, and we don't 
know that it wa« not. 

When the critic doctor talked of bUiterin^ us, we confess that \vc 
prepared for smarting; but when the critic lawyer immediately after- 
wards informed us that we had involved our client in a suit without 
hope of success, with the prospect only of our own fee, we found that 
the S3rmpathies were awakened, and that consequently ^c had no lyorc 
to fear. 
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Tlie **isi^9ieni imbeeilHy^cfdtknte* we ttk/6 tm^gtAy to o u rie i ic t , 
and frtiiUy ftdmit that etthfer our ivipo^anoe wm ilD^e^lt, «r Chattwr 
imbecility wis impotent— at the critic's cjftleti. 

<< For these iiaclMHtai>left«iU» lahaUnotinilctvq^ywitiMpQfiiib* 
ment you desenre. I pity you In ytmr undertakingy and yon aliatl kave 
my mercy .*• 

^tfsreifiil^ir, if yoa sparetbe rod you wilt spc^ the f/j&nT. 

*' It was played to lean hoiasei.'* 

If the managers had tw hm houses they did not like Pharftoh*s leaa' 
kine devour the two ht ones. We wish not to satiate the puhlic with 
quadnipled reviews. 

BEAmirG AKD 8PEAKIKG. 

" TV jiMinf a Hiie that woe rich befifte, 

TogOdr^fnedg^id^te pabUtheU^ 

To threw a perfume en tfie violet, ' 

To tmeoth the ice, or ctdd another hue 

Unte the roMerm f eir with taper H^ 

To eeet the bemu^mue e$e ^heaven to gwndeh, 

le wasteful, and ruHculoue exceoe.** 

Ixr pursuance of the doetrise exhibited in the foregoing quotation, 
we shall deriate from the practised custom of essayists^ by o0ering no 
exordium of eulogy on the accomplishments we have selected for our 
subject The arts» and we trust that we shall prove them deserving 
of the title of sciences, of reading and speaking are too much cultivat- 
ed, and when possessed in excellence too much admired and respected 
to render a panegyrick on their merits, any thing other than 
** A wasteful and ridiculous excess.'* 

Our general object in Uiese dissertations, whkh will treat of readii^;' 
andspeaking, will be to facilitate those acquirements to the younger 
part of our auditory, not by. the simple adoption of dogmatic rules, 
which serve too ffenerally to weary the meamy without interesting the 
feelings, but by impressing on their minds the stamp of those spoot*- 
neotts effusions of miture exhibited by the human intellect when ope« 
rated upon by sudden andextamal causes. 

It is on these eeeentiaif graeral, and natural exhibitions of the hnman 
intellect, that, cautiously avoiding individual distinctions and oecastoMl 
pecuUanties, we must estaUish the fundamental theory of readii^ and 
q)eaking. 

Here perhaps it may be objected that, 

*' In this the antic, and wen noted face 
Of plain old form, is much dbfigured^ 
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And likft * tlOfttd wind Wd a t«il» 

It suJiM III* ^iiffe Wthoii^t.t^ &toh ajbotn, 

Btifftlet aad frifphU coniid»rMioB». 

M«kM MHind<9HHoa MkMp tnd trath aospecUd . 

For putluig <m ao new a fashkm'djrobe.''- > 

B«l let it not be tuppoMd tftui^it if our with to banish the appUoa- 
tioQ of art } on the contraryi we 9ea» tfr vm it.M.Mi iMUtant in esect- 
itkg end embeUiihing the •nper8tntetwe» fitobeugh, we think it oetUKA 
be too much excluded from the base. 80 Jo«g aa-aitsiory alone ii re> 
tarM. <^.aa.tbe vehicle of artificial mkt, however jMiiiMc««iia4uid4^r- 
rect thoae mlea may be, however relentively poa«ea«ed» the pra^ 
timid or doubti)d of their proper appH^oHm, will ahrayi be ftarfbl-of 
commiltinf fiuilta, and in thia besita^ii^ lear will render the execution 
of IkU design incomplete, and, pexhap^p fven iaftgnor to what he 
might hare effected had he» wtfcAMtf • rtUcB, obeyed onfy the influence 
of hie own flings. But ailer he shall hare acquired an easential 
knowledge of nature in her expresaiTe operatipna» a£^ he shall have 
coippletely fiuniliarized himself with her vharaet^stic features i cor- 
rect rules, tkgn presented with clearness to his mind, will, by the adop- 
tion of the mind, quit ^memory the waider of the bnun,'* and trans- 
form themaelrea at once, aa it were, into figimtU idea$t vunifie with 
hie feelings, and consequently vHh tiiem, when called upon to exhibit 
themselves with promptitude and facility i for the mind will then fhid 
in the possession of her own energies what she would otherwise have 
to search for in the vibrations of the bvain. 

Nature, using the word in its general sense, inspires feelings d^ctatee 
tones, and directs action, traces with her own hand the vailing fea- 
turea of expression, and delineates from her own designs the curved 
lines of expressive motion. Long ere the infimt can return an artificial 
sound to its fond mother's lips, its eloquence is irresistible ; his hand, 
his eye, and every feature of his foce speak for his want of language, 
end exemplify by artless gesture his wishes, his aversion, his pleasure, 
andhisgrie£ 

Thes^ oripnal indications of our minda accompany ua through the 
periods of youth, having struggled on the one side against the negli- 
gence of personal accomplishment and intellectual improvement, and 
on the other side resisted the efiecta of the artificial gracea of fashion 
mnd the dancing master. ^ 

They remain with us, for they are natural, and cannot be eradicated. 
They remain with us indeed in some degree disfigured. The polish of 
Cuhion Jtias given to some of them too high a colouring, and therein 
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coutTMted the rust they bt¥e on Hm other IwAd* cOntMctedtn the on- 
swept mamioii of he^f^ect ; but that they renunn %lth tts, the general 
ex^resaion of countenance, tone, and gestare, mmonp aU ranAEs of peo- 
ple, in all quaitera of the world, Impelled from minda similarly afiected, 
sufficiently evince : and that such elpressions, toofM, and gestures d& 
exist 9S general Mioaitioiis of vinrilar ailbotio», prtHres that tbey artf 
naitUHdi for language, the offlpHiif of art, «aW#« in eteiy cfimate, 
while espressloti of featoro, tolie, and gestore, the language of nat«te» is 
wHh slight rariatioiiB uaiversdly the sanrte. 

As we shall dweH Upon this prinoiple, that indlca^ons conteyed by 
01^ features, our ton^, and our gestures, are the orig^l and nattfnil 
'«3!ubitiontof the impresnons made upon our inteQectoal facuMes, we 
i/hall begin the comprel^nsire task of fkn^arizrrig ft to Ihe younger 
part €^ our readers^ by drawing a general contour of toch parts of the 
maimera, oustoms, 4nd practices of ^fllferent nations, as mdst smme^^ 
Wtely relate io our subject. We shall endeavour to prove that the 
nattirid expression by feature, tone, and '^sture, are wil9k' some little 
modifications univer^ly the sanie, among all eountriies, ages, and 
ranks of people ; but that on the other hand; the otf^clarfndtcatidns of 
senttment, are not only e«<et%tiflly diflerent in most countries, ^but in 
%ome completely reversed.^ 

In pursuance of this plan/ we shall think no apology necessary for 
tle^Cicncy of method, or irregularity of proceeding ; but shall, as-if 
talking in a highly cultivated garden with a party for amusement, 
step aside at all times and in all directions when and where we can 
^ther a flower diat may please them: orltko a botahtst leading' his 
pupils on a ramble through the woods, stop occasionally to expatiate on 
the virtue of a single plant whence morality or instruction may result. 

We win begin by tfie introduction of the most general and fomlliar 
occurrences of life, and first, by what we observe in passing through 
the streets to be the common indication of recollection, cirilfey, or re- 
spect—the touch or removal of the hat. 

The ladies, will doubtless, excuse us for making man and his customs 
llie first object of observation, when wc assure them that It docs hot 
proceed from any idea of his being the superior object of these dlsscrta- 
lions ; on the contrary, they will principally be directed to the general 
entertainment, and, as we hope, to t!ie improvement of the ' female part 
«f our readers, whose more frequent avocation fh)in^tudy, and, if we 
may judg^ from the quickstep and loaded hand of servants in the 
streets, whose strong attachment to readings of a lighter nature, pre- 
clude them from the opportunity of admiring^ the beauties of Bteratitre 
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in their nttiTe sgjl» and wliieh^ it tbere^rae becomes more especially our 
province to traiifiAiit and c^act §ot tke otfiftment of the garden of 
their miiids, 

ON filiOQUEHCE. 

O Iti^o^vsv^) may thy blest charms remain) 
For e'er def oted to the moral strain) 
Prompt to obey thy |>«rent fuHure^i laws^ 
To plead the orphaay and the "widow's cause ; 
Shew floe its image, rirtne's leatnres troe. 
And changhig time iu VlU^lolls press nres due i 
TUi, (whenoo thy origio,) hi realms above, - 
Thou joins't die chorus of oetesUal love^ 

But while on earthi tfensure a virtuous sway^ 
May'st tikou shine otdy Urith unsuHied ray i 
Be geAuine worth andinnocence thy pride ; 
Him &ith thy bannet, and stem truth thy guide t 
Thy robe be decent, but transparent too. 
That all, the beauties it but veils, may tiew ; 
Check fancy's flight by mild corrective taste i 
Be firm thy maMims, but thy language chaste t 
Not deck'd in gorgeous pomp of mystic ma£e, 
Nor puffed with ombryos of exotic phrase. 
But let Uiy energies be itll thy own. 
And be the efl^ produced, tiiy corfl« stone^ 
No pompous phrase prodne'd creation's b^h^- 
Or call'd from nothing this prolillc earth a , 
When chaos heard the one omnilic word. 
Silenced it cease to be^ the proud deep heard. 
Nor darknesf paus'd to ask extinction's cause's 
But when th' Almighty said <* light be," light was. 

There are, who towering with ambitious height. 
Task mind, and eye to trace their daring flight } 
. But when attentive hope expects the blaze. 
They shroud in darkness and dade our g^ze s 
Straight by our side/ rtturn'd to earth, they're seen 
Displaying visions of this motley seene ; - 
Then like th' archangel with impatient bound 
They leap at once into the dark proloimd. , 
In vain im seek thtSA'there by chaos tost; 
Oar minds revolt; at cxpectfttlon Croat, . 
33 
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' ' And cry, O Reason, ooine tor oar defence, ^ 
And g^ve us common aonndt with comnMil teiit. 

The poet's eye iifVildeiing phrenzy roUs ; 
True eloquence the madd*ning fire controls^ 
Controls its madness, but its genius clears. 
Till sense approre the judgment of the ears. 
Yes, Eloquence, tis thine to plead the cause 
Of thy great Parent, and respect her laws. 
Though art may dress thee in a robe of silk. 
Thou canst be nourished but by nature's milk ; 
^ From her alone derive the chaste control. 

That beams her radiance o'er th* enraptur'd soul ; 
Sway as she sways, as she insures, inspire ; 
Sooth as she sooths* and as she kindles, fire. 
When Shakespear softens, or when Shakespear 8oars» 
The woodlark warbles, or the tempest roars ; 
Assum'd each passion's sway her laws command. 
He stamps her impress with unerring hand» 
Copied her frowns, her milder graces woo, . 
You stiU admire the mother in the son. 
When plead Demosthenes, the freeman's right, 
Eruptjve burst Uie instant flash of light ; 
^was ns}ure*s blaze that from the frowning doud 
Illumes the wanderer, but a^ials the proud ; * 
When Cicero's hand the potent sceptre sways, « 
StilLnature reigns, though eloquence displays : 
*Ti8 the divergence of the solar fire. 
That gives the natural colours we admire : 
Each ray conyei|^s quick at his control. 
And one clear sunbeam vivifies the whole. 

INVASION. . , 
An unexpected and very powerful invasion has lately attacked the 
feelings as well as the property of the citizens of the Nelr-England 
States ; its devastations we are however hi^'py to observe have been 
confined duefly to crockery and glass, and its pergonal atttftks to fin^ 
gers, noses, and toes. It was introduced by Winter's lieotcnant^Gene- 
ral Frost ; it is reported however, that the attack would not have been 
felt so severely, had it not been encouraged and supported by internal 
traitors, of whom Inattention and Carelessness are reported to be the 
principals. It is true, that during ifU^ invasion, our thermometers sunk 
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several degrees below ; we have endeavoured to aicertain the cause 
of this unph>voked attack, but without success. Our wisest f>oliticians 
however attribute it as usual to the influence of British gold, and assert 
that the General was paid by them for breaking the crockery and glass, 
that British manufactures might obtain an easier admission. Others say 
that the Canadians sent him to procure an admission for cloths and flan- 
nels. We cannot pretend to determine Uie point in controversy, we can 
only presume to say, that we believe the efi*ects produced to have been 
*-*natural consequences. 

JOURNAL DES DAMES, on 
LES SOUVENIRS D'UN VIEILLARD. 

INDIES* JOURJ^.%Li WedMtday, Jan. 24/A, 1810. 

A wojiK under this title has been placed this evening in our hands, 
edited by an elderly gentleman, styling himself the Hxbmit of Pa- 
s Ai c. It is written in the French language, and published in New York. 

We think that we shall serve a worthy cause, by translating the pros- 
pectus, address, and part of the advertisement for our readers. 

Youth, surrounded with illusions, must sometimes pay ^ tribute to 
self-love ; but the old man, enlightened by experience, is at the same 
time without presumption and without the flattery of hope. The Edi- 
tor of this journal can, therefore, never be suspected of aspiring to 
literary reputation— retired from bustle, retired from the world itself, 
his only ambition is still to do some good before the journey of his life 
shall be completed. 

The old man, visited a few months ago, in New-York, a school estab- 
lished principally for the education of the children of unfortunate exiles 
from their country ; and tlie desire of contributing as much as might 
be in his power to the support of an usdbl establishment, suggested to 
him the idea of this work. Will not his motive be thought entitled to 
some indulgence ? 

The Hermit promises not a rich harvest, but he thinks that he may 
advantageously glean something from the extensive field of polite litera- 
ture. Literature was always the charm of his leisure hours, and fre- 
quently the consolation of his tedious moments. 

THB BERMIT OP TBB PASAZC TO THE LADIES. 

" Jeunesse et grace ont partcTOt I'avantage." 
Youtli and g^ace have every where the advantage. 
Oks of our poets has said so, and we must admit that there is some 
truth in the remark. But why shall not old age claim its rights also ? 
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Why fliaU the Hermit of the Pataie he ftccuied 6f presttoiplioa for 
having dared to request the benevolent auistance of the ladiea I 

A p^>er which ii dedicated to them, should doohlkaa be a peiiect 
work i and the poor Hermit in imploring their indulgeDt protectioiv 
proves hia modesty, but at the sane time Mkoowledgea hia own m- 
sufficiency. Thia obaervatioii has a solid foMndation, and the old mam, 
will not endeavour to refute it Now ge mtl emen crtt«os» spare him* I 
beseech you i let him at least appear be£^re his judgeSf lor» perh^s bj 
them he may not be treated with so much severity. Tes, ladies, I shall 
dare to say to you, what Peliasen solieking for his friend, said to Louts 
the Great—" Be not ras just.'^ Voltaire has observed, that " what is 
onltfjutt, is severe t"— in hct, hidolgenee is the htf^Mst pleasure of lib* 
eral minds ; and it is for you, ladies, that the happiness of conferring it 
is especially reserved. 

AVni you then declare yourselves at once my protectors ? I do not 
aspire to the fugitive enjoyments of self love ; my only design is to be 
useful to infancy, my only wish is to deserve and to excite your patronage. 

O woman ! woman ! inexhaustible source of domestic sweets and 
general benevolence. What must be that man, who is so unjust, so 
ungrateful, as not to admit that you are our tutelary deities ? 

Who ga*e him being ? from whom did he receive his Hrst attentions, 
his first caresses I Ah ! suoh a man could never have been happy, or 
unfortunate ; for to females we owe exclusively onr happiness, and they 
alone can console us in our miseries. 

Such a man, excluded from divine influences, stalks through life 
without acquaintance with its virtues : Such a man, whom we can only 
pity, contents himself with vegetating on that earth where others Uve. 

Ah, ladies, it is particularly his duty, who hasjexperienced tlie bitter- 
ness of misfortune, whom fortune and man have equally contributed to 
persecute, and who owed his salvation to your sex, to declare, that the 
superiority of claim to the sublimer virtues was at all times, and espe- 
cially in our own days, merited by that sex created by nature weaker, 
but rendered the more liberal, the more energetic by the impulse of 
generous feeling. 

We cim only add a short extract from the advertisement. 

TO TUZ READIiB. 

The old man has long since declined attending to the idle bustle of 
the world— His paper eeiiseqiMotiy will hav« no concern in politics, and 
he trusts that it therefore, vril||pot be less acceptable to the ladies. 

The revoluticms of empires, battles, the secrets or the intrigues of 
courts, may excite a lively interest in men, but so much agitation and 
confUsion can only trouble and alarm a sex, deatined for the exercise of 
th^ softer virtues, for peace and hlgrmony. 
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TO A FRIEND. 



I SATS by the fire, for the weather was cold ; 

My children were ^ather'd aroand ; 
And we Uugh*d and we smird— till a death bell was knoUM, 
I felt that a truth to my friend had been told^ 

I trembled and shruidt from the sound. 

And a tear forced its way, and it fell with a sigh 

On an infant who played on my knee; 
She looked, at the tear, and she looked in my eye^ 
Andy ^larm'd at its moistuie, xmplotedy is this ti^ • 

Is this tear, my dear father^ for me ? * 

Ah no, 'tis for one who has lost— what you have— 

A life to your parents roost dear. 
It was gratitude's dew drop that fell on the grave 
Of whom innocence^ beauty, and wealth could not save. 

Or the prayers of religion sincere. 

The weather is cold — and my earnings are spent. 
But my children are round me— though wealth 
Has fled from my house, and their garments are rent, 
Tet my children are round me, and smile in content ; 
Yes— my children are round me^n health. 

I raise to my maker my eye, and exclaim. 

While gratitude swells in my breast — 
O God ! give me poverty— all ills— but shame. 
Preserve but these infants to halfiw thy name. 

And take them in age to thy rest. 

To theti whose distress has warm sympathy wrought 

From a soul— not unused to feel \ 
Whose charity, aid to the widow has brought, 
Whosi^bounty, to smile oMer infants has taught. 

Accept what that soul must reveaL 

An off'riiif, 9ot deck'd iaa p«npottt parado 

Of diction or flattery's snares 
Bat the feelings of aatiire, so simply am^'dt 
They can ne'er by the languagt of pomp be displi^d, 

For their QfF'riDg it only— a prayer, . 
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That the great God of mercy in whom we believe 

May bestow^consolation and trust ; 
From your sorrows yourself and your partner relieve. 
To his bosom your innocent off 'spring receive. 

And afford her the bliss of the jusU ' 

(COMMUHZCATION.) 

SONNET. 

7% a young La^» ttruggUi^f vith a mcret attachmeni, vho appeared greastg 
ajeeted when nt^ng' a pathetic love oong ^JR. Burm, 

Thy song stills eaoh rude noise, my fiur; 
The charmed echoes mute forbear 
Thy sad, soft warblings to repeat. 
Untaught to mimic tones so sweet, 

Tliat thrin the breast with gentle pain — 

Bid it a pleasing anguish prove. 
As, pour'd from thy full heart, the strain 

Divinely tender breathes of love. 

But, ah ! too feeling cbiantress, cease. 

And airs of iprightlier cadence find ; 
Those plaintive accents but increase 

The soft distemper of thy mind. 

Sing not the pangs, and griefs of fond desire. 
Nor £ui with bonspwed sighs thy secret fire. 



A. G. 

Ws have been fiivoured with another communication from A. G. We 
thank him for informing us that objections have been made to the ten- 
dency of our reli^ous treatises, because we shall be alwajra willing to 
engage such objections when parHcular% pointed out. The general 
charge which the author says is brought against us, " that many of the 
numbers on Religion were intended oi^ to bring the present translation 
of the Scriptures into disrepute, without mbeUtuting or pointing out a 
better," is, in the first member of the sentence, incorrect ; we never 
intended to bring the present transl«Cion into disrepute ; our only wish 
was to reconcile apparent difficulties in it, by proving that such pas- 
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9mgn as might be repelled from common understandings by being con- 
templated in a literal sense, could be accepted by them, from an ez- 
plaaatton of their metaphorical allasions. It is not in our power to sub- 
stitute or point out a better. Mr. Thompson's translation is only from 
the Septuagint ; our commonly used translation is from the Hebrew, at 
well as the Septuagint ; it consequently, as far as was practicable at 
the time, embraced the solid contents of both. Our reflection will not 
furnish us with an instance in which we have objected to the translation, 
as a translation, two hundred years ago. We have only said, and ad- 
mitting the translation to hare been perfect at that time, that the mean- 
ings of words have been so altered since that time, that the passages 
assume not only a different exhibition from that which Moses intended, 
but also from that intended by the translators. We are ready to enter 
further into this subject. 

"The allusion to the epistle to the Hebrews, was, to say the least, 
▼ery injudicious, as it might raise doubts and suspicions in many minds, 
-which otherwise might never have existed.'' And why ipjudicious I 
What doubts, what suspicions could it raise ? surely the gentleman 
who made these observations was, " to say the least" as well acquainted 
with the new Testament as we are, and if better, he might easily have 
allayed those doubts and suspicions. The molehill from which this 
mountain has been produced was caused by this simple fact— a gentle- 
man before the number was printed, observed on hearing it, " that we 
had not recollected St. Paul's quotation ;" We replied, that we had re- 
collected it ; but that St. Paul had quoted, or rather alluded to the pas- 
sage in his letter to the Hebrews. 

All that we meant to infer in either case was that St. Paul, being an 
accomplished gentleman, for such he was though an apostle, in writing 
a letter to the Hebrews, could not with propriety have deviated from a 
Uterai quotatition of their records, and that consequently St. Paul's lite- 
ral quotation Could not invalidate our explanation of the metaphor. 

We heartily thank A. G. for his communication, but we must observe 
that if letters are sent to us without the privilege of inserting them, we 
are exposed to some difficulty in answering them.F— We write for the 
public, not for individuals, and every thing we insert should be generally 
understood.— When we offer any thing contradictory to public morals or 
opinions, or any thing of an evil tendency, let it be pointed out to us 
with freedom ; if wrong we will confess our errors, if right we will main- 
tain our cause. 

We accept with pleasure and gratitude the sincere good wishes of A. 
G. and having thanked him for his services, we have only to regret that 
his correspondence promises to be of so short a continuance. 
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Thmtrt, Mmidtof, Jati. Zld, 181^ 

TH£ SCHOOL OF BBTORM. 

This estimable play was perfon&ed this eyemnf^ to ^e general aati»« 

faction and admiration of the audience ; "Mr. MUlt in tb^ character of 

Tyke, obtained what he deserred by his exertions, extraordinary vp* 

probations. ■ 

Theatrci Wednetdojf, Jan, 34» 1810. 

Tkx trag)pdy of King Le&r had been advertised for performance this 

evening, but the indisposition of Mr. Morse occasioned its postpone* 

xnent. The Foundling of the Forest was substituted in its stead. 

VEKICE PRESERVED. 

The tragedy of Venice Preserved having been lately represented, it 
may not be deemed improper to notice the point of a very strong allu- 
aion therein several times conveyed ; it is the marriage of the Doge to 
the Adriatic 

The Doge of Venice, accompanied by the Senators, and in the whole 
pomp of magnificence, was accustomed every year to submit to the 
performance of the ceremony of marriage with the Adriatic Gulf, or Sea. 

They who are unacquainted with the wisdom of the former Venetian 
laws, and only judge of institutions by their external appearance, may 
be led to think this ceremony an indecent and extravagant Vanity. 
They may imagine that the Venetians only solemnized this fSte because 
they believed themselves masters of the sea. 

The marriage of the Doge with the Sex was performed with the most 
noble intentions. The Sea was the symbol of the republic ; he married 
the one without the power of possessing it, he was at the head of the 
other, without having a right to tlie sovereign power. 

He was the first magistrate, but he was not the first master, nor did 
they wish that he should become so ; and they placed, among other bar- 
riers to his domination, a custom which reminded him that he had no 
more authority over the republic that he governed with the senate, than 
he had over the sea, notwithstanding the marriage which he was obliged 
to celebrate witli her. 

The Doge commits no indecency in following a law which shews him 
the limits of his power, and the nature of his obligations. 



LATE COaaeSPONDENCE. 

From M we cannot condescend to ask excuse for not inserting bis 
communication. If such tliinga are seriously intended for insertion^ we 
can only lament ihc depravity of ideas in the commentator. 

We cannot and will not insert any thing of potitieal aHiiskiB. tales* 
when accidentally we fall into the snare ourselves; but then if we should 
happen to be caught only by one leg, we \viU eudeavour to free oursclvci 
with the other. 
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EDITED 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

"'7^ Something Ab^Arwf.'* 

V No. 12.] Bostofij StUnrdat^ F^r$iar^ S, 18 10. [Vol. I. 



FROM LETTER R. 

MB. NEMO, 

6iR--ln yonr last it appears tbmt Qnade some personal cotnpjaints of ' 
or you ; to which of the tw6 he alluded, appeared an enigma to myself, 
as well as to Nemo Nobody. My object in applying^ to you, is to re- 
quest diat you would be so kind as to recommend to young ladies and 
gentlemen not to adopt me in the stead of W, at the end of such word* 
•show, arrow, somyw, tee. &c. I wish also to retain my situation in 
those words to wluth I am initial. Tou must remember that Demos* 
dienes applied the letter L in my stead, till the Athenians hissed 
him heartily for it ; upon which he applied to an actor, who taught 
him how to estiinate my powers ; after which, among others, he defend* 
ed flqr ngfats. But, Mr. Nemo, I had lately an occasion df witnessing a 
iMirty laugh against a young gentleman, who had not paid so much 
attention to me as I deserved { it was in a dispute on the alimentary 
efficacy of puddings. The gentleman was from one of the Carolinas. 
While each in company was advocating the pudding he liked best^— *'for 
my part,** said he, intending to advocate the produce of his own country, 
but substituting the initial L instead of me, <^ I prefer puddings made 
of R.ice.*» 

Your sapience will undoubtedly discover the necessity of my being 
w\ ainf alued in my authority. R. 

FROM LETTER 8. 
s«, 

I feel ii^ured th)t foreigners who perhaps, howeVer, are not thorough- 

iy acquainted with the extent of my capacity, should complain that I 

appeiff too finequently in your language. They say that I give it too 

23 
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hissing a sound. I wish you so far to defend me from these aspersions 
as to declare to them that although I appear frequently in proprid per- 
99nd, I do not always appear in proprift voce ; but sometimes, and 
not seldom, with an inflexion of tone that the most fastidious could not 
censure. I borrow frequently from my friend Z his sounds, in final 
syllables especially, and he has consented that my figure should be sub- 
stituted for his, from an assured conviction that the curved lines of 
which I am composed are more conciliatory to our ideas of beauty, 
than the acute angles which make up his figure. Yours, S. 

SOMETHING. 

t TwLKjU^t, our title ; the Mcmtd, our motto. Having been uninlling to 
deceive the public through a motto which might have excited the expect- 
ations of any one beyond our ability to satisfy them, we forbore to enliH 
into our service a more significant one, lest we should incur the impo- 
tMlon of recruiting under the alluring garb of a gay regimental. We 
therefore adopted one, which if not pertinent^ we think ia not deceptive, 
that our voiufdeert, of which we have already very many, (and we con- 
fess we are not a little flattered with that every way rei^pectable appear- 
ance of our Jile,) might have no cause, on our part, to petition for a 
discharge during the regular term of their enlistment. 

We-do now therefore signil^ |a ail and every one, that the title of oat 
paper is simply ** Something** — and not Sawtething'^'^Nhtfmig^ aa designated 
by many. And we do furthermore signify, in compliance witha.reqtteitt 
of our publishers, that all ladies and gentlemen who send, and all bfuhjui 
beaux» as well as modeet servants who call after it, may unblushinglj 
and boldly ask for *' Something," and they will be perfectly u nd er stoo d . 

2C. N. 



READING AND SPEAKING.— No. H. 
The touch, the removal of the hat, or the total uncovering of the head 
must be acknowledged to be an artificial indication of sentiment, lor al- 
though we have been told of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads grew 
beneath their shoulders, yet no traveller has ever ventured to assert the 
existence of a nation whose infants came into the world with hats or 
bonnets on their heads. The hat, consequently is an artificial append* 
age ; and no gesture that makes the motion of the hat its ol^ect, can be 
a natural one. It is, therefore, to be presumed, upon oiur former pro- 
position, that as an ani/f cia/ indication of s&itiment, this practice ofcov* 
ering and uncovering the head must vary ; accordingly^ we find, tliat the 
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kdubitants of Europe and America (with some respectable exceptions, 
and Which exceptions are highly in favour of our position) as a sign of 
their esteem and respect, uncover their heads, while tlie inhabitants of 
the eastern nations keep theirs covered. 

The uncovering of the head not l^eing a natural indication of any de- 
fined sentiment, we must trace it as a partial custom to some origin. Is 
it not simply an allusion to some ancient and arbitrary practice ? In this 
Tiew of it, we should be inclined to suppose it originated from a regulation 
we find pmong the Romans, whose slaves were not permitted to wear hats 
or bonnets ; thereby making the uncovered head a symbol of obedience 
and respect It became their privilege to wear them after they were af- 
franchised, when that obedience to their old masters ceased. This may 
account fbr the cup being, even in our days, the symbol of liberty. 

The Talmud assigns another origin to this practice. It declares that 
jihe custom christiaafl have of uncovering their heads, is derived from 
the founder of dieir relig^, who announced his intention of abolishing 
the ceremonies attendant on the Jewish worship, by entering the syna- 
gogue with his head uncovered ! 

EXTBUKAL XVDXCATSOIIS OF INTBRtTAL FSBLflfGS. 

CoHTXNUXNO as ^ began, wi$h the most common occurrences of life, 
we will now take into consideration some of the nattfro/ external indica- 
tions of internal feelings, and introiiiKie Our readers to the alphabet of 
nature, a iMiguiigfe to be respected not only as the origin and still the 
assibtant of all others, but as it has existed in a state of uniformity, un- 
destroyed^ unvaried, unsophisticated, even by the influence of education, 
from the creation to this day, and as it will exist from this day till hu- 
iiumity shall be no mo re -a language we are endowed with at our birth* 
and which never quits us but with our last sigh ; as comprehensive as 
our Ibelings ; as powerful as our affections ; as delicate as our nicest 
sensibilities, and as sincere and undeceptive as its author ; for, as 
Cicero observes in his third book ot\ oratory, « Every motion of the 
mind has from nature its respective feature, its respective tone, and its 
rei|>ective gesture/' 

GB8TURE. 

Wbxlb on subjects dictated by the most familiar occurrences in life 
we shall confine our&elves to the subject of gesture, and begin with the 
MOwrat signs of respect, welcome, and affection, as we see them exhib- 
ited in our common intercourse with society. 

In treiUing on this subject we would banish if possible from all, the 
recollection of those practices of hypocrisy, deceit, and even of what is 
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made tubicrtkiit to tke refintiwanU of faafaioa and po lto ie aa » and va* 
fanl them only aa the ainoere aad umdaltaratad raiectiana or iadSoaa 
of the mind. It were devoutly to ha vlahed, if in our iatereoaraa 
with wfaaa ia called paiiahad aocaaty> wm aaa eompellod bj iu deapotic 
ralea to make aoaM aaariiicea of aiaeerity, that thoae aacrtfcea mig^ 
ha made only from tiia mrtf/kiml iadiaatioiia*-4>y the ancoreriBf^ of ti»# 
heady l^rtha aiet i op of the hal, hy hmguage or aay acquired mode of em« 
fm»ump£» hy thia wa ahooldahaaa only our own ovdimitiona a«dh«KK 
dwetiona; h«t let oa aoi pfore tr^tora to nature ; let net the body hand 
in. iwoatttuted emblem' of , reapeel, while the mind atieids ereet in odR* 
acioua'aiq>eiiorityi let not the eye beam fidaely with deTifht, while the 
soul shcinka from the object it iegmd a t let not themeuth anMlawhil* 
the heart thveatena t or the hand preaa wHh the waleome of receptiaa, 
what the will rajecUs hut above aI1» let not that pewerffA iM(iiira/eS|M«v« 
ak>n of the oooteoi and rapture of aU and every the intellectual fheoltjaa^ 
that aymbol of protection, the embrace, be offered while the teaat jar* 
ring aentiment of diaafiection be felt within our breaat^ t ihr by ao doing 
we war with nature, compromit our independence, disgrace the digntly 
of our exiamnaa, fiimiah our conscienees wkh aceuah*^ athfgs, and 
sacrifice o«r mtegrity and self approbation^ the very aeol of our happi- 
ness. 

The natand languafo or Indicalion of resptet, ta Hw leaaenhig the 
height of the body ; thia being natural, is of course, if our aviglnal poai* 
tion be right, universaL Art and refiaeoient have added to it thd# 
shades and modiicatiom » and politeaae on ihe one hand, aodeothaiS* 
aam on the other, have, perhaps in some instances, carried it to exceaai 
still are the original dictates af nature a nive r s aWy viaible, thraugh iha 
veils tbat.eaatom and innovations have tfurown over tJiem. The oharae* 
teristic qualities of nations bred up under different eSmatea, fM« af 
course, occasion essentiel variation ; this is not only perceptible ia the 
kabii9 of men, but in men themaelvea, and all the braaobea of the afthDal^ 
vegetable, and auneral kmgdoms. 

But to return to our observation, that the natural language or indks* 
tion of respect, is the shortening or lessening the height of the body. 

Thia will recjuire but few elucidations. The btw, or the bemfing ^e 
superior parts of the body, is univeraelly acknowladged and adapted aa 
the symbol of common respect in roan, towards hia fcllow m ^ eaftoma i 
the bending of the knee is the second, and expressive of the superior dft* 
grea <^ respect t the prostration of the body, or, if we may so elpr#sa 
ourselves, the tota) annihilation of its height, is the thirds mtd av^ierta* 
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\j¥t. The IM«, 19 g«ficfall)r fti me duly in a MAillMn^f SqId^; in 
Amtt, itnd AfHc« } it imports the most eovnplele adDKyw1«dgcnieht of in^i 
ferioHty, and « tempfmify relifi^[iMiiiiefit of att ^luni to iotflmpoilAnee, 
a relinquishment of claim too great to he made to any h$mg iMit our God. 

Fashion, different ieMpctttaiemM, Mfd ditenity of situation, have 
added many shades to the n«tima>xp»e«9lon of ttnpeet ; wome latikfy 
tbemselres with a •fitfA/ incHm$«m of the head, aotte gtntly bend the 
auperior ptrt of the body, irhile otbfts boir tinit head «imoittotlie 
ground; the tame deviation fh>iii a ftneral praetifcvia obfervaMe M 
fbmales. Time was, not ma*y years ago, when Iho n ece wa ry Intro*- 
duction to a drawing or a ball room, wa« ^e dimimitloiK^one half tftoit 
height ; bnt snh:e^be rig;hta of women have become 6o great a qnettioiH 
since their persons have been releated from the tyraitttieid imprisonment 
of stays, the knee has yielded its pliancy to the fteperior part of the 
tntncy and the bow ceases to be the exclusive privilege of man. 

Why the world should have imposed upon the female sei^the observe 
ance of the second and more marked token of respect, the bcndhig of 
the knee, while on slmrlaf occasions a slight inclination of the head or 
Ibody is expected only from the male, is a question concerning which 
we mayiiereafter indulge ourselves in some remarks. The superiorky 
usurped by the male branches of creatloi>, physleflUy ecosodered, stands 
at least upon a doubtful base. 

Have we a right to it, because we are^nore powerful in nerte, more 
dreadful in anger, more bold in attempt, more^rompt in execution ? 

We recoil from, we shudder at the lightning's Bash -that rends the 
feteat ; We are appalled at the succeeding thunder's burst { we hurry 
from the rage of the contending elemems, we tremble at the oeean^ 
swell, we curse the blast whose roaring and destructive voice overawes 
the slowly whispering breath of spring ; yet are the^ the powerful in 
nerve, the dreadful In anger, the bold in attempt, the p#ompt'in exeeit-, 
don of Nature's agents i but are they therefore the superior in owr 
estimation ? the gfrand claimants of our respect ? the objects of our 
adoration ? 

Do we not with rapture welcome the returning calm, the cheering 
inihienoe of the reviving sun, the moonshine pbying on the bosom of 
reposing ocean, the gentle zephyrs kiising every fragrant flower they 
pass, and pregnttit' with their sweMs refreshing tired natere? do we 
not welcome as our dearest fHends the getiial rain, the soft descending 
dew that nourishes the embryos of vegetation ?-^These are the milder 
agents Of omnipotence ; but because they are the milder, (hey arc not 
oonaeqoently the inftrior. 
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But the vamtioiit aritini^ from time, ikshion, tnd loeality, have Mt 
effiiced the natural ejprtBsion of refpect { under aD forms and prtctioes, 
the dirainotioo of the height of the pereon, the ebaraderif tic feature, 
remains the tame. 

AET ASSISTXVG MATUnE. 

It may not be improper to remark* Jkow art in its various acquire- 
ments, obeys, perhaps insensibly, the dictates of nature, that diminnttoci 
should be a symbol of respect. The sound of our voioe, our accustomed 
loquacity, die usual character of our hand writing, are all diminished, in 
token of respeet ; ^s Utter indication of respect is so highly valued 
by the .Chinese, that instead of a co^^llimentary speech, in addresstng* a 
superior, they deliver the compliment in writing ; the smaUness of tlie 
letters being proportioned to the degree of respect ; and the higfiS^' 
oomplimef)t is to hm^lc the letters so small as not to be legible. 1^ 
compliment this praetioe may answer ; but we presume that in sol&aa^ 
tions for fiivours it is dispensed with. 

Fashion too, that goddess of the arts, though in general no friend U^ 
nature, is caught occasionally in her net. A &shionable lady would 
reject an invitation efven to a dance, if sent on a large sheet of foolscap 
paper, and a visiting card would announce vulgarity^ if its dimensions 
shduld exceed the accustomed Umits. 



SOMETHING UK£ INGRATITCM:. 

Trbrb is a species of impropriety ii^hich almost ranks under the 
genus of ingratitude, though perhaps not so intended, snd which i^ 
pears prevalent in all countries. It is the privilege assumed of treating 
an old friend with an authority which ought to be exercised only over 
dependents ; for instance— A lady having a new acquaintance with her, 
will say, ** Oh, here's Mr. , he is an old friend ; he wiU go and call the 
coadik" Another, after having been eng^g^d to dance with a respectable 
and respectful partner, if asked to dance with him by a smarter genius, 
will say, *' Yes, sir, but I was eng^aged ; however, he's an old acquaint- 
ance, and wonH mind it." In private houses, how oAen are the best 
friends to the family called upon to make temporary sacrifices of con- 
venience to aecrdental acquaintance ! In taverns and boarding-houses, 
the system is almost universal : ** He has been s6 long with us, he is 
such a friend to the family, that he won't mind being turned out of his 
room or his bed for our accommodsiion." But is there not another side 
on which these subjects are to be considered. Mr. A. would willingly 
call the cosch for Mrs. B. ; but not for the new acquaintance of BIrs. B. 
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to whom he hw not been introduced. Mr. C. would graUfy tlie wishes 
of Miss D. if properly applied to on such an occasion. And the inmate 
of a private family would voluntarily make an offer of such accommoda- 
tions as would suit their convenience. But a man who has rej^rly 
boarded with certain conveniences at a public or private boarding- 
house» cannot observe those conveniences removed, because he is a 
friend to the houscj without some sensibilities of an unpleasant nature. 

KKMO 2rOBOl/T» ESq. 

SiR-^In your address to the Members of the General Court, about to 
be assembled, in No. 6, 1 observed several cases of incurred difficulty 
supposed : an intention of extending them was intimated, but as that 
intej^tion has not yet been executed, I trouble you with my own case. 

Ajbout ten months ago, I became unfortunate in business, I called to- 
gether my creditors, submitted my situation to them ; my accounts ap- 
peared to them clear ; and nothing but misfortune was attributed to 
me, excepting perhaps some im|irudencc in venti^ring risks, which, had 
I succeeded, might have been approved. The creditors, in general, 
agreed to accept what I had left, and allow me three and five y^tfs for 
the remainder; but two refused to sign the agreement! ItVas there- 
fore not carried into effect Since that time I luEve been inca|^able of 
entering into business of any kind. 1 have frequently attempted it, but 
without success. Writs, attadiltoenti^ Uo* have checked every attempt 
at industry, and with a large family I am now brought to the borders 
of starvation, at a period, when, with only the indulgteee of freedom of 
action, I might by my industry have paid one half of my debts. 

Trusting that you will have the kindness to insert the above, I am^ 
»r, your obedt. servt. B. L. . 

■ mtm 

TH£ SIGH, THE BLUSH, AND THE TEAR. 

Wbilb Maria sat pensively musing alone. 

Burst " ah me !" from her bosom its way. 
'Twas the impulse of Nature, whUe on his proud throne 
Stem Reason was boasting all feelings his own. 

Or submissive, at least, to his sway. 

. Maria rose up, and unconsciously blush'd ; 

" Is my reason then," cried she, *' so weak ]*' 
As she spake, frtsm her bright eye a jealous tear rush'd. 
At if wishing to share with the crimson that flush'd. 

The honour of decking her cheek. 
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<' Cin I •igh,'* cried tlv nuid, '< that my fortune is Wet ? 

Ceo I blash that my parents ere poor I 
Cen I weep that like others in robes of high cost, 
I must aot on the billows of fashion be tost. 

Or that falsehood no more crowds our door } 

*' That no longer I join the gay party or ball ? 

That no longer I melt o'er the scene ? 
Oh no ? with delight would I banish them all, 
Could ley parents but think, their affeetjonete call. 

Met the smile of content in my mien t 

» 
** 'With my sisters I'd join every tenderer tadk. 

To direct them at once to their ease ; 
While eadi wisb Fd aoticipatey gire ere th^d ask. 
Nor wmdd motion or feeling solioit a mask ; 

For they'd spring from e wish for sA^ir peace/' . 

Again burst a sigh, and again fell a tear ; 

«<0 God P eries Mmria, " what's this i 
And ere iM^ to my parents my fiselings sincere. 
Are they mt to my boeom most tenderly dear. 

Is one tfaoiigfat» word^ or action emias P* 

** O ao ! tmtk iiiteatioas oar God nmst approve ; 

For to us they by him were essign'd. 
While benevolence struggled with mercy, to pro\ e 
The superior blessings of filial love. 

By making them pleasures of mind. 

« But still they*re dietress'd''— her fond heart thiobb'd again, 

And again its warm missives appear : 
'* Ales !" cries Maris, " all reason is vain. 
Thou, Nature, aiene can the myst^ oplaio 

Of the sigli, and the blush, and the tear." 



R£Fl£CTIONS ON A STORMY EVENING. 

Tbb darkness of the ev«ning,the storm that beeits agaii^ the windows 
lead the mind to serious reflectione, they lend it by an.«asy tmftsttion 
from the natural objects that surround us to that beii^ who restrains 
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the ▼tolence of the tempest, who gorents and direct! all things, whose 
ways to us are unsearchable, but who we ought to believe is possessed 
of every attribute that can render him superior to roan, in his justice 
and mercy ; then in him do I trust my hopes of future happiness, believ- 
ing as I do, that the being who has implanted in our bosoms the passions 
that govern our conduct, suffers us sometimes to deviate from the paths 
of strict rectitude, that by the consequences of such deviations we may 
learn wisdom, and practise its precepts. 



MISFOmTUKB. 

Alas ! exclaims the unfortunate man, what business shall I pursue to 
place myself and family, once more, in a respectable situation ? in an evil 
hour I have been striptof the hard earnings of many years. Turn specu- 
lator, says avarice. What, without money ? no matter for money ; if your 
speculation proves a bad one, you are but turned adrift again upon the 
world with the same compass you set out with ; if it proves a g^d one 
you are then a clever fellow, and entitled (no doubt) to all the attention 
which your money will give you. O money, money, thou best of friends— 
Tohai charvM are ttampt on the face t(fa guinea / Do you see that tattered 
wretch who measures his weary steps yonder, who seems to avoid the 
face of man ? he once was respectable, was basking in the sunshine of 
fortune ; was caressed by numbers who called him friend; who rose to 
welcome the auspicious mom that found him in the posession of plenty 
and happiness ; but 'mark the direful change ; now dejected, emaciated, 
forlorn, knd pennyless, he* walks the streets unnoticed and unknown. 
But why this total neglect, this want of common humanity ? has the man 
been guilty of any crime ? has he offended agiunst the laws of hif cotm- 
try ? no, this is not pretended. Then " what evil has he done ?*• None. He 
has been unfortunate ; he listened to the deceitful words of a pretended 
friend ; he lent him his name ; his property fetl a sacrifice to his humanity, 
and was swept away in an hour. The desertion of his former associates 
drove him into bad habits ; neglect of family and business fbllowed, and 
he is now what you see him. That the man has been imprudent there 
is no doubt ; but is imprudence a sin past forgiveness ? if so, few 
will find acceptance at the day when all must give an account to him 
who gave them existence, and who will judge them with impartiality, ' 
may we not ask the question whether the world is not more to blame 
than he ? Had his former associates held out to him the most distant 
liopes of assistance wouU it m>t have enliveoed his spirits } but had they 
34 
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realised those hopes, woqld k net have reenimmUd ohe who U now 
lost to tocietjr ? 

'* What then b fViendthip btit a name ? 

** A charm that lulk to sleep, 

<* A shade that follows wealth and ikme, 

" But leaves the wretch to weep." 

I ^ 

PERSECUTION. 
Whatbvsb are my fiuilu, exdatms the persecuted man, (and I do 
not pretend to be free from them,) 1 hope, never to liave added to the 
number the sin of a persecuting disposition ; and I cannot conceive that 
any person who possesses a good heart can persecute a fellow being. 
There are many people who seem to have adopicd a principle (which 
with due deference to their opinion I think a very dangerous one) 
that the end justifies the means, or that, no means are too bad, if by 
making use of them they can acoompHsh their purpose. This doctrine 
opens a door to all kinds of wickedness ; it sets afloat ** on the teippes- 
tuous sea of liberty** the worst passians of mankind, and makes use of 
agents and means to accomplish its purpose, which an honorable roan 
ought to despise. To forgive and forget injuries is the most noble at- 
tribute of man. 

\ HOPE. 

FoaTUVATELY rail nutfi there is a certain something which he is al- 
ways looking fi>rward tfMit^ain,a somethinf^ which he hopes to enjoy. This 
prevents his sinking into thai state of despondency which he otherwise 
would ; it serves to sustain his spirits, and brighten his prospects ; H 
whispers in his ears, it b possible you may yet be fortunate and happy ; 
at all events it b your duty to bear with resignation and fortitude the 
evib that may befal you, remembering that no situation in life is ex- 
empt from them, and that the all wise disposer of events has so misrad 
the ingredients in the cup of life, that we cannot enjoy the sweets with- 
out sometimes tasting its bitter. 

HAPPINESS. 
WuBv we look around us and see the variety of pursuits that en- 
gage the attention of mankind, we are led to ask the question in what 
d€>es true happiness consist ? the answer readily presents itself to every 
reflecting mind ; it consbts in a mind void of guilt, or free from inten- 
tional errors, with a disposition to enjoy the good things of life, and to 
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bear with fortftttde the evils inseparable from it. Show me the man 
that possesses this disposition, and you show me a happy man, whether 
he is possessed of thousands, or earns his daily bread by the sweat of 
his brow. The Almig-hty has so regulated the system of our existence, 
that no one is exempt by his riches from the evils attendant on it, and 
no one is prevented by his poverty from partaking of its pleasures. 



I Siy«4 labour under a difficulty with which I am unwilling to trouble 
you, i>ttt believing it would give you pleasure to add to the happMieia of 
any one, and hoping that you may be able and disposed to relieve my 
perplexity, 1 aa« leave to state my case and to solicit your advice. • 

The evil I suffer .Is that of living in a borrowing neighbourhood. I 
wish to premise that I am no enemy to the practice of borrowing oeco* 
wnaJhf what we cannot conveniently possess ; this is not only allowable, 
but may be mutually beneficial. What I complain of is the habit of 
borrowing tliOse small articles and utensils with w^ch every house- 
keeper should be furnished . For instance, Mr. B. every time it snowi 
wishes the loan of my snow shovel, and that too, before I hare half done 
with it ; and As I have always supplied him, the evil seems likely to con- 
tinue, for there is no evidence of his intending to b^y one. Aitother 
neighbour, and, excepting the practical here regret, in all respects a 
good one, sends almost every day for my hammer ; a third depends on 
Mie for the use of my ilat-irohs, and a fourth frequently sends to borrow 
a small quantity of butter, or of some vegetable. 

MTkat adds to my embarrassment is, that, at least half the time, these 
things are not returned till necessity obliges roe to««ei|d after them. 
This conduct is the more absurd, because these people all p<Mke8s a 
competent property. 

Kow sir» if you will have the goodness to inform me whether the laws 
of society make it iAcumbent on me to continue to lend under these 
circumstances, or whether 1 had better refuse at the risk of being con- 
sidered an ill natured and disobliging man, or instruct what better 
course I can take, you will sincerely oblige your obedient servant, T. 

ANSWER Cto TJ 
Nemo Nobody respectfully submits to the author oftlie above, the 
policy of adopting a plan similar to that of the celebrated Hobson of 
Cambridge (England) ylz. to arrange all the -articles he has to lend in 
order, and to loan each article only in regular succession — for instance 
— let^m place his loanable articles thus : 
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1st. Sudv Sbovel— 9(L Hsauner-^Sd. FUt Iroiii-»4tk. Bottet^^5Ui« 
Cabbage — 6th. Potatoes. &c. aad so on— and determine that each bor» 
rower should have Hob8on*s choice.* So that if a neighbour in ^ 
next first instance sends to borrow potatoes, offer him a snow shoveW 
if the next asks for a cabbage, send him a hammer ; if a third 
asks the loan of some butter, send him a fiat iron. We know 
no belter remedy for the evil complained of, or would with pleasure 
communicktc: it. We recommend this conduct to our corres|K>ndent ; 
but if our present prescription, if adopted, should not prove succesv- 
M— we will, on his submitting to become 9ur patient, cure hiSA com- 
pletely. 



AN OCCURRENCE. 
I WAS sitting in mj office, when a gentle tap at the door excited tny 
•ttentkni. A g^irl, apparently about thirteen, entered and requested 
charity*-4)erdress was ragged, her counlensoiec was palHd ; an eye that 
aeemed capable of glistening with delight for the happiness of others 
was veiied with the " dim suffusion" of modesty or shame — 1 knew not 
which. " My child," said I, ** why do you make such applications ?" 
•* For the support, the sustenance of my parents and thei^ offspring.**— 
(Nrpfrised at such a reply, I enquired who were hor parents— ihe bowed, 
and wos about retiring.— ♦*da>p," I exclaimed, " what is your object T 
JH I have a mother perishang in vaol/'^-I paused— she supported herself 
•n thels^ch of the door and drooped her head^—'* Where is yoor mother ^ 
^ I dare not tell."*«" What, dai^ not teM ! Are you not oUemptMig to 
impose upon me V* She raised her head for a moment, as if to call Heav- 
on to witness fi>r her integ^ty t then, aa abe reclined it on her bosom, 
4W3D tears £ell on the floor, for she had not wherewith to wipe tbem firois 
her eyeSf At that moment, I would have given any thing to have been 
able to recal my observation — my soul rebuked my reaaea. ** TeU me^" 
taid I, ** t/1 can assist you j give me the essential means ; ciin I not Bee 
your nwtbcr ?"* »hc replied only with a sif^.^' And why not .>" " Be- 
cause, sir," she replied^ with an energy that astonished me { ** she has 
/irs/ms'*— she is poor, and has seen better days." " I too," said I, '^ have 
b^en the pupil of nnsfortune^ and in ker school have karat lessona of 

• HoUon kept a livery ttable at the Vniverdty of Cambridge f^^J 
and in order to prevent hie beat ktrsee from being" too much ridden^ he et- 
tflbUahed a regulation that every one ehould be takeri in tum^-Mu nemer 
deviating from tftia ride gave riae to the expreaaion, " Bobaon*a chmce, tkia 
or none,^^ 
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ileticacy, whikh prouder men dttdain^— ^Suffer me t6 tee ber." She' hes- 
itated— at last she exclaimed : " Yes, for once, for my brothers and sia^ 
ters' sake, I will Tenture even to displease my mother.'' 

I took my hat and followed her. We had arrived at about the centre 
of a long alley, when she paused ; she looked at an ag^-wom sturcaae, 
then at me — I thought I understood her meaning, and requested her to 
ascend— I followed. Afler^ ascending three pair of stairs, she turned 
round, and intreates me to wait one moment, till she should hare inform- 
ed her mother of the proposed visit. She entered the room, and in less 
than one minute I was admitted. 

Hovering round the embers of a few chips collected from the streets, 
1 beheld a woman of mtdcUe age, and five children. The mother rose on 
my entrance— « blush suffused her cheek. I pass over the hntaediately 
subsequent occurrences. The mother beg^an her tale of sorrov . My 
guide called to h^ eldest brother, whispered in his ear, and put some* 
thing into his hand*-he ran out, and in afctr minutes returned with sev- 
eral small loaves ; he gave one to each of the infants, and the eagemesi 
with which they were received, indticed me to believe that appetite had 
been keenly sharpened. 

The mother's tale wa&long, but interesting. The sum of it was this : 
Her husband had been in lucrative business— had been unfortunate— had 
failed — ^the merciless persecution of some of his creditors had prevented 
his efforts for restoration.^he could Undertake nothing, though willing 
and desirous of doing every thing for their sake. He was reduced to the 
necessity of engaging as a labourer, for the support of his family.— His 
will,but not his physical means, were equal to it^-4iis health sunk under 
exertions to which he had been unused^-'he became sick— his property 
wasted during his sickness — he incurred some small debts ; for one 
of which he was suedj and finally put in jail, where he was still confin- 
ed. I lefV. the family ; hastened to the creditor, who was willing to 
release the husband on his paying the costs ; ! called on the lawyer — 
the costs were three times the amount of the debt. I had not the pre- 
sent means of obtaining the unfortunate man's ^beration ; and I heart- 
ily rejoiced afterwards that I had them not ; for further enquiry g^ve 
me the information, that Tor a debt of three dollars he had been al- 
ready confined three weeks and five days in jail ; and that afler having 
been punished with three da/s more, imprisonment for this ^enormous 
crime, he would be liberated by the laws of Massachusetts. 

Charity then whispered in my ear, g^ve what you can afford to his wife 
and fitmily ; and Justice declared boldly, if a man cannot pay a debt onc^, 
it is in vain to expect that he should pay it /our times. 
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Having replenished my pnrse, I returned to the family.— They receited 
me with smiles, but they parted with me in tears — of Gratitude. Per- 
haps I have saved one female from -«— To the rich roan would I say, 
** Go and do thou likewise." B. 

The foregoing occurrence brings forcibly to our recollection, the be- 
nevolent conduct of one of our respectable deputy sheriffs ; which we 
have had reported to us on various occasions. We know that real merit 
seeks not popular applause ; and that the best reward of virtue is the 
consciousness of being virtuous.— But whem the firm otttstretched arm of 
justice bends to embrace the widow and the fstherleS8-4f it receive not 
its recompense on this side Heaven, there will it surely find it. Where the 
rich nuui's arm has been raised to oppress the widow, the poor man's 
virtue has protected her. Which has the greater claim to future recom- 
pense } Thie world may be made for Cesar ; but if there's a power a- 
b«ve us, (and that there is, all nature cries aloud through aH li^* works] 
he must delight in vibtub. 

TAS80*S JERUSALEM. ' 

With pleasure we have observed that the elegant translation by 
Hoole of tliis strictly regular epic poem by Tasso, has been proposed 
for republication. The union of the general forces of Christendom for 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, form the base of this beau- 
tiful work ; and the contrast which such an occasion enabled the author 
to draw, not only between the Christians and the Saracens, but abo be- 
tween the natives of the different countries engaged in the conflict, has 
not been neglected by him. The undertaking was worthy of Tasso'f 
genius, and Tasso has pro%'cd himself equal to his undertaking. 

Tasso has been accused of labouring too much at witticisms, or rather 
at what the French call " pointes," perhaps in our language better 
translated, low conceits ; but let us recollect that such accusations ori- 
ginated with the critics of France, who, authors themselves, might per- 
haps feel some emotions of jealousy. While we cannot exempt the au- 
thor of the Henriade from our remarks from the bene\*olent Fenelon 
we would remove all imputation of envy. The censures of the French 
rritics were too easily admitted as justifiable by the English, without 
jierhaps reflecting that Voltaire abused some of the finest passages in 
Shakespeare, when it was evident that he did not understand them. 

We shall subjoin a few observations from Dr. Blair on this poem. 

•* Uich invention is a capital quality in Tasso. He Is full of evoits, 
finely diversified. He never fatigues his veader by mere war and fight> 
injr- He frequently s!nfts the scene ; and from camp and battles trans- 
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ports us to more pleasing obje<^. Sometimes the solemnities of reli* 
gion, sometimes the intrigues* of love, at other times the adventures of 
a journey, or the incidents of pastoral life, relieve and entertain the 
reader. The work at the same time is artfully connected ; and in the 
midst of variety, there is perfect unity of plan. 

^ Many characters enliven the poem ; and these distinctly marked 
and veil supported. Godfrey, the leader of the enterprize, is prudent, 
moderate, and heave ; Tancred amorous, generous, and gallant ; Ri- 
naldo, who is properly the hero of the poem, is passionate and resentful ; 
but full of zeal, honour, and heroism. Solyman is high minded ; £r- 
minia tender ; Armidia artful and violent, and Clorinda maacuHne. In 
drawing characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, ahd yields to no pact 
but Homer." 

It comes not within our sphere to advertise works intended for publi- 
cation ; but wherever we hear of any thing that promises to, raise the 
literary character of our country, we will with pleasure lend our fee- 
ble hand for its suppprt. > 

SCRAPS. 

BKAUTT. 

Oua ideas of beauty differ essentially, scarcely have any two persons 
congenial sentiments on this subject. When Aristotle was asked why peo- 
ple were so fond of beauty, he replied, " it was a blind man's question." 

BVTCHXRS. 

Thb business of a butcher was unknown in Greece ; every person kil- 
led what animals he required at his own house, and men, the most dis- 
tinguished for their situation or talents, did not think it derogatory to 
their dignity, to cut up carcases, and prepare the meal themselves. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPaXNCFIBLD, |AK. 16. 

A VERT singular appearance was exhibited in this town on Friday last. 
The thermometer standing at 0, and. two degrees above, with the wind 
ver^ high at North- West ; the river furnished an appearance of a heavy 
log passing rapidly down it. On an appearance so extraordinary exam- 
ination was made ; and it was found that the wind took the small parti- 
cles of water and carried them up into the atmosphere, where they im- 
mediately congealed into fine snow ; they arose some as much as 40 feet 
above the surface of the water. Its commencement was about meridian, 
and continued through the day ; but most conspicuous at 2 p. m. Seve- 
ral very aged people living in this vicinity, do not remember ever seeing 
the like appearance. 
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CftlTICS' SOULOQUY. 

▲ PAKODY. 

To scrawl or not to scrawl— Uutt is the questiou, 
Wlietlier His better for the mind to soiTer 
The tocied ills of bein^ thmight s donee. 
Or to take pen against th* asMjs of merit* 
And by opposing— ^r»ve so. To scrawl— to write- 
To write ! perchance to ftU ! aj there's the rub - 
For firom that failing what curst iUs may come 
When we have shuffled off our stock of wit 
Muatgive us pause^-^There's tkore^Mot 
V That expectatttn makes of so long life t 

For who would bear the whips and stings of truth. 

The scourge of moralists, disdain of virtue , 

The pangs of vanity despised— dday 

Sopericrity of genius, or 

The atripes unworthy must from worthy take— 

€k>uld he but stifle virtue i^th a dash 

Of his ink'd pen ?— ^r who, pent up in guilt 

Would whine and wince beneath an author's lash. 

But that the dread of something after scrawls, 

That lAiknown pubHc estimate from which 

Ko writer can return, pussies the will. 

And makea its rather think the ills we bear 

Are bettn* than the jests we might ^rovoibe. 

Thus consciousness make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of vain pretence 

)s rendered pale, being physick'd well with thought ; 

And efforts that would pluck down merit thus. 

Are forced to turn their muddy streams awry 

And lose their darKng object 



ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. M. shall, if possible, be inserted in our next. 

Tacitus iq>pcar8 to partake too much of the disposition of his ori|^* 
nal : we censure not the conciseness of his style, but the harshness of 
his sentiments ; he must therefore pardon us for the omission of his 
communicaUon— for 

•• We trust that still llie world contains some virtue.** 

To those who favour us with communications, and who have en- 
quired where we would wish tliem left, we reply, at the puhlisfecra% 
or at the post-office. 
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TO DIBTAVT IIITSHDBO PATBOITS. 

"THsms if no general rule without tn exception/' is a frequent re- 
mark when ctrcumstancet invite oecastonal departures from eitablithed 
etHont : mid when an inroad if once madey it it difficult to repel the 
father incursions of invaders. 

To our own rules we wish as fitf as pra«tieable at all times to adhere ; 
lad as oar publishers inform us that appllcatiens are occaaioBally made 
to thsm by letter for infiMmation ofthe terms on which we receive suh- 
scriptions for our pi^r» to save them and our friendly applicants all the 
expense smd trouble in our power^ we observe, that for a standing rule 
«e have fixed the price of ** Some^ng^ at four dollars per annum. Of 
our subscribers in and about Boston, we require one half in advance, 
from those at a distance we expect the whole. , 

All distant orders received inclosing the n ec e ssary advance, rinll he 
gntefolljr end punctually attended to. 

But although we are told t^ we abound in singularities, we shall 
eftdeavoor to introduce one more by making the above a general rule 
-mtkna an exception. 

COMMUNICATIOli. 

CVerbaiim e$ Litera$im,J 

TO VXVO HOBODT, XS^. 

Six— I Sand you the following For you In Spection which you may 
please to Correct and place in your next Number Your 

Boston, February Ith, 1810. B. M. U 

We feel ourselves extremely obliged by the privilege allowed to us, 
by B. M. L. of correcting and inserting his or her ** Invocation to Hope," 
95 
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but we are under the necessity of observing^ that we have not leisure te 
make such emendations as would render it acceptable to our readers. 



TO HEKO.tfOBOOTy BS^. 
SIR* 

Thb exceU^it and probably effectual remedy which in your last 
number you prescribed for the complaint of your correspondent T, 
has induced me to trouble you with an iqiplication for relief from an 
evily perhaps 'as serious, although of a nature essentially different. 
Trusting, however, that your ingenuity will suggest something that 
will prove as efficacious in removing my distress as your proposed 
remedy if adopted must be to that of T, I venture my statement. 

My complaint, sir, is that I have neither snow-shovel, hammer, 
nor flat-irons in my house ; and that with all the industry and abil- 
ity that I can exercise I find it very difficult to find butter, cabbage, 
and potatoes for my family, after having Supplied them with the more 
substantial requisites of firewood, clothing, bread, and meat. 

Now, sir, if 3rou will inform roe how I can procure honestly, as my 
own, these articles, which I confess I occasionally borrow, that I may 
intrude no longer on my neigh^ur T, you shall have as your reward 
all that I could give to Aim for his occasional kindness, and all that 
I caa give to ystf-Hmy thanks. Yours, Su:. B. 

Afuroer. 

W» siispect from the above, that our correspondent B has like our 
friend in the Mirror, put on a cap merely because he thought it fitted^ 
but without its being intended for him. It is not often that we know 
our correspondents, but althcmg^ T's communication comes to us 
through the medium of the Post Office, we think we are acquainted 
with its author, and if so, we will venture to assure our correspondent 
B, that no part of the letter could have alluded to him or any one under 
the circumstances in which he describes himself to be ; for T himself 
declared, *' This conduct is the more absurd, because these people** 
(the borrowers) ''all possess a competent property." Besides, we know 
something of the feelings of T, and think that he would experience 
pleasure in accommodating a poor man, though he wbhes to be free 
from the unneccessary incroachroents of the rich. 

With respect to B's request to us for infortristion how he can procure 
honestly the articles of which he stands in need, we can only rqply 
shortly, that added to industry and ability, economy will do much. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE BOSTON MIRROIt 

OKITTLEMEN* 

I am not consciouB that before the late attacks on me m your paper I 
kad published one syllable, that could in the slightest degree be consid- 
ered as derogatory to your merit or injurious to your interest ; had I so 
done I should hare deviated widely from the impulse (^ inclination.— I 
have been told that I was attacked in one of your numbers preceding 
that which I noticed. It may be so— I have not seen it. I did not viah 
: to see it» because I felt no indication to waste time in idle controversies 
about trifles. 

It appears to me that the most manly pursmt we could adopt, the 
most honourable and the most efficacious in the general cause for which 
we contend, for we each labour in the same vineyard, would be to give 
and to take mutual assistance.— If any person^as cause of complaint 
against me he c&n readily find admission for his complwnts in my paper ; 
1 have never excluded any thing against myself— I have never pretended 
to correctness of judgment, although I have been accused of it publicly 
ftnd privately— I endeavour to furnish my readers with sixteen pages of 
original matter, or nearly so, every week, to which effort I readily confess 
that I feel frequently incompetent; but fot occasional errors which " cur- 
rente calamo** may be exhibited, I have a right to expect indulgence 
from the candid. 

IMstingnisfaing the correspondent in your last number from the edi- 
ton, 1 must in my own defence make some remarks. 

^ NEMO NOBODY. 

THE MIHROR'S CORRESPONDENT. 

** Give me my armour^ ^ 

**rUputiton** 

Wb now resume our plural pronoun— although ''this skulking behind 
the plural pronoun and its concomitantB, serves only to prove Nobody a 
most egregious EffodsV* 

We have never sought controversy with cotemporary editors or their 
correspondents, but we will never shrink Jrom an attack. 

An anonymous correspondent in the Mirror, has thrown down his 
gauntlet— and shall we not take it up ? But as brevity is the soul of wit, 
ve will be as brief as such a contest will permit us to be. 

With all the quixotism of a maniac fighting windmills, taking them 
for armies, our ingenious correspondent requests, nay, defies us /'to point 
out either a deviation from truth, a distortion of facts, a personal allu- 
sion, or a dogmatic expression." This request, or this defiance (no 
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matter which) intiiiiMti an asseitioivthatoii ow pact ftock icciuatiflM- 
had been advanced. — ^We shall onlj obienre* that when he caa poiat <Mit to 
*\iM thia army of accnaationa that we hare raiaed, the annj shall ba ready 
to defend itself; till then the correspondent (we wish he had fitmiahad. 
himself with some title) must be content to engafe imaginary tntmks. 

In our number 11, after having said all we thought neceaaary tes pe ci 
ing the Mirror's correspondent, we threw to be sure, under the head of 
** observations'' amid the crowd of antagonists a few oaps) intending 
tl^m only for a general scramble ; if our correspondent haa fe«aid one 
that fits him, he is heartily welcome to wear it. 

He begins by observing, 

** N. K. Esq. having attempted to smother a few squibs, which wove 
harmless in design, though in effect detrimental to the said j Krssmye/ 
it has become necessary," he. 

Perhaps tkU observation, may fM# be ^ a deviation (Vom the truth «t a 
distortion of facu''^if, however, it ia not, we must subfeot ouraelvea to 
an imputation of similar criminality, by remarking, that so fer from at- 
tempting to smother any squibs in the Mirn>r, we have ftee(y oUbred the 
privilege of fighting them at our own fire ; we were fully awaiie of their 
harmless nature, and had no ofijection to the innocent amusement of boys. 

** Harmless in design, though in efleot detrimental to the aakl person- 
age." We think ihu fact wpuld have been stated with more veracity 
had the words '* harmless" and ** detrimentid'* changed plmoes^ via, 
detrimental in design but barynless in effect. 

The correspondent then observes, that *' it has become necessary to 
emit something of a more aspiring nature, which while it eludes his 
grasp and soars beyond his observance, may amuae if not enlighten 
those of less tenacious dispoaitions."— To elude our grasp and soar be- 
yond our observance, he emits something of a more aspiring nature— but 
what IS this }-*a rocket. We know not how anxhiua the gentleman may 
be to elude our gratp^ but we may venture to declare, that hia ticket! 
cannot soar beyond our obMrvance^ for we have observed such aspirin|^ 
play-things till they became— northings. 

** The " squibs" it must be confessed were surcharged with wDd Urc, 
in some measure borrowed fh>m Kemo's chemical wiork room, nor can it 
be denied that many of the combustible ingredienta which compose these 
rockets were manufactured in the same laboratory." 

We are at all timea' ready to fluiibh feom our faiboratory wholesome 
ing^redients— but if we do not mix them ourselves, we cannot become an« 
swerable for the want of affinity in heterogenous mattera.-*-We know that 
acids and alkalis meeting produce e/^reetcen«f^«4mt we know also that 
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from their tentMsnentnl tali is 'product ; andsuch wb eooldwiih 
should be the effect ultimately produced between the correspondent and 
ourstlres. 

The eorrespondent accuses us of a treadierous memory, in consequence 
of our obserrinif in answer to his former remarks ^ we do not recollect 
In^ni^ boasted of originality of thought, or accuracy of judgment, eren 
in ** as many as two or three instances ;" he then proceeds. 

''If recommending a tertain municipal regulation which afterwards 
hseppenh to be adopt^ and then asserting that said regulation did ae- 
tually originate in the said recommendation, be not boasting as above 
stated— then is N. N. Esq. thorouc^ly ezonorated from the charge.** 

Admitting for the moment that we were the authors, or causers, ot pro- 
moters of the municipal re{^ation alludfed to, have we not a right to 
boast } Do not the triumphs of success in the cause of Virtue afford jus- 
tifiable sensations of rejoicing? Are we not' told, and by an author who 
wrote not to deceive, that virtue is 

"The only good 
" Man justhf boasts of or can call his own ?** 

But we never flattered ourselves with th^ Idea that any thing we had 
said on the subject of masquerades, had inHucnoed the selectmen— they 
knew their duty, they were guardians of tlM morals of the town, they 
performed their duty, and they would have done so, had " Something** 
never exhted. " 

We wish not to impose on the correspondiHt of the Blirror too difficult 
a task ; but we shall be ready to confess odr boasting, when he will prove 
that we have asserted ** that said reflation did actually originate in the 
said recommendation." 

It is true, that ay>er certain regulations lla^been established, we men- 
tioned, that 09 we believed eurselves the first public opposers of masquer- 
ades, we thought ourselves bound to state our reasons for so doing, and 
we stated the maccordingly. 

But our own words will prove our best justification. 

*' As we believe ourseKes to have been the first public opposers of the 
introduction of this species of amusement, which has since been dis- 
countenanced by authority; we think it necessary to say something 
more on the subject ; not, however, in the smallest degree intimating an 
idea that, had we been silent, the fathers of the town would not have 
adopted the same highly praiseworthy resolutions." {^Somethtn^, p. 118. 

"Yet a motive of self preservation, might induce many to exercise 
spargefaction, merely at a prophylactick !" 

The threatened aspiring rocket is here let off— we confess that it 
eludes our grasp, and soars not only beyond our observance, but beyond 
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our concaptioii : and yet this correspondent aceosei oi of a pompooa 
•tyle! 

A word or two by the bye about our style. We ftttempt no pecufiarttj 
in it, we endearour to express our sentiments in the easiest way; when 
ve had newly «mer|^ from college we thought that the introduction of 
hard words gave digpiity to style— we have since chan£^ our opinion* 
and now belieye that the most intelligible language is the best How* 
erer, as the correspondent may be of a different opinion, we will introduce 
a production, as he may think of the sublimest nature, for it will contain 
hard words enough, and all Johnsonian. 

We cannot pursue his remarks further. 

AUTHOR-ITY. 

Ih lore with a pedantic jargon. 
Our poets now-a-days are far gone ; 
80 that a man can't read their song^. 
Unless he has the gih of tongues ; 
Or else, to make hiill understand. 
Keeps Johnson's Lexicon at hand. 

Be wam'd, young poet, and take heed. 
That Johnson you with caution read. 
Always attentively distinguish 
The Greek and Latin words from Eng^h : 
And never use such, as 'tis wise 
Not to attempt to nat'ralize. 
Suffice the following specimen. 
To make the admonition plain. 

Little of aniktftpopathy has he 
Who in ywifuXged curricle reclines 
Alone ; while I, depauperated bard ! 
The streets pedettriout scour. Why with bland voice 
Bids he me not his vecHtaiien share ? 

Alas ! he fears my lacerated coat. 
And visage pale ynth/ri^rorific want. 
Would bring dedecoraUen on his chaise. 
Me miserable ! that th' Aonian hill 
Is not auriferouMf nor fit to bear 
Tht farinaceout food^ support of bards, 
Carmvor9U9 but seldom ; yet the soil 
Which Hippocrene humeciatee, nothing yields 
But sterile laurels, and aqoaidcs tour. 
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To dulcify th* abdiahiated cup 
Of life, rectiv'd from ihfiwverciU hand» 
Shall I have nothing, muse ? To lemfyt 
The heart indurate^ shall poetic woe. 
And plaintive ^ulation, nought avail ? 

Biches denderate I never did, 
Ev'n when in mood most optatvve ; a farm. 
Small, but apriquef was all I ever wish'd. 
I when a rustic, would my blatant calves 
Well pleas'd ablactate, and delighted tend 
My gewuHparwu sheep ; nor scorn to rear 
The 9uperh turkey and iheJUfiparU goose. 
Then to den^logy my thoughts Td turn, 
A fav'rite care should horticulhtre be ; 
But most of all would j^eo^mci please. 
While ambulation thoughtless I protract. 
The tir'd sun approprinquaUt the sea. 
And now my art<l throat, and lati^ant guts, 
Foq/erole for supper ; but what house 
To get it in, £^ves dubitation sad. 
Oh ! for a turned bottle of strong beer 
Mature for imbibition/ and O ! for 
(Dear object of biation) mutton pies ! 



TEARS. 
** O let not women's weapons, water drops, 
• Stwn my man's cheeks !" 
This expression during, the representation of the tragedy of King Lear, 
on Monday evening, excited momentary sensations on which we after- 
wards reflected with some seriousness. 

Water drops— tears— women's weapons !— we take this question ^dth* 
out interfering in the least with the appropriation of it to the character of 
Lear, but entirely as an insulated expression. 

We shall therefore consider in the first place why tears are called 
** women's weapons ;" and in the next, the right which in latter times 
the men have assumed in so calling them. 
A strange system of what we believe is called philosophy, 
*' Pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul, 
''(I think the Romans call it stoicism,)" 
has Iktterly with such violence thrusted itself upon us, that we are al- 
most denied by it our natural feelings. We are told that we should not 
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haTe teoMtioni of our own, but that we outtt think as oHkitn wish us to 
think, that we must become the elaTet of rale aad the miuoiis of infatu- 
ated despotism. 

For our own part we are willini^ at oooe to deelare oors^res traitors 
to all regulations which (exoepting whea the gwieral benefit of society 
requires it) restrict the feelings of the father, the brothtr»or the man. 

Let us ask in, the first instance, if the bchrjmal glands are not equally 
part of the fabric of the man as of the woomui i and, if so, if providence 
did not design them for the use of the male as weU as of the iemale ?— 
Why then should the efieot of the exercise of them be psrticularly qte- 
cified as a female's exdusire attribute }— If ust we refer to an anterior 
emotion ? Are we willing to admit that females po s se ss that superior 
sensibility, that more innate delicacy of feeling, which wosld excite the 
effusions of the lachrymal glands in their sex sooner than in the other ? 
In general we think that we should accede to such an admission. 
But after such 'admission had been acceeded to, we think we should feel 
ourselves called upon to enquire into the cause of this distinction or dif- 
ference of feeling. ' And our first question would nsturally be— why does 
not a man shed tears as readily as a woman ) To this, fashion and custom 
will at once afford this answer : that tears are considered as ornaments 
to female features and disghtoes to those of males.— Here then will we 
rest ; and without considering the beauty they afford to the female coun- 
tenance, examine only whether or not they are supposed by Judges of 
human nature to disgrace the man. 

We are necessarily led in questions of this kind to an examination of 
the characters of the most celebrated heroes as represented by the poet 
or historian. — All the poets to whom we shaU aUude (fbr it would 
appear like pedantry to ^ote their words) have. allowed their he- 
roes the privilege of shedding tears, and of coarse have judged tbs(t socb 
an exhibition of feeling was not beneath the dignity of man. Both the he- 
roes of Homer, Achilles and Ulysses, are repeatedly represented in leers 
— «he heroes of Virgil, Tasso, Fenelon, Yohaire (and we would add Mil. 
ton, could we think Adam his hero) were not intended by their autlMrB' 
to be represented in a disgraoeAil light, while weeping their respective 
calamities. 

To be men we must parUke of all the sympathies of our nature ; nor 
by parUking of them, nor by feeling for the distresses of others can we 
render ourselves /<?#* than men : while the !>cart beats, let the tears flow. 
The man who dares to exercise his sympathy for others will never fail of 
courage to protect himseUV-Man will sometimes permit his feelings to 
be cut off, as it were from nature's soil, and having suffered them to be 
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exposed to the parching suns of luxury or avarice, will not have left 
within them one moistening particle wherewith to cool the long parched 
tongue of poverty, or sickness. 

But such characters are to be considered only as exceptions from na« 
ture's geneM rules ; howerer, they still support the ordinations of na- 
ture that the lachrymal glands should be exercised; for although penu- 
rious or restrictive of their own tears, they amply make up for the defi- 
ciency by, causing the tears of others abundantiy to flow^— We would 
strongly recommend to such characters, did we not know it to be use- 
less, to let the poor be their proxies in eating and drinking as well as in 

weeping. 

" Take physic pomp, 

<* Expose i^tei^to feel what wretches feel s 

'' That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

** And shew the heavens more just.** 

TO THE EDITOR OP SOMETHING. 
S1&--I have been told that your paper has some influence in Boston : 
I am a stranger in thb town myself, having resided here en passant only 
about six weeks ; f am a foreigner, but if f mistake not, of the same coun- 
try which gave youbirth-*! therefore, have a dum on your assistance- 
Sir, I have fallen very deeply in love, and I hme had occasional reasons 
Ibr supposing that my attentions were not unacceptable, but ten times 
as many to lAake me think myself a fool. The young lady to whom I 
am attaehsil^ when alone with me, is apparently serious and inclined to 
listen to the plain story I have to tell— -but when I meet her in parties, 
•f at a ball, her conduct to me is irritating in the extreme : She then 
appears perfectly inattentive to me, flirts with her male acquaintances, 
calls this by his christian, that by his surname, engages with them on 
iopics which I cannot comprehend, and in short drives me almost to 
distraction, by a total alienation of complacency to me: Now, Sir, my 
attentions are founded on objects of the most serious and honourable 
nature, and having as I believe implicitiy announced these objects, I 
think that I have a claim to delicacy of deportment-- As I think it dis- 
honourable in any man to trifle wiUi the feelings of a female, I may be 
allowed to esteem it ungenerous at least in a female to make the affec- 
tions of a man her sport. As she regularly reads Something, the inser- 
tion of this letter may produce some good ; at least it will oblige 

Tour humble servant, h, M. 

Bxxoxm we insert the following letter we should premise that the above 
to which it alludes was intended for the press last week, and a promise 
?6 
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gitettHikiriMMihleh ilnmld be puUiibed in £bi§ B«aSM>; Uvwig 
tfpe before the ibUowing letter, jadging^ by ht d«te» vnm wnttes^— T« 
AspMia* tberelbre, we o«r only obienre, that wx lunra Mw w er ed ber a^ 
fNd to' ddr •egftdowr by pobtiehiai^ ber cotemqKirary oonpbiat in the 
Mttie tivHiber. lIai4iigo«ly talbent]|eUber^ofomittin|^afinr«ipwds^ 
/«0«nei Im the conoivnoa. 

. mSmtkg ^vmiii^, Ftk. r, 1610. 

Ma. EDITOKy 

•im/^Aa 4t b«i4iMi hinted 10 mt dMK A ietter haa been leatto y<M, im 
Oie •vl^ect'orwhioh I am penonally coooenied, I talce theMbertyof r^ 
questing that yo« would not publish tt ; for indeed sir* I am notnstBrsHy 
the flirt that, as I am told» I am therein r^resented to be.«»Toa say kk 
year last narober, bi your answers to correspondents, that L. M. should* 
if possible, be inserted in your next ; I have reason to fear, sir, that the 
letter to which these initials are subscribed, is the one containing re- 
marks of an unpleasant natwe oa my coadueU— If therefore, you really 
indulge those fishings you profess with respect to our aei^ \ shall aost 
quietly till Saturday^ under an assurance that knowingly you would not 
gire unnecessary paiiH^, however, en the other hand, 1 find L. M's letter 
inserted, I tliall rely your aa candour, and ezpeot to find, eqpiaUy msde 
public, my justificatibi^— wlyQl^ sir, is plainly and avowedly this. . • • • l|r. 
!«. If . (or the gentbman who writes to you under that signature) was iatroo 
duced with the stroo|pest jacommendatioQS to my &ther*« house* about 
fia weeks since ; he soon afterwards became particular^ niijatflkwiUr In 
his attentions to me. I have not prudery enough to si^ that hn attentions 
yferz altogether unpleasing, nor were they ever so, excepting when th^ 
^w on me the eyes, and indelicate remarks of some young inen around 
VS : I oould almost hare wished in their presence he had been less p^- 
ishedin his conduct, leas sincere in his attentions, in short, less the gen- 
tleman^-Ue frequently attended roe to parties, balls, &c. but where be 
attended, the sneers of malice, eary, and perhaps jealousy attended also. 
^He, relying on the superiority of intellect and acquirements, pursued 
his honourable course ; I, Idett with acquaintances who conveyed every a^ 
whisper to my ear, dreaded his approach to me in public, and to divert 
or conceal my embarraasment on such occasions, have, as I confess, fre- 
quently turned from a man of sense to a silly coxcomb, and playing with 
the latter as with a fan, or glove, or any other trifle, have subjected myself 
to the reproaches of one— yes, I will say it— whom I delight to honour. 

Torus' 

AWA8U. 
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HIMO VOBODT» Bt^. 

SxB»— BelieTing tfaat' you' hi^re alrtsdydoat nach good, md hop* 
ing that you will efie6t much iiiore» I «m deimmt of gtnag yoa m 
^portonhy of extending your exertioiie« by entering^ with youv penyt- 
•ion» into a reguhtf c or re i po n denco with yoa.^Uow the prepoeal I raakit 
is contempUted to aid yottr inteaCkMit will be best known by a thort ac« 
i^imt of myself. 

I am, sb, ayoungman juet eMe t iny (•conmoaobservatkNn) into what 
b called the world. I am naturally anxious to adopt, on all #ceation% 
the best externals notonly of dress but deportaent: at the same time I 
wish bothto be dictated to my adoption, by an internal sense of what is 
tight I hai^ many relations and many acyaintsnces in this town ; I 
am consequently olten engaged in parties, public and privatew— I natu- 
rally, being desifoua of iinproTing myaelC^iook round and examine the 
conduct of my elders, that 1 may collect fi»m them every thing that may 
lend to my improvement, as 4 man, and a gentleman. 

During my observations, I frequently witness conduct which appears 
to me as o£fWring an improper example tn youth ; and at the same time, 
witneess coaduct in youth, which I have been ^tructed to think* should 
iMtbessttctiimed byage .. . 

I have also observed among the youth of both sexes, a conduct of 
loeh a nature aa.lo prove irreconcilaUe t^^ m^ ideas of politeness or 



Now, sir, these observations are the stimulus to my corrrespondence 
with you^-I will, if you permit me, occasionally prefer questions to you, 
respecting the propriety of thU action, or that observation*— I mingle 
muck with the world, and perhaps may introduce objects to your re- 
flexions, which may prove acceptable by their affording you additional 
opportunities of doing good. 

At present, I shall confine myself to a request, that you will indulge 
me with an answer to the subjoined question : 

What constitutes politeness in socie^, or what kind of conduct usually 
practised is inconsistent with it ?— By so doing, yeu wUl much oblige 
several friends s and of them, not the least, though the last in the al- 
phabet, Z. 

POLITENESS. 

We believe that the principles on which politeness is founded, are 
those of giving as much pleasure and as little pain as possible to all 
around, us. The latter member of Z's question, affords us a better op. 
portimity of particularizing incidents. We shall accordingly proceed, 
by observing on some of that kind of conduct which we think is incon- 
sistent with politeness. 
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It is ineootiftant wtUipoEteBeM ibr one man on a eold da^» to ttuid 
with hit back to the fire, andoonfiMe another, by holdinf him by the b«U 
ton of hit coat, immediately before him, till he baa flniahed an uaelett 
lurrangue, on an indifierent soljoct. 

It is inconaittent with politeneaa, on meetin|^ any bdiea on the aido 
walka to talce the wall, or chua^ the drier paths, and leare them to pick 
their way through a puddle, with a total unconceni on your part. 

It is inconsistent with politeness, to open or shuts» door of any box at 
the theatre, in such a manner as to ocoaaion pain or diaturbanccto the 
persons in it. 

To sit with jrour hat on before ladi^, or e?en gentlemen. 

To make so much noise by talking or other improprieties as to disturb 
the attention of those who are desirous of listening to the performance. 

It is inconsistent with politeneaa when you meet a gentleman in the 
street, who telia you he is in haste, to force him to stop, till he has listen- 
ed to a long story about yourself. 

To crowd, or suffer any lady to be crowded, on entering or departing 
from any public place. 

To ridicule or swerve ftom any religious or other formslities in foim- 
lies ; each family having |m undoubted right to adopt such reguktions 
as may seem meet to thegi, and with which politeness will induce all 
gentlemen and ladies to concur. 

To keep a gentleman oj^ lady standing on the stair caae, in the hall, 
or at the street door, afler you have taken formal leave of them^%c kc, 

ANECDOTE. 

I was parting the other day with a friend at the comer of a square, 
when the voice of a female addreasing ua, begged that we would permit 
her to pass ; I turned round, and beholding a lady aged and infirm, re- 
spectfully offered my aervicea in aaaiating her to cross the street, wluoh 
was. very wet and slippy. Having accepted them, ahe thanked me ; 
then pauaing and looking me steadily in the fiioe— air, said ahe, permit 
ne to relate a fkct which atrongly marks the manners of our towni old 
and infirm as I am» and bad as the walking is, I have been under the ne- 
cessity of traversing the streets for several hours ; I have firequently 
been in difficulty from my age and weakneaa when att e m p tin g to crooa 
the roada ; and while the young men of Bofton have paated mc lauf^uag 
at my distress, the only instance of aaaistance I had experienced before 
yours, was fVom two gentlemen who were negroes. 

I was so forcibly struck with the remark that I could not reply ; ahe 
squeezed my hand which atiU aupported ber, and \th me almost motion* 
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lest— >yof, abe Mjuteied my 1iMid» and I would not have exchanged the 
■queeze lor that of the prettiest yoang lad/ in Boston— for my so^lp 
though not my vanity » was gratified. 

nSFLBXIONS. 

Incidents of this nature, particularly when unexpectedly occurring, 
excite in a thinking mind emotions and reflexions not easily remored.— 
This led me to considerations not only of the situation, but of the feel- 
ings of the aged and infirm widow, who perhaps has lost an only son, or 
- even all her offspring : Has she not a claim on the delicate attention of 
•II of human shape ? Shall it be observed that her dog and her cat are 
the only animals that still pay her respect and observance ? Is she to be 
neglected by men because she is no longer young, or ridiculed by them 
because she is no longer beautiful ? Humanity forbid ! Have we not all 
bad mothers, and do not the one half of the world still prosper under 
the maternal influence ?— What was the natural thou^^ inefiectual wish 
of those who have lost their female parents ? Was it not that heaven might 
bave prolonged their existence ? and what it the natural wish of all who 
still enjoy their care ? Is it not thkt providence may still preserve them ! 
—And can we wish their lives to be extended, merely that they may be 
subjected to inattention and neglect ? Let us rather hope that such a 
wi^ springs from a feeling more worthy of a^lbunan being ; firom a de- 
sire of repi^ring them in their advanced age, for all the tenderness and 
anxieties of their younger years by the delighting and deli^itfiil ca- 
resses o# filial love and gratitude. 

There is no charm that can render a young man more amiaUe in the 
eyes of the sensible and good, than that which emanates from his tender 
affection to an aged parent.— -When I see a young man resisting the al- 
lurements of pleasure, and. devoting his leisiM hours to the comfort, 
while his active hours are directed to the support, of an infirm mother ; 
sttantive to without mocking, her ''tale of symptoms ;" cheering her 
spirits, anticipating her wants, indulging her infirmities, and in short, 
pouring the sweet babn of fiUal love into the b^ter cup of her declin- 
ing temperament ; my heart whispers to me, that in this the will of 
heaven is executed.— Then says my reason, yes, and y>w gloriously 
bereafter, will reflexions on such conduct gild those hours bf meditation, 
wbicb, were his yonthfiil ones consumed in worldly pleasures, would 
bring with tbem the pains of sickness, and all the honors of remorse. 

COMMUNICATION. 

JSledfieoi JUbcAtae.— Instead of the common insulating stool, four glass 
cups may be substituted } these are to be placed under the ftti of any con- 
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teiiiaitcliiir,tdiltr<ir«taBd. TbMBCi^MMflvKfythevMal i 

Ihr applying m edi ca l tltctriDiqri tad at tiig ■— tioieMiidir H bmm 

portable and kM ezp«Mbr»« 

These glaaiea may be readiljeUauMd Jit tlia f^t-booae. Tlmal 
bare iiaed» aad found anficiaiitlj atronf, are two incbea bigb. two and a 
balf incbea in diameter* and nearly an inab tbick $X tbe bottom. Wbcva 
tbeae glaaaea cannot be procured, tbick firagmenU of gUaa. aa irm 
pieoeaof broken bottles, will anawet tbe purpose, thougb less perfeollf. 
Four common tamUers may be used instead of tbese glaaeea, eitbcr in 
tbe manner above mentioned, or by placing a board over tbem. or ovnv 
bottles, and tbe cbain placed on it 

HORNB TOOIOS. 
Tnann are many booka pnbliabed of extraordinary but c iia ti a l mstw 
it, tbe literary characteristic of wbidiis of aobigfa acastaatoaoar be* 
yond the comprehension of general intelliganco— yet in oocb worin ars 
contained tbe elementary principles of words, and, we may add ef 
thought. .Highest in tbe rank of such works, for deep inrestigntian of 
tbe rooU of oar worAi, is one whose title is aa inappropriate to its cen- 
tenta,a8wouldbeaKe#Tear*sGifttothe niadofHomer. WeaDoda 
to what is called the Dif<h«iona of Purley, by Home Tboke. Tbe t^ 
invited OS to amnsemcnt, the contents bound us to inatmotion. We baft 
been heretofore mneb HlJBljted to this work, and auch parta of it aa we 
nny hereafter render aooeptabl e to oor readers, by enay intstdaatiOMw 
we shall select. 

SCRAP. 
It is painful to a mavalist to reflect, on tbo littlenesses wbidi ^ 
pride of the human heart will aometimea induce a weak man to pracUss^ 
ibr the purpose of obtaining notioe. 

At a late ball, a Tioleat and mde noise on tbe atairease, and a suban* 
quent opmng and shutting of tbe door, attended with unpeHsbrd lan- 
guage, arrested the attention of the greater part of tbe con^any t tbey b^ 
-•an to imagine that, as at tbe theatre, the hack-men were about to Ibree 
ioir way in I'when, however, tbe astonisbment of tbe company was anp. 
posed to have been suftciently excited, and every eye tnmed towuds 
the door--4n walked a puny whiter, a triiing ooxcomb, who bad Um- 
aelf, purposely, raised the disturbance, to serve as an ushering notice to 
his entrance. A gentleman endeavouring to recover bis neighbour from 
lus apparent alarm, archly observed^ *'tbere is now nothing b«t fiiUgr to 
fear," for 

Partuiiunt mortes, nasoetur ridiculus mat. 
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Mm. iroBODT, JhH9H, f^. 7» ISIO. * 

* SiB-^IiMiiiTfelfteiymaehinooiHmodedeftfy tk^ 
61 being iiUurted ahnoit oppMiteto a ym»|^ geatkinMi who it ooiilia»> 
mXty fixing hit eyet upon me. Pray tir, be to kind at to give the young 
^MtlemanahfaittochMige hit behtffceiarr which I think Tery i nd tli caf 
imtiiohaplaee. ToQft« MOBCILLA. 

If 183 PRXiciLLA, £o9t9n, Feb, S, 1810. 

Ir you will attend more to your devotional dutiet, and lett to th* 
joong gentleman^ you will not then perceive that he it ''continually fijdng 
kit eyes npon yoa.** Yonrt in fricndthip» N. N. 

LINES 

Mdreeeed te a ywMg Ladjf ef Meeteti. 
1 
Mat heaven propitiout to my Senrent prtyer. 
On thee» -my love, itt choicett giftt bea^ow, s 
May my Eliza every bletting thaa|, . . 
That I» imperfect mortal, ne'ec ^4^know ! 

On thee.hat heaven )>^tow*d a titptiyind, 
^ With tentibUity and candour frsugh|; » 
^ By education't genial rayf rcfin*d» 

Still brighter thine the virtuet of thy heart 

3 
The contciout tmile that aniipatet^^)^ face 
Exprettet innocence, a powerful charm s 
While gentle mannert and attractive grace 
, Augment th^interettpfa pleating form. 

'4 
Should matrimony cloud the happy mom. 
Soon iftay thote trantitory vHK>urt flee r 
, it Mypathtotheeitttrew'd.withmanyathom, 

Vet may A iow«r of Ai^ ttill Uoom for me. 
. . 5 

May the blett mortal, whom kind fate ordaint 
To lead Eli^ through the walkt of life, 
JBottett a heart w^cre every virtue reignt, , 
And make thee, lovely girl, a happy wife ! 
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SxB^We were intoned b)r a writw in ^ Bfirror last W6tk, Ui«t yoir 
were an mbiipiitarj giiniiig ntm air» aa I am one of the ** hie et nhique' 
■ort, I wonder that we have nerer met before : But air, aa he and I are 
intimately oonnected» with your penniaaion I will apply to him for a lbf> 
mal introduction to yon. FOLLT. 

Wb can only wonder that the anbaeriber to the above ahould aeeka 
formal introduction to aa old acquaintance with whom he haa been 
heretofore ao doaely allied. 

Bov Mot. 
At the French acadeiay« Abb^ Reignier, the aecretary, one day made 
a collection in hia hat of one piatole from each member to defray the 
current expenaea. The Abb^ did not obaenre» that the preaident, who 
'waa a rery aTaricioua man, had put hia piitole into the hat, and pre* 
eented it to him a aecond time—** I hare giren already,** he replied. 
**I beliere it.'^aaid the abb^,**but I did not aee it" ''Andl,** re- 
joined FonteneQe, who waa at hit side, ** aaw it, but did not believe it" 

TO CORRESPONIMBIITS. 
** North-End** and ** South-End,** were committed to the flamea on re- 
eeptioo. The 5iy9 friio eead auch communicatiena are re m ind ed of Mr. 
Pope'a obaerration, 

**Immodeat words admit ef no deCnoe, 
** Far want of decency, it woni ^fnut.** 
** Euphemia*a*' faToor la received too late to grace thia number. 
To ** School Boy,** we would recomend, 

** With aatchd, and ahimnf^ morning fiice,** « 

To trudge more ** wilHagty to achooL** 
^Honeatna**— wear* a auspicious appearancei^We like honeat aes, 
but we like also honest productions. 
** Alonso*' will appear next week. 

We have received many favours^ of which we generally a^nowledge 
•ur acceptance. 

A letter is just received signed a " Patron,** cenaurtag ua for inserting 
certain letters— be may perhaps complain of our having admitted the 
letter from B. M. L. in this number.— There is an old saying, that wbaa 
you wish to get rid of monkies, your surest way is to shew them their 
own features in a looking glaM. We shall publish our *' Patroo^s" letter 
in our next equally veHnitim and literatim ; ader which, if he should de* 
dine further communications, we may have, as he wishes, the more 
room for common sense. 
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BDITBO 

BY N£MO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

"•tR# Sometkttfr JVotMngr 

No. 14.] Bo9t(my Satunia^ Ftbruary 17, 1810. [Vol. I. 

HARRIOT'S STRUGGLES. 

We believe we are not very much mccustomed tx> make extracts fi'om 
«ther authors ; but when we have opportunity of makiog such as the 
IMIowing*, we shall prefer them lo any ^ng we could say ourselves on 
A similar subject. The extract is firom " Lieutenant Harriot's Struggles 
timnigh Life'^-'-a book no parent can more strongly recommend than 
by sayingy that immediately after reading it, he sent it to his own 
ehildren. 

We hare another tais^ fbr introducing the following extract— It 
breathes a holy spirit of philanthropic religion ; it teaches man to be 
the friend of man. 

"my dear son, 

••To IT arc now embarking on the wide ocean of life, the happiness or 
miseries of which wiU much depend on your own management, care, 
inspection, and fortitude. I have endeavoured to do my duty as a parent, 
by giving you an education far beyond what my shattered circumstances 
eotdd prudendy afford. Of my aiTectionate care, from infancy to the 
present period, I need not remind you, were it not to shew, that in the 
goremment of your conduct through life, you may see the oblig^ions 
you are under to perform acts of reciprocal kindness to others. 

*< Your first, most constant* and never-ceasing duty is to that Being 
wlio created and gavis us life, certainly for some more especial purpose 
than merely to eat, drink, sleep, oi: waste our time in Idle Qpratifications. 
Ilie various and discordant opinions of mankind respecting the Al- 
mighty, their different modes of fUth concerning his divinity, and con- 
jectures relative to the present and ultimate designs of Ms Providence 
towards mankind, have caused greater animosities, provoked more qitar- 
27 
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rels, and occasioned a greater effiukm of human blood, attended with dia- 
bolical cmeltiei , than any other caiiae that I know oft— To avoid such eril 
consequences in this world, ia of itself a matter of sufficient concern 
for a wise man seriously to consider the subject ; coolly and carefully 
examining, reasoning, and determining for himself, upon the nature of 
his own obligation to that Being ; what may rationally be the designs 
of his Providence, in creating and sending him mto this world ; the 
consequent duties that belong to htm through Kfe, with the probabtfitf 
of Ills enjoying a much happier state in another world, according to a 
faithful discharge of those dutief ; or, by a wilful neglect of them, and 
the commission of actions which his conscience, a faithful monitor in 
the breast of every man, tells him are wrong, to subject himself to a 
deserved punishment of a more'tfliierable existence, where possibly he 
may have to work his redemption by a better conduct 

*' I am far, my dear son, from asserting that thU, or any one other of 
the many religious opinions concerning the future dispensations of 
Providence, is precisely correct ; but, if every man were to make up 
his own mind, according to the best of his knowlei^ and information, 
and then act up to what he thinks is right, without disturbing others 
for holding a different opinion, he could scarcely err. 

" It was about your time of life that I determined to reason, think* 
and judge for myself, in matters of religbn, or my doty towards €od« 
the world, and myself. My opportunities since, for forming a more 
matured judgment, by observations among so many difierent natioos 
and various modes of faith, have all tended to confirm me in an opimon, 
originating in a comparison of the early prejudices I had imbibed, with 
the many I saw around me, ihat the reUgiwt of a good man cannot be bad. 

" I conceive it next to impossible, fbr any rational being to persuade 
himself into a disbelief of a God, or superintending Providence ; who, 
from the works of his creation all around us, our own perceptions, and 
reasoning faculties, we must conclude, is aO-powerfld, oB^moe, and 
benejicent* 

" Thus far he has bestowed upon all mankind the power to read and 
understand him : concerning these plain, strong, simplified, attributes of 
the Divinity, there can be ho difference in opinion ; and I have found aH 
nations and religions, with which I have been acquainted, perfectly to 
agree in these three grand essentials. 

" Finding ourselves here, however, under such Almighty protection, 
what ought we to consider as our best course to ensure his favour ? 
Most certainly, to fulfil the duties of the difierent stations and allot- 
ments through life, in which his Providence places us, to the best of our 
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power and knowledge. Self»preienr«4m is admitted by all at ihe first 
law of nature ; by which is to be tmdecstood a decent care of our worldly 
poraoits, as well as personal defence, by all such fair means as do not 
wilfully, wantonly, or maliciously, injure others ; and until a man has a 
faznily of his own to provide for, his near relations should be considered 
by him as a part of that self, so far as his abilities will enable him to 
give aid and assistance towards their preservation. For instance, should 
'A please God to take me from this world before 1 have done as well by 
your brothers and sisters as I have by you, it will be your duty to sup* 
ply my place with regard to them as far as yobr power admits. 

" Another grand duty is the faithful discharge of whatever employ we 
are in. Yours being a military employ, in which you may possibly rise 
to the highest honours of the pro£efltiMi9.you should consider it not only • 
possible, but probable : kt no opportunity, therefore, be omitted to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of military tactics, and do not merely satisfy 
yourself with learning a little parade-duty, as too many do, who then 
tiunk themselves complete soldiers. Be assured, if you neglect to seek 
occasions of instruction while a young soldier, you will find it awkward, 
difficulty and disagreeable, not to say disgraceful, to acquire such 
knowledge afterwards, as is requisite in an old officer. In a young sol- 
dier, there is merit in the aekaowledgement of ignorance, with a view 
lo gain infimnation ; and his superiors will esteem and honour him for ■ 

indi laudable attention to his duty, instead of giving way to idle habits 
and dissipated company. Get early habits of strict attj^ntion to your 
doty, and it will grow as you advance in rank, making every thing easy 
and pleasant; but if this be neglected, the reverse will be the case. 

** In the course of a long military life, ypu will have frequent opportu- 
nities of proving yourself a good citizen pf the world, as well as a good 
soldier, by doing good and preventing eviL Attend well to this, and 
steadily discharge the social duties in life ; rely firmly on the Provi- 
dence of God, that every thing is wisely ordered for the best, although 
we may not perceive it ; and recommend yourself to God by good ac- 
tions that may benefit |ociety, in preference to disputes of faith ; act 
thus, and the thoughts of futurity will not occasion you much anxiety. 

^ Thus much have I thought it my duty to observe on the score of 
religion, without wishing you to pin your faith on mine or any other 
man's sleeve ; but I do most earnestly wish you to think and judge for 
yourself, bat with humility; and what your conscience tells you ia 
right, act up to." 
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By Edwu»dV. ekiJBm^ H. H. 

A SsBKoir has lately Iweti pr«Mted aid pMMmd, m wU«bt » w 
think, U U wMhftii tlw tphert of oar duty to imIdo aoaie rwnarln. 

It ii totTDd a e od to tlio pmMIc <idi ; *« At a WKtinflp of tko htethfMi 
of tte Farl&atraet chiilch, Thortdi^ tiwiiiigv Janoaiy 11, 1819^ 

** l^hud, Thattiie JtamkM of thii ilwdi be prti—ta d totfae Rofu Or*.* 
Gfflflbi, for hb osooHent oonaoa, d^t«f«d ct tho dadwatkm of om wm0 
ohurofa, on Wodoeaday, 10th fawt and the ^UkiM dboelid to Mqteil a 
copy thereof ibr the pveaa. 

*< A tfue copy of reoovd^ 

<*Att«at»WM.THUB8T0lf»CIefk'» * 

ThBtoztiifroai90hita.Tti«A^Bet«ni Qod te v«i3r deed d««tf 
wkh men OB the earth? Behold hea«ien« and the hesven of beaifett% caft^ 
not contain thee ; homnnechlcaa tlii»ho«ae wUohlhttvebiidltf 

We T«ntiiretopre8i0ne»th4tnitiMadolrtlMi ef te«la fto« ae t lpfW 
ibr tiie exereiae of pulpH elo^nenoe, a daHcnte ^ttfaMtioM liionld bv 
made between tiioae aeleoted Ibr the pwpeae «f ezptaaalioiir and I 
in themselrea exempliflcatoiT^, 

In wbaeh tvik the terarend cempeeer of thU 
text to be considered, hk aubaequent refliafltahfti« rcndared doidilM t 
but at the meaniny of it la m§ explained» we ooneinde thai he a i upfc i 
it only as a flatletinf* btnme btmekt to hia ee ngxgKt ieih thai they aalght 
by expatUtion of idea be faiduced to eontider thb anperb edifioe aa th# 
&econd temple of a second Solomon. 

This sermon appears to os'of ao very dn|$iilar and extwe rtk Mtry » 
nature, that we should be at m loaa how to te^w it, hut th* thetiro 
first rmes teach us that by a few (juotatkms it will rtfyietr kMlf t to 
the Doctor obserres, 

*• Such a view of the immenakyaftd omnipresence of God waapreottrt* 
ed to tlie vicTo of Solomon, aa he lifted his eyea to hearen, to ofer tha* 
memorable praj-er at the dedication of the tertple.'* 

We congratulate the congregation on smph their unlveraid knoirted^ 
of the Chronicles,as to render no exordium nor antecedents necesesi^ 
from their preacher. 

" While his" (Solomon's) ** e}-e sorreyed the hearens, which God* 
had apread out at u tent to dttfttt ta, while his sublimated mhid rose to 
the contemplation of that mfinite Being, who aocpended fMn hia thfone*. 
as a mote, the hearens and the earth ; while, from that amaalng heighl, 
lie looked down upon the speck which he had called a temple, he cried 
aloud, mn Gftilindeed, C^c." 
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We I1AT6 freqaeiit came to ragMt oir deioteney of imdcnUiMlingy 
for ve doubt not that many a beautiful *' iower** (of rhetoric) ** is bom to 
Itefc «ueea^ by IM» in ooaaeq^ciiee of thedittnott of ouf mental vU^. 
We shall therefore be obliged to any of our oorrespendenta vho will so 
tqMn the m e an i n y o£ the above quoted pasaafe, as to hrinf^ within 
the embrace 9i our e«n|VfebensseB'the profirietyof observing in one 
lealtnce : ^ The heavens wfaieh Ood-fasd sfiread out to dtmain, ** MTho 
suspended from his thnme^ as a aisle, the heavens/* (represented a lin» 
srtvre hefofe as his dar^lmg* ^bce) ''^ and the enrth/' And, ** Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens eamM contun thee." 

We admit our apprehensions to be of a very vnlfur nature \ they are 
startled at recmrnnendalions of eseeatial impossibilities. If a der- 
gyhiab ^ls«s that «od has apNid out tiMbeavteS' as « tent to AwiXt 
io««a can oom{irehend the ttwaning of the niats|)faor« and assent to ita 
lesion ; but if he add in the same sentenoe« and as part of it« that thia 
Oed^'wiM has spread out tte heavens as a teat to dirdl in» suspend* 
firsa his thvoae ^tAuMO hea)v«ns» the heavens tbemselvesy as a wmier we 
hentnte s hot when we ate toldhi the latier part of the aenteooe, that 
this heaven which the omnipotent has spread out lor himself to dwill in 
caaaot contate him> we must think that the coUeeation of ^uotsptions is 
at least impcovidently intitNkiand. 

fisdi Betiq)hor in its proper {lUoe, in U»e uM. testament, is beautilUl,' 
snd separately timyanat be admiced I coUected nelaphees fterve only 
taepoluse. ... 

We should also be glad to be informed from what amazing' heigfatft 
Sohnnon, (for if the sentence has any grammaticjd construction. Solo- 
aion must be the subject,) looked down^ upon the speck which he bad 
tsUsd a temple. 

The preacher, to be sure, informs us, in the sublimity of his km- 
gu^^, that Solomon was « elevaied en a. brazen scaffold." But this 
Bcaibld, placed in the midat of the eourt» was only five cubits square 
and three cubits high ; a degree of elevation scaroely enabling him to 
look dnm on a speck c^djed a. temple, of the height of one hundred and 
twenty cubits. 

" A. sublimated mind" is an expression, at the meaning of wmbh wo 
can only j^astt. 

, We see no reason why the Almighty should be particularly spe* 
ctfed aa the Ood of Jacob, or as the God of any individual, excepting 
when so quoted from the scriptures. He is the God of our sons, Henry, 
Kdward, and WiUiam^ as much as he was the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, 
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«'CMiw«premime to hope tlMtlia will dwidlia the iMiiie which «e 
h«?elMiUtr 

We hopetiiat off the beneTOkat isAocnoet ^ the Cf«itor will dvi^ 
in this as in other churches. 

We will BOW proceed to teke into eoQsideraitioa what the Doctor sajft 
yre the three questions which will Arm the heads (^hn discourse^ 

The first question is, ** Does he whom the heaven of heaTens caaaot 
contain, dwell in any pimce ?** 

Without remarkfaig on the doctor's fomer quotation, tiiat ** God had 
spread out the hto?ens as a tern m dmeil m^** we will pursue htm in his 
own ansnQsrs to his questkm* 

He begins them by this admirably scteatific and impropriate raplf : 
**The tfftenesofGod bears no- aalation to place, and In respect tohis 
knowiedgv and of en^, he is omnipresent*" Can a pM» pfofcsaor of 
pulpit eloquence evade his own question thus } Can he fly iro^i^the or- 
deal he himself proposed ? Where is his answer } Whether the cssenoeof 
God bears or not any rdation to place, was not the questien. H was, 
** does he dwell in ang place i** A strange queation wn confess, hut 
not stranger than the answer. 

** In respect to las knowledge and agency he is omnipreaam." Knaw- 
ledge and agency attributes of the supreme Being ! We are, aks, 
obliged to feel our deficiencg^of intellect more and more every day ; ve 
had hitherto considered knowledge as an aoqii ir e ment ; and agen^ as 
the acts of obedienoe to a superior. When can the meaning of te« 
guage be acquired ? 

Is not our God omnipresent (in no >artjeiilar J but in otf respects^ 

*' Kot a dost that is driven by the whirlwind, nor the feieat filaneat 
of an insect's wing; not an atom floating an the remotest bounds of 
space, but is constantly inspected by his eye, and upbdd and moved by 
his hand." 

We should be obliged to any person who would inform os in what 
latitude and longitude " the remotest bounds of space" lie ; and how' 
any atoms can float within t;he hounds of space, (if it has any bounds) sf- 
ter the omnipotent has called order ftt>m confusion, and established sa 
universe, the planets of which move throogh their respective annus! or- 
bits, uninterrupted by air, and consequently by every thing whtoh sir 
would be necessary to support. 

But does Dr. GnlBn really think that every particle of dust driven by 
the whirlwind is constantly inspected by the eye of the Almighty } We 
are ourselves to be sure 9nhf human beings ; but we think, that if the 
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IkxAat^B potUkm be tniey ve have gtest recioB to tliink tlie Supreme 
Being that, in tbe inspection, upholding, and moving these atoms, none 
ef the ^st rataedby certain whirlvriada has [yti been blown into our 
C3re8. 

We do not donbt, but that firom a senae of right, 0r» Griffin has pro- 
mulgated his opinions ; from a sense of right, he will pennit us to op- 
ftose thqm. We* advance forward to oppose them in afiur, open, but de- 
cided inbnner. He thinks them right, we think them wrong. He 
preaches, and we write, firom.the diofcates of conseioice. This will only 
setve to prove that cenadence is noian universal dictator of right or 
wrong ( that conscience is influenced by habit, education, prejudices. 
We are charitable enough to believe that the opinions of the deist, as 
w^ as those of the christian ; of the leahomettn, as well as the atheist, 
(*^eardi hold sudi a wretch,"} are dictated by conscience ; yet can we 
not refiise our assent to this position* tlmt either a Messiah has appear* 
ed, or has not ; that Christ or Mahomet was that Messiah, or was not ;. 
that there is a God, or is not. Men decide en such occasions accord- 
ingly to their consciences ; and yet, all canpot be right. 

But before we proceed further into the examiufktion qf this work, we 
shsU candidly state our reasons for opposing it generally. 

We think that the opinions contained in it are calculated to relntro- 
dace that bfind infotuation and superstition which formerly checked 
tiiemdvances of the arts and sciences, and condemned every person of 
sHperiofT knowledge to the funeral pile ; to obscure the doctrines of 
chtistianity, and make men (and women, which is worse) believe that 
Jesus Christ was not the Saviour of the world ; to confuse the writings 
of the Old Testament, and introduce old-foshioned heresies under a 
new garb ; in short, to make human beings less happy than they have 
been under a milder system of religion, an^l consequently to excite 
feelings inconsistent with the general welfare of humanity. 

VjM these principles we shall boldly hereafter proceed in our exam- 
inations of Br. Griffin's discourse. 



VBM o woBonr, xsq. 

Sir,— Having seen in your Something the complaints of several gen- 
tlemen, who, as well as myself^ labour under the disease of Love, I 
make bold to write n>y case, asking at the same time your advice. 

Abouf three years since^isaw a young lady whom J shall call Belinda ; 
although she was not decked with Venus-like beauty, yet she had enough 
to attract my attention, and soon after fix my admiration. I waa 
then too young to think of a lasting attachment ; yet when two or three 
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of mght, Bmw to Bc tj i nd a ^ Thitf with uk ngM if tote p— — d two yggtw^— 
On Um Ihord I wm c#Ued Immo. lk$tmg mj abtiMe I oaen i*. 
joiccd tluKt then I had am oppoftunity of p«ttii]|^ my atUchmeiit to a 
4oQgtesU^ retsMcd; ItmwBtXMa, vkh nore mAplMwfe, tfaml 
had over boforo fell. 

Mow» air, I coflio to the preaont nomaitt. Althoogh I lov^ Bdnda 
aboTC all oth«r woowa, yat I have never declavad my aenthttenta. In 
short, 1 have been her silent adairer, and aa far as peaaibie, hate es- 
deaToured to treat her aa I do other ladies. Thk may apptar aiBgwiar, 
hut my oofidttct is ibuoded oa what / call pradence, aad what others 
term faint-heartedness. 

Judge for yo«trself, atr, I hara no other means of maintainaaoe b«t 
that which I procure by my ezertiooa i nor have I evian the (nospeet of 
a rich legacy from artch undo. Now, would it not be the height of 
IbBy, under these circumatanoes^ to demand, perimpa obtain the beast 
of one whom I could not marry for a number of yeara } Bend the amry 
of Lorenzo, and aay whether we ought not to a^^oid the m iafo i tun ea 
whidi have be&llen him. 

Lorenzo received a mercantile education, and being patronised by 
his fHends, found himself at twenty^hree, in poaseaMon of a coaaidera- 
ble sum of money. Lorenao saw LucUia, loted and married her. He 
commenced business— The first and aecoad year were attended with 
great success ; he met with many losses at sea during the third, and 
the fourth year eloaed his mercantile career. Luoilia had bosne Lo- 
renzoaeVeral diQdren ; tliese in the days of proaperky were the delight 
of Larenao and Lueilia. But now the acene waa altered ; the criea of 
the sufiering babes were aa daggers In the hearta of their parenta« AH 
tiie manly eHbrts of Lerenao were blasted by unmercilul ereditora. 
The tender nerrea of Lueilia could not bear the ahoek i aiz months after 
the failure of her huaband, riie died ! Lorenao now barely suppoita him- 
self and children on the hard earned fruit of manual labour. 

Now, sir, frankly ^re me your opinion on the conduct I ought to 
pursue, and oblige your humble servant. 

JEPM<«a, February 1810. J. O. 



sin, 

Ta IS is to ask t^fbr what f^^r-pose you write— -•* Strange it is**— and 
** passing strange** that you si.. Od so soon forget— the •* World is — as 
it U" " Alas !*» YottV ** Mad"— It you wish the "Something" to "Bios- 
som and bear fruit under the i. ."acnce of an enlirening Sun"— do not 
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Impose on yoxiv Patrons, by the publication of such Letturt, as have 
appear'd in the last Number of your Something, from R and S— " The 
greatest error into which periodica! writers generally fall, is that of 
thinking themselves trioer than their fellow creatures*' We* are wil* 
ling to acknowledge that tfour " Sapience" is superiour to ours-^ut if 
Ifou wish to please your Patrono, Give them " Something" that will not 
require the *• Sapience'* of youraetf to— comprehend— you have at last 
made bold to say-— that your " Something — Nothing" has become 
"Something" indeed — "But it is not what we think ourselves, but 
what, the world think of us, that ealablishes — ^profit" — So long as you? 
paper is " Something," it shall have (as it has had) my patronage — If 
fou write to please yourself continue still to fill your Paper with, that, 
which, would require a " Solon" to i«terpret — But if you wish to please 
the World (your Patrons) and thereby " Establish profit" g^ve them 
"Something" that will amuse and instruct— something within their 
own comprehension — and you will soon find that there i> "Spirit 
enough in the Public to support a work of Sense** — but be assured, 
they never will " like the monument" stand " firm in disappointment" — 
If there is " much virtue in a name" let it be retain'd in " Something" 
that it may not be " g^en" because it is " read*' is the wish of a 
6 Febr'y^niQ. , PATRON. 

Nemo Nobody, Esq^ 

• «- Ci Myself* 

The foregoing is the letter we promised in our last to insert in this 
number : should we receive any complaints from another "Patron," we 
trust, that he will not accuse us of imposing on our Patrons, by the 
publication of such letters, as being non-aense. 

». NOBODY, E8^ 

Sir,— The practice which certain ladies of this town adopt in fre- 
queming shops in ComhiU» and taking patterns of goods, without any 
intention of buying, is attended with great inconvenience to us shop- 
keepers, and no benefit to any person, not even to the ladies tliemselvcs. 
It prevents us from attending to better customers, and is very injurious 
to our goods. As we know of no remedy but a direct refusal, which 
toay be succeeded by very unplea*(mt consequences, we earnestly hope 
you will in yoOr next number recommend some miMures that we may 
adopt to relieve us from this great and growing evil. 

We are, dear sir, yours, &c. A. & B. 

Bestouy February 12, 1810. 
28 
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MESSRS. A. Sc B. ^wioer. 

If you will be kind enoagh to farour us with your addreu, W9 iHll 
send you weekly a few numbers of oar paper, after which you may tell 
your troublesome visitors, that it is deemed ungenerous, and even un- 
lawful, for them to leave your shop without buying ** Something.** 

Yours respectfully, N. K. 



KEMO XOBODV, ES<^. 

Sib, — In a late party of females, when, of course, each was advocat- 
ing the privileges and honours of her own sex, the question arose, 
wliencc the expression of '' FalHng' in love originated ? As we could not 
decide the question, it was agreed to refer it to you. Tour answer will 
gratify female curiosity, and oblige an old acquaintance. M. G. 

My dear madam, you tax me too hardly, to proVe 
Whence arose the expression of ** falling in Ivoe »• 
For, beside that my learning can never impart 
Whether falling in love, is a science or art ; ^ 
My attempt to explain, must needs prove me an elC 
For, to tell you the truth, I ne'er learnt it myself. 
There's one Ovid, I'm told, ooce wrote something about it. 
But of late, it is said, 'tis the fashion to scout it ; 
And that love's only now to be look'd for in hovels. 
Or lock'd up in castles, or let loose in novels ; 
, Where he frolicks and frisks it so strangely about. 
That one almost would think he was tum'd inside out. 
Now, before we can reason about any cause, 
We must bring that cause under some ascertain'd laws ; 
And I fear, (though to you I dare swear 'twill be treason,) 
That love never will be a fair subject of reason : 
And 'tis therefore, I think 'twill be only waste time 
To say more about love, till tlie end of the rhyme. 
Now, for *• falling"— aye, falling's a theme to my mind, 
I can trace that in genus, in species, and kind. 
Well, then» madam, I've search'd through each quarter and DStioo, 
And have trac'd every fall, up as &r as creation ; 
Nay, yet farther IVe gone, for Pre found that there &U 
A gp*eat host of bad angeh, from Heaven to Hdl I 
But I cannot say this was a falling m love» 
'Twas a great falling out with the goodness above* 
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WelU the next fall was Adain's^4it simple a tool. 

That did e'er suffer woman to make him a fool ! 

For the man, though in Paradise, strongly wall'd iu. 

Did contriye to fall out, but he fell'^into sin. 

Then the next fall waa Cain's, and resembled the other. 

But he fell— upon Abel, and murder'd his brother '. 

When again he fell out, with a mark on his face. 

Then he fell into hate, and eternal disgrace : 

And thus even in Kod, when he got him a wife. 

He ne'er fell into love, though he fell into strife. 

But 'twere endless from Abel to Noah to tell. 

Into something or other, the numbers that fell ; 

Tis well known from th' event, that tlie world in a trice, 

By the devil's attraction all fell into vice. 

But indeed, my dear madam, 'tis too hard to prove. 

That in all these sad fallings, one fell into love. 

And 'twas therefore, perhaps, a just heaven's decree. 

They should all fall at once in-*a deluge of sea ; 

But when Noah, then stood as the world's only head. 

Just like Adam he fell — ^but be fell — on his bed. 

Silly Ham too, the younger of Noah's saved kind. 

Fell like others, but falling, fell— out of his mind. 

In short, trace the scripture from 'ginning to end. 

We find nothing like falling in love to befriend. 

David rose into love, but he fell into crime. 

And e'en Solomon too, the great man of the time. 

When he fell, as all must, let slip all urbanity. 

And fell, strange to tell, not in love, but in vanity. 

Thus it seems man must fall, either one way* or other> 

By the hand of a stranger, or hand of a brother ; 

Unless like Lot's wife, we can make a stout halt. 

And rise all at once— to a pillar of salt ! 

If a fall of tfdt nature, or that we mutt prove. 

Then, perhaps the best falling, is foiling- in love. 

N. N. 



MORE COMPLAINTS. 
Mm. Editor, 

Sir, — Having noticed in your two last numbers of " Scnnething," the 

complaints of your correspondents T and &» witbom waiting to learn from 

them what good effects may have resulted through your benevolence in 

giving publicity to their requests* I am constrained from necessity to 
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prefer my complaint also, which is not a trifling^ one, throug^h the samo 
medium, with your leave, hoping* thereby, that cither the persons con- 
cerned may observe it and desist from the like practices in future ; or, • 
that your jud^ent shall point out to me some efficient relief. 

I have to inform you, sir, that I too live in a borrowing neighborhood j 
but wholly unlike the articles borrowed from your correspondent T is 
the article to which 1 allude— it is my cash. And f^ more serious are 
the evils to which I am subjected, than his, when he complains only of 
those articles not being returned, until necetrity hat odmpelhd him to ^ 
after them ; for I cannot even get my money when I db go after it, and 
that repeatedly. 

A promise that it shall be returned directly is all I can obtain ; and 
when I am out of sight, the result proves the promise to be out of 
mind. *Tis thus I am made continually to suffer many inconveniences 
in business, beside the waste of a large portion of time in going and re- 
turning on these vexatious excursions ; to disappoint and offend many 
of my best customers, in not being able to discharge their bills when 
presented ; and in repeated instances am compelled to suffer an injury 
in credit by being presented to the board of directors at the bank, a 
delinquent in the payment of my notes as they become due. 

The remedy which you suggested to T, of placing his loanable articles 
in rotation, will hardly apply to my case : For firstly, wheh thus ar- 
ranged, 'twould all be cash ; and secondly, when it has passed from ray 
hands once, the rotation seems to have ceased ; or if not, it is so long* 
in performing its revolution, that I sometimes almost despur of its ever 
passing the diameter of its circle. 

I both hope and trust I have a corresponding disposition with my 
neighbours to oblige ; for I acknowledge, that in some instances, I have 
occasion to borrow myself; but those instances would be comparatively 
few, were I not so constantly made the slave of disappointment, through 
the (I will not say wilfully) false promises of others, afler their having 
prevailed on my good nature, to lend them my money for a few days. 
For myself, 1 could wish to discontinue altogether, a practice which I 
consider so very detrinfental, particularly to young men who are just 
commencing business, as is that of borrowing and lending money : and 
to place more reliance on internal resources for any exigencies, by 
uniting economy of time to economy in finance, and adding thereto*, ap* 
plication and industry. I would 

*' Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 

** For loan of^ loses both itself and friend ; 

f* And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry," 
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If» sir, you should think these reraavks insufficient to produce a re- 

ibrin> be pleased to instruct me in what way I can g^n a relief from 

these perplexities, and you shall command the services of 

Your Friend, 
ISth February, R. 

SIR, Ansver to R. 

I am no quack-doctor. I possess not any nostrum that will'cure all 
diseases. Your pocket disease appears, like many personal complaints, 
to originate in youi' own carelessness ; but as lending* money is a dis-or- 
der that will soon cure itself, I trust that you will have no future occa- 
sion to apply* as to a physician, to X. X. 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER SIGNED W. 
To J^^emo J^obody, Eaq. 

We regret that the personalities of the very sensible letter from 
which we make the following extract, prevent our inserting the 
whole. 

** If you are a stronger here, permit me to inform you, sir, that this 
town has, for years back, been infested by bands of Knovf-J^othingi^ who 
liave had the effrontery to undertake to inform and correct the pub- 
lic mind, without possessing' a single qualification of real genius, wit, or 
learning; sets of quacks, who boasted of nostrums that would give life 
and delight to the " dead smd frigid*' Bostonians ! By degrees, however, 
the tricks became too stale to take ; public opinion either consigned 
them to exile or contempt : Some were killed out-right, and on their sev- 
eral tombs is placed this elucidative epitaph — *• Here lies an impostor.'* 
These impostors, sir, have surviving friends ; and I doubt not you will 
experience, both before and behind you, their " slang-toangins^* attacks : 
They will hiss at you, like snakes j bark at you like dogs ; and even try 
to devour you, like wild-cats.p— Be not afraid ! they can only make a noise 
And shew their teeth ! If you are fond of amusement, they will furnish 
you enough ; you may laugh till you grow as fat as Falstaff." 



CRUELTY TO ANIM AI^. 
With pain we have lately observed a species of cruelty inflicted on 
unoffending animals, which while it can only afford a momentary and 
ungenerous sport to a few individuals, g^ves all the poignancy of dis- 
tress to the feelings of a really human being. It is a pastime which has 
lately prevailed among idle or unemployed men, which, if unchecked, 
may be imitated by our children, and banish, under tlie influence of fun, 
the nobler and more liberal sentiments of honour from tlicir breasts. 
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Wc annde to the wantoa bArbwhy of catchiBf a liag in the street, and 
fiutenin^ to him tome material of a ratUiiig nature, which drirei him 
in a frenzied fury through the ttreets to injure or be injured. ^ 

Does not the mind of youth auffer from seeing such examples of cra- 
dty practised and permitted } and is it not the duty of &thers to dis- 
countenance it ? Youth is imitative ; it readily accepts any thing offered 
to its unexamining heart, that looks like frolick. We should therefore 
discourage bad examples. As man adTances in years he 9h9uid adrance 
in reflection, and consider the effects his conduct may hare on youth. 
Many of the amusements of age may be innocent in themselres, as re» 
specting only the partakers of them, which become pernicious when 
offered to the sight of youth. How much more, therefore, should ac- 
tions, in themselres essentially enormous, be discountenanced by those 
to whom authority has given efficient power to correct them. 



The author of the following communication has favoured us with a 
corrected copy, of what we formerly felt ourselves under the necessity 
•f declining the publication. To the repeated application, we submit; 
and if it shall be hereaAer proved that by our giving our small portion 
of publicity to the facts therein contained, the described state of the 
abused gifts of providence has been ameliorated, we shall feel hnppy in 
having contributed to the naitiirally designed comlbrts of a lamb. 

/Vr Something'. 
NANTUCKET SHEEP. 

Ov a late visit to this place, the hutory of these poor animala excited 
ay compassion. 

These sheep, from six to ten thousand in number, occupy in common 
a part of the island appropriated for their use. In this pasture, wiihoat 
so much shelter of any kind aa that of Jonah's gourd, they are left to 
pass the entire jrear, and indeed the whole of their lives. From a nakeA 
and almost barren soil they are to extract their food or to starve. Dur- 
ing the most rigorous and inconstant winters they are cruelly abandon- 
ed to all the severities of cold and hunger, either to sustain a miseraUe 
existence, or to perish, without a single effort to save or relieve them ! 

It is not uncommon, if I am correctly informed, and my informatioa 
was received on the spot, for fifties, and even hundreds of these innoceot 
•uflerers,^ driven before a severe snow-storm, chilled to the heart and 
nearly blinded, to fall from a sandy bank which limits bne side of their 
inclosore, and to be drowned in the wi^ves. 
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Hard as this deaA may Beem, I consider it as tbe most fortunate 
part of their destiny. The ywmg too, the tender lambs, are left to be 
wet, chilled, and dwarfed by the cold, or to become food for crows— 
af the season shall decide. The only arjrumetu I have heard in favour 
' of this practice is this : If these sheep were made comfortable by the 
erection of suitable sheds, they would become too tender, and would 
not go out in bad weather in search of herbage. This plea is worthy of 
those who can make use of it ; how much reason however, policy, or 
humanity it may contun, I will submit to the judgment of any tribunal, 
excepting only the proprietors of those unoffending yictims. 

January 1810. S. 



For Something. 
TO MISS •••••O*** 

. Bright Titania have I seen 
lightly trip the dewy green ; 
Ofl I've seen her fairy train 
Dance by moonlight on the plain ; 
But in vain was all their art. 
You alone have touched my heart. 
When the balmy evening breeze 
Murmurs through the spreading trees. 
Borne on Zephyr's airy wing 
Sweetest music will I sing. — 
When the storm around you roars. 
When the nun its torrents pours. 
Then in peace your eyelids close, 
For Ariel watches your repose. 



ARIBL. 



Writers in profound philosophy and abstruse science can only ad« 
dress readers of learning ; and learned readers are of necessity few, 
compared with the unlearned and the superficial. But works of moral- 
ity and religion, subjects which equally concern every mortal, ought to 
be addressed and accommodated to the taste and understanding of all 
who possess common sense ; and the more popular they are, the more 
meritorious, because the more useful. kxok. 

MR. MXMO, 

Last sabbath evening, I attended the Park-street Church lecture, not 
. for the purpose of " seeing or being seen," but with the expectation of 
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being gratified and instructed by the discourse of the celebrated pastor/ 
to join in the solemnities of the evening—- when, to my great disappcunu 
ment, during the whole service, I heard but little, and that little in 
such unconnected parts as to make it wholly unintelligible ; so com- 
pletely was the preacher's voice drowned in an incessant coughing, and, 
during the sermon particularly, by a continual slamming of ihe doors, 
occasioned by the passing in and out of boys, (for I cannot impute 
such unbecoming conduct to those who have arrived to years of discre- 
tion.) Now I wish you to state whether, according to your ideas of 
religious duty, it would be inconsistent with the profession of christians, 
were they to absent themselves from public worship when they must be 
sensible they are endangering their own lives, and depriving others of 
the pleasure and advantage of their devotional exercises by their at- 
tendance : also, to remind parents of the impropriety of sending their 
young children to church for the strongest reason why they should be 
kepjt away— because they are noisy and troublesome at home. 

Before I close I would suggest, whether it would not be a good 
practice to keep the doors of churches fastened during the sermoTL 
The only objection I ever heard to a regulation of this kind is, that it 
would be an encroachment upon the privileges of those who are pre- 
vented by necessity from an early attendance. In my opinion, although 
this might be the case were the rule to continue during the whole 
tervice, yet, as it is impossible, unless the whole of a discourse is heard, 
that it can be understood, confining the regulation to the termon only, 
completely obviates that objection. ADORATOR. 



February 14th. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the final arrangement of our paper this week, we are compelled t9 

. omit many things intended for insertion. The correspondents whose 

letters are inserted without our answers, may expect the subjects of 

them to be fully investigated in our next, and if possible to insert all, 

we will not disappoint any. 

The editors of tlie Mirror are requested to receive our thanks for the 
exposition of the deception practised on us tlie last week. Ourselves, 
acquainted with circumstances, to which the allusions in the piece sent 
for insertion were appropriate, we thought it original, and the produc- 
tion of an acquaintance. Although we may have, and indeed have been, 
deceived, our judgment cannot be called in question with respect to the 
merits of the piece, after being informed that it was originally inserted 
in tl.e Boston Mirror. 

To Alonzo we apologise. 

Suphemia's letter is remitted with some remarks. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

No. 15.] Boatouy Saturday^ February 34, 1810. [Vol. I. 



DR. GRIFFIN'S I^RMON. 

Up OK the principlet on which oar former obtenratkmi were prediott- ' 
ed, we proceed in oar remarks on this discourse. 

** Bttt for the more perfoct msnifostatioa of Himself to crenturew, (we 
presume that the doctor means human beings) He (God) has conse- 
crated certain places with special marks of his presence.** 

We dare not, we wish not to deny the Doctor's assertion i but it #ould 
bavc added very essentially to our present stock of knowledge had he 
informed us where those ** certain places'* are. The reTcrend gentle* 
man tells us indeed, that ** the most distinguished of these places is . 
(be ** HeaTcn of Heavens," which, though it cannot confine His glorious 
majesty, is often called His dwelling place." But with respect to the 
locality of the other ^* certain places," he is silent. Kmr if the Doctor 
knows that for the more perfect manifestation of himsfif the Almi^ty 
kaa consecrated certain places with special marks of hu presence, it 
would be but generous in him to inform us where those places are; 
knowledge of this nature should be diffused for general good, in chris- 
tian sympathy ; for it is riot every humble soul that would ap ^ach him 
in the most distinguished place— the Heaven of Heavens. 

We should be glad to be informed of the meaning of the phrase, 
''HeiO^en of Heavens," which, though it cannot confine his glorious ma- 
jesty, is often called his dweWng ptaee. 

** In language intended for mortal ears he is represented as seated 
there (the Heaven of Heavens) on a visible throne. Himself the object 
•f distinct vision, and holding familiar intercourse with his saints." 

On this passage we may observe hereafter. 

** What exhibition of the invisible God was made in heaven before the 
ascension of Christ we are not informed." 
S9 
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We cannot undentond how we amid hare been inibmed of an 
exhibiHon of an invitHie God. 

** But now, ia the peraon of Him in whom dptelteth all the fidmu* rf 
the Oodhead bodihf, the mhabitanta of that world behold GW mamfewi 4n 
tke/eth.** 

We ahall firat take thia aimply aa « aentence without reference to the 
occaaional acriptural worda embodied with it We will however ob- 
aenre, aa advocatea for the acripturea» that aa injury ia done to them 
when a few worda are aelected from them and jireaaed into a amteace 
wbkih haa no concordance with their original ajgniiiration. Biaaa « aen- 
lence we will firat conaider it. 

''Butnow," (Jan. 10, 1810} <' in the peraon of Htm in whom dweQeth 
all the fulneaa of the Godhead bodi^,** &c. (we ahould be obliged to any 
one who would interpret thia, aa an indhridual'a aentence— weHl take np 
the acripture paaaage) **the inhahitanta of that world** (whet wortd I) 
^ behold God maniieat in the fleah.** 

If any thing ia to be clearly mtderatoed from thia paassage by voli^ 
comprdiennona, it rouat infer that Uie Omnipotent haa become Tiaifale 
sa a man in the peraon of hia aon. 

Let ua now examine tiie quotationa which have lead to the obacurity 
of the ahore paaaage, repeating, that we declare it an injnatfce done to 
the aacred acripturea to adopt worda without their specific m eaning . 

«« BwcUcth all the fulncas of the Godhead bodily.** 

On this paaaage, eren to a clergyman who haa quoted it fost Ida nie 
In a contrary aenae, we wiU reniure to make our remarka. 8t. Paul 
writing to the Oblossians, aa any christian mig^ write whh equal pro- 
priety at this day to the Bostonians, bids them ** beware, lest any man 
apoil you, through philosophy and rain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the ruditnenti of the world, and not after Christ ; 

** For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.'* 

The meaning of which paaaage we conceive to be thia : Beware of vain 
theoriita who may injure you by tiieir iboliah opinions, who act only 
upon the rudimenta (the elements or first principles of Hving) of the 
world, and not after Chriat, (that is, real solid principles of religion and 
integrity) — ^For in him (Christ) dwelleth the essential perfection of the 
Godhead. 

We cannot discover any allusion of St Paul to the bodily frame, of a 
mortal, and cannot consent to the visibility of an omnrpotent Being III 
such a wretched case. 

" God manifest in the flesh !•• 

Another perhaps accidental perversion of*scriplural meaning-. 
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It U true AM SU Ftfol nys, in Ills kttertoTiMUij, tk«tGod(mctii. 
ingf'Our Saviimr) was " nmiifeat ia the flesV wkik on e^th ; bul vill 
IhU exiMctttoii justify Dr. Griil^ in quoting it ibr tlie aupport of his 
•piwooB I Ave we» thefefbre* Weauta St. Paul dedarea tikat tbe <Hvine 
Mithovity waif naiii&aled ts> Btankind in the Ibm of a man, to beUei(# 
that the Godhead has assumed a human Uam$ and « beeomc manifest 
inthft flerii* 

We regret that so many catr«fag«Bt doetnaes are promulgated to 
•flUange the steps of ufunlormed individuals frem the plain paths which 
A beaeroltnt Creator and a mecUafting SaTiour have smoothed for then^* 

^'Formerlj there was a Yisibk God ia the tahemade and temple; 
mi$m there is in Heavtn/' 

The rererend Doctor said sconething heftte ahou(t language intended 
f>r mortal ears ; we presume that this passage is appUoahle only to 

** Then he dwelt in a luminoue okmd ; now» in the humanity of 
t^hfist. This is the true fihthinah, the glory of a temple not made with 



Assertions like these require proofs, or at least some reasoning tlut 
would prevent a man of sense from immediately dissenting from the 
possibility of the facts* 

Before we proceed further in our remar)» on this sermon, we wiU 
pause to observe, that we have always considered it the duty of a cler« 
gjrman, to be plain and explicit in his exposition of facts, clear and ex- 
planatory in his arguments, and decisive in his deductions, that the 
onleamed may learn and the learned be pleased in recollection. How 
fsr the Doctor's ideas of propriety correspond with ours will be shortly 
seen* 

** There on a glorious throne, sits the same body, with the same coun- 
tenance that was seen in the streets of Jerusalem ; arrayed in tiie splen- 
dour which mortal eyes beheld on the mount oi transfiguration and in 
Fstmos.** 

This i4>pears a paradox to us t we have not sophistry enough to re- 
eondle contra^etions— we have always believed that, as we are told, 
^ore Peter, James, and John, our Sanonr was frafi«ligured on the 
mount— that ** his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white 
IS the light ;** how then the preacher can affirm thst he sits so arrayed 
ion a gloroQS throne in heaven, '^ with the 9ame countenance that was 
seen in the streets of Jerusalem,** we leave to wiser heads to determine* 

** That body belongs to one in whom the human nature is raised to h 
pgrnruU wmn with the divine.** 
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Riiniaa natale ratied to a^ri0fM/fM<M iri^ 

Our feeling;! wiU iwt penmt otto oiUrge on thit sobject. 

<«Thif penoa it the word, hy which Qod exftteMet the secrete of hit 
mhid, the organ by which he goremt the iiiiiTene» the channel throogh 
which all his commimicadonB to creatu res are made» and the grand me- 
dium through which he is seen.** 

This appears to us as a seotenoe of a very extraordinary naftore. hi 
tiie first pkce^ we cannot coaoeiTe how the Omnq>otent can have mf 
secrete ; in the next, why, if he had theoiy he could not express them 
himself ; in the thirds why, b^Mkg omnipotenty he should employ m 
organ in goyeming the uniyerse, or in communicating with his crea- 
tures ; and in the last, we cannot discover how this person is the grand 
medium through which our Creator is seen.** 

We have, perhaps, a diibrent idea from that of Dr. Griffin, of ** The 
Word** '^*0 xtyn" as mentioned by St. John ; we think it has no aUesion 
whatever to our Saviour, and that in all cases, where it is so applied, it 
is improperly applied. We have in a fermer number, given our opimon 
upon this word, and sre shall only now add» that idiatever we asaeiU 
we shall be ready to defimd. 



IDLE T0UN6 BfEN. 

It is not our province to interfere with the politics of state, or gener- 
al government ; we have assumed only a right of observation on religious 
and moral principles, and religious and moral conduct; but when ex- 
traordinary 4eviation8 from either occur, we shall fed it our duty to 
trace the courses of such evils to their source, spring it where it may ; 
and we will therefore venture to assert, that the present demoralized, 
disorganized, or at least, generally unsettled state of our youth, origin- 
ates in the measures lately adopted by our rulers ; but reflections on the 
influence of their conduct on youth, (excepting, perhaps, a single in- 
stance,) was beneath their care. Thousands, of enterprising adulte 
are now thrown out of emplojrment ; thousands, and ten thousands 
are searching for it in vain, and hundreds of thousands of the young- 
er riice, are deprived by the inability of their parents, of such an 
education as would enable them, hereafter, to demonstrate a proposition, 
or de^ne an^ asserted insult } and consequently are restricted to that 
state of ignorance, which, sfiould they be hereafter called to duties, 
legislative, or executive, might plunge their ill-fated country into use* 
less war, or draw her into the abysm of self created ruin. 
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In this dlstrftcted state of our vnibrtirHuite Min, it become egien- 
tially the duty of the nMnditt, to obvimte at much at . may bean hU 
power, the fatal effects of inactirity in usefbi puriuits. 

Idleness, it is universally alloved, is the root of all enl ; as with the 
body, so whh the mind, each becomes invigorated in proportion to ita 
wholesome exercise, and as they are diTosted of it, each becomes en- 
feebled and exhausted. The mh^ and bod^, enervated by a state of in^ 
activity, will not readily resume their natural tone i determination to 
perform the duties of an allotted function, may excite a half inspired 
fnclanation, but exercises to which we have been long unaccustomed* 
•oon disgust ; disgust produces peevishness, peevishness dispute, and 
dispute separation. 

Let us be permitted then, during this awful pause, while the beam of 
our ^te is, as it were, in equflibrio ; wh^e we are anxiously doubting 
on which scale the next European breadi will weigh, let us be permit- 
led earnestly to recommend to parents, to keep the minds and bodies of 
thei^ children actively employed in something beneficiaL If the present 
deranged state of our mercantile and other concerns, will not i^ord 
hire to the labourer, let the labourer work in his own vine3rard— ^he 
Tineyard of his mind ; let him dig and plant there, that he may rdap tha 
fruit hereafter. 

Much information is to be gained from books almost without expense, 
and health may generally be preserved by natural exercises. A small 
annual subscription to the Athenaeum will enable a young man to spend 
his time pleasantly and profitably, be his future destination what it may, 
within the walls of that admirable institution. There may he adapt his 
djuly pursuits of literature to the occasional tenor of his mind, and ex- 
tract information of every natufe that may hereafter be serviceable to 
him. A tchder but well directed introduction to science is all that is 
necessary to make it palatable to the human mind. Science pressed, 
upon the mind as physic, too frequently occasions its revolt-offiered to 
it as an amusement, it will, like other amu^ments, lead from inferior 
to superior, till the mind voluntarily endeavours to embrace its most 
exalted blessings. 

We would therefbre urgently recommend to all parento and guardi- 
ans, whose sons are now inactive, to procuae for them admission to the 
Athenaeum, where, by preparing themselves with solid information, they 
may, after the clouds of night shall have passed away, Vrioome the re- 
turning sun of prosperity with kaDda and hearts prepared for labov, 
and enjoyment. 
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NUfOKOBODY, 

TO TKB TOimCBB. TOVHO OftJTTL&MBV Of BOtTOK. 

" fFhoto rpbbeth hi* father or kit moiker, and taith it It no trofugrettiom, 
1A» oame io the nmpamitn efa dlrtlrtyrf^. »Pror. xxviiL 94. 

IIT TOUVO VBIBWDS, 

I irow addrcM myMtf particalariy to joa, or ratWr lo tkit poctSoa 
•r ym whose ooBdiiet o£ kte Imm broviglit tktm whhia titt splieM 
feUowinc^ oboevtmtioBB* 

The improprietieB duly cooMBilUd bj you» and o^wciiiljr tlw iadB cOi 
rams practiood on the Sabbeth in and about the aeveral i^aces of reli* 
l^ous worikip, call lovdly either fi>r oeMiffe or ntttuctiOBi Ibr th« 
present I shall endeaToor to diatiiade you from a contiBUBftCie of eoch 
behflvioor, by the adoption only of the Ist^ ezperiiBent. 

By a carelepaaeas or wintonBeii in your conduct yo« are pcrhapa not 
well aware, that you tBfringe upon the rights of others ; you are apt to 
suppose. yourselYcs responsihte only to jrourselres ibr the coosequenees 
of incorrect deroeaDour when out of sehool; aboy»if incidentaBy reps6» 
bended by a stranger for the eommission <^ improprieties in the streets^ 
win too fiequenUy reply. What's that to you \ now this is the qusstios^ 
my young fKends, I propose BUswering— by proving %o youy that inA^ 
pendent of your duty to yourselres, you hare no right to behaTO in such 
a manner as to hurt the p r epetty or fedings of another, and by e^lain^ 
ing to you wka$ conoem erery honest aaan has in the behaviour of the 
rising generation. 

For this purpose I hsve selected for my motto a passage from the 
Proverbs of Solomon, by expatiating on which I trust I shall be able to 
prove to you that jrou may be found guilty of robbery without having 
taken firom any one a sum of money or an article of value. 

But in order to effect this I must wrest the present iateipietatioa of 
the word ** Bobbery** from the nngle contemplation of the law, and its 
present modified acceptation, and treat it in its original general senses 
BS embracing every means by which the deprivation of another^s juBt 
rights can be effected. 

The laws of all free nations allow their subjects certain unaliesahle 
rights rthe chief of these are, ia>etty of person, property, feelmg,snd opin- 
ion ; these are also estimated as fia#«ra/ rights 3 the law admitting them as 
such, of coarse protects the subject in them, and punishes the o£fender. 
If then the law would punish the offender, a stranger, for committii^ 
depredations on any of the rights of another, how much Bsore severe 
should be the punishment of a son who invades any of the rights of his 
&ther or mother ?«-a son whom,iiidepeDdestly of the laws of his countryt 
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oiie woikU toppote, on a Utde mAmiIoi^ ^1m Um <^ gratitiidft voidii bii^ 
to respect dfttm. 

Imi^lfaie not, my young frieiidtt that I have any reason to suspect but 
that «^KSfy sentiment of your soi^a wenld revolt at the idea of doiaga 
velancafy and direot injury to your parents. It is not from your poai> 
liwsualentions that I fear injury to timn i but thn mind of youth is 
ipann»incaintiouat it aeiaesinanoeaitly yet rapidly the first haitoffiptedc 
firsn iU Uiodness Co the consequences it thtnks no hann, fiir it mesne 
nsne— all thia inaacenoe of action will candidly be alio ved you till you 
sfe instructed ta^tha contrary. But 

^ Hmt instruction and be wise* and refuse it not.'* 
Bobbery co n sis t s not only in the taking from another a sum of gold 
or say article of yalue. The real ssid moral sense of robbery* is taking 
from snotfaer without leave any part of hie rights m nsy womisr or by 
whatever wuam$, 

I have already dmwn to you that liberty of person* property, feeling» 
andoptnion are aasong these rights. 

&ithe liberty of person my subject is not mach int^ested* I shall 
theref<M« only briefly obsenre* that whoever contributes to the waste ci 
another's proper^, necessarily invalidates his security of perscaal lib- 
erty. 

** He also that is slothful in his work, ia brother to him that is a gmat 
waiter." 

On the contemplation of the second right under consideration* I am 
isiperiously called to dwelL Your parents h«re allotted a considerable 
portion of their income* for which they either now teU, or have toiled^ 
for the expenses of your residence with jrour several instructors : for 
what purpose ? is it not for your education ; that you may be improved 
in morals and in such brsnches of science as may be useful to you here- 
after* and that you may be guarded against those habits of idleness or 
dissipation which will assuredly be your destruction if they are peiwiit- 
ted to accompany you when you are launched into the world ? most un* 
doubtedly the afiocUon oi your parents has directed their expenses to 
this end. They have placed in your instructor's hands*' and in your own 
dispositions* a most important trust* the employment of by Cmt the most 
ptecioua part of your life* a period which ia oertainly to, determine your 
fiiture auccesr in this worid* and peiiiaps your sTanirax happiness or 
misery. 

if one man in confidence entrust another with a sum of money for a 
certain period* and tbo other When called upon* is found to have mis- 
used it* the latter is ccndsmned in sight of God and man as guilty of 
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a robbery, althongli ia tb« eye of the Uw it would be stiffautized onlir 
at a breach of tniitw— He hat perhapt taken firtt one dollar with aa 
intention of replacing it— then five ; again ditappointed, he bat talcen ten, 
and to on till at latt the vhoU hat been lott. Time it money, and thit it 
what, my young fricndt, my anxiety fbr your wel£u« inducet me to fetr 
will be the efiect of your caieloatnett, with retpect to the employment 
of jrour time, which you oughito contider at the property of your pt^ 
enlt» a property pro^r«d by the ejq>entet they incur for you, by &r morn 
prectout to them than money^—A trifling avocation or purtuit emfrfoyt 
ten minutet, the warmth of your imagination leadt you to tome im* 
provement of the pureuitt it takea twenty more, and if you tufier 
it to gain an atcendancy over your mindt, which you cannot deny 
•ometunet obtaint, your kttont are unattended to, your itudiet languitlit 
you long to return to it, with eagemett you engage in it, and I am wrry 
to add, that in to doing, you tufier yourtelvet to be teduced to tint 
point which bringt you under the denunciation of Solomon. 

Tou rob your father and your mother of that portion of their money 
which it adequate to the portion of time to utekttly or unprofitably 
employed. 

Let Hie not be contidered at detiwot of preventing relaxattoo ; re- 
laxation it necettary that the mind may return to ttudy with vigour i 
but thtt relaxation of the mind thould be accompanied with exertiont 
of the body ; jrour out of tohool hourt thould be employed in invigonu 
rating your conttitution in tuch employmentt at vill contribute to your 
health, and contequently to the unclouded exercite of your intellectail 
fiicultiet, and not in mean, illiberal amutementt. 

Thit obtervation leadt me to a eontideratton of the next right of mta 
in general, and contequently of a parent ; the rigki of ei^mfing Am ova 
feeUn^9, I thall endeavour to explain my meaning on thit particultr 
by a little circumlocution. 

When the Supreme Being by hit commandmentt condetoended to in- 
form man what thould be hit rule Of conduct, in order to indooe him to 
teek more fervently the meant of hit eternal happinett, he made hit da- 
tiet the tource of hit immediate pleaturet ; he ordained that for every 
good action there thould be an immediate reward ; and thit reward it 
planted in our feelingt. Owing, therefore, performed our doty, 'or toy 
part of it, we have a right to enjoy thote bleatingt of telf tatitfactioa 
wliich the Almighty hat allotted to them. Tour parentt place you with 
intelligent inttruetofv : In to doing they think they have done their 
duty ; they certainly meant to do it^-wiO you therefore dare to interlbrt 
between the duty and the reward which dw Omnipotent Iiaatftigned 
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to it, by thwarting^ the intention of your paints and wasting that time 
in idle puraoits, from the proper employment of which and your im- 
prerement, they look for all those sensations which are to be their re- 
ward ? the smallest reflexion will surely convince you that, if you de- 
prire them of those feeUng^^you will beeome as those to whom Solomon 
generally aUades, in the wdrds of the text ; you will rob your father 
and mother of what is infinitely more pre<»ous to them than gold, the 
delightful sensations of parents on the improyeinent of their children. 
The next and last consideration I shall enforce in familiar terms. Opin- 
ion. A common obserration which parents afler preliminary intro- 
ductions, make to instructors is, '* I am of opinion that with sound ad- 
Tice and a little discipline my son may beeome a good boy and 
prove a comfort to his family :'* What boy could wish to divest his 
parents of that consolatory hope ? To do so would be to deprive them 
of their greatest happiness, and consequently would be in a moral point 
of view commiting a sacrilegious robbery. 

Trusting that my observations have been sufficiently acute to exdte 
the attention— of a few at least, and that an attention to them will excite 
salutary reflection— I shall for the present bid you farewell. 

Your affectionate friend, N. If. 

IMPRUDENT MARRUGES. 
In amver to J. O. 

The delicate situation in which J. O. represented himself to be in his 
letter published in our last, has been much the subject of our reflection. 
But, as from our ignorance of the author, we can form no estimate of 
■his particular disposition, of his rank in life, his talents, the profits of 
his present exertions, or the prepared temper of his mind against ad- 
vene occurrences, we can only so far conform to his wishes as to enter 
upon the subject generaUy. 

"f he principal object of marriage is happiness. Now it is scarcely 
possible to find two souls of so congenial a nature, two minds so exact- 
ly directed by education to one efficient point, two persons so equally 
modified, as not to require on the one part some sacrifice of feelings 
prejudice, or amusement to the other. This question then suggests 
itself— Will this sacrifice be mutually and- willingly submitted to ? If so, 
one comer stone is laid for the base of the superstructure of matrimo- 
nial comfort. 

But as the temper of the human mind is Uable to essential changes, 
deducible from external occurences, and which changes, if suffered, 
may considerably embitter the marriage state^ it appears to be the part 
30 
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of a prudent man, to calculate without topfaistiy, on the probability tf 
tuch occurrences as itdg^t introduce such changes. 

Many are the acddental misfortunes in life, ag^ainsi' which no bumm 
prescience can be efieotual, and to such the highest and the lowest, 
the richest and the poorest, are alike subject But there are ceitM 
eTib which experience tells ua are the necessary if not natural resi^ ef 
improrident and incorrect conduct, against which we are an^ily i^ 
iMtmcted how to guard. For instance ^— 

** When we mean to build. 
We first surrey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house. 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection : 
* Which if we find outweighs ability. 

What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or at last, desist 
To buUd at all }** 

This is the prudent parl^^tbe man who pursues an opposite conduct 
acts 

'' like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through. 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost, 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny." 

With respect to the request of J. O. we must observe that we consider 
Lorenzo to have been unfortunate, most afHictingly unfortunate ; but 
we cannot think that he was imprudent in marrying^— having *' a consid- 
erable sum of money," with fair prospects. 

J. O. has given us no datum whereon to found our judgment. He has, 
to be sure, informed us, that he has no means of maintenance but those 
which he procures by his own exertions ; but what, or how extensive 
those means are, he does not tell us. We presume that three fourths of 
the f^fiptf families in this world are supported only by the exertions of 
the principal, and consequently that circumstance, as a cause, cannot 
operate against his union. 

But what are these means ? Are they large or small, permanent or 
incidental ? Are his talents such as will not prevent his sinking under 
9n€ blast, or such as will enable him to weather all storms ? 

Does he wish to live in style or in comfort ? Does he wish to be fashion- 
able or happy ? Would he marry for the enjovmetit of domestic comforts, 
or to make a shew of himself and his wife ? to make his partner a move* 
able machine on which Ibrelg^ fKpperies may publicly be exhibited, and 
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by whom foreign vices may be introduced ; or would he dasp to his 
bosom the originally designed blessing-— a help-mate meet for him ? 

These are questions to be determined before we answer to J. O. yes 
•r no. 

In the mean time, we will offer a hasty description representing onr 

Ideas of 

DOMESTIC LOVE. 

The smile of nature brightened all around 

When hand in hand a lovely pair advanc'd 

And form'd the picture of domestic love. 

As on they walkM, each strove with anxious heart 

To smooth their mutual path, nor strove in vain ; 

For each for other felt and toil'd ; but toil ^ 

"Was bliss enthroned on love : with steady tread 

They mov'd erect thrice happy in themselves. 

But when contemplating the scenes around 

External pleasure warm'd the heart of one. 

Reciprocating feeUng beam'd a sinilfet 

Or if, perchance, a thorn unseen, (for thorns 

Sometimes escape the most exploring eyes) 

Had pierced the foot of either* each partook 

Th* unwelcom'd pain, but sharing made it light. 

*Tis not with grief or sorrow, as with love $ 

Xtftie, by reciprocation stronger grows i 

In sympathy— ^Wtt'n loses half its sting. 

As blessing their contented lot 

They neared their dear domestic cot, 

Array*d in robes of spotless white, 

A female form arrests their sight, 

A form that seem'd on earth unknown— 

Her rarer symmetry alone, 

Proclaim'd her of a higher sphere 

Than aught this g^v'ling world could bear; 

Her modest dress, her modest mien. 

Were such as seldom here are seen i 

Her cheek with no foul pasMMi flush'd, . 

With nature's purest ruby blush'd ; 

Her 8teady4ustred eye combin'd 

The varied radiance of the mind; 

Nor did a single feature share 

Th« thriveU'd marks of wrinkling care. 
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They wondVin; gazM— the form ndran&df 
And Wewing them by doubt entrMc'd, 
She thu8 with mild seraphic Toice 
Bade affection's soul rejoice : 
*' Be not surpriz'd to see me here ; . 
*' On earth I seldom now appear ; 
" Tho' order'd by divine dispense 
** T' attend the call of innocence ; 
•*For rarely can I find a lot 
*' Which I can make my resting spot ; 
" Bat now I'm come to dwell with you 
** Because you've prov'd to virtue true." 
• The pair with invitation sweet. 

The courteous stranger kindly greet ; 
When lo! before them stood ooalest 
Happxvbss herself their guest 



gjj^ TO ADORATOB. 

Letters are addressed and delivered to us ; but with the subjects of 
many, with all the audacity of which we are accused, we dare not ioter-^ 
fere— <iare not, because we are restricted by our own sense of proprie- 
ty. So much pf the subject you proposed to us, as we could believe came 
properly within our sphere of interference, we have noticed, and per- 
haps too diffusely, in thitf number. 

Such communications, lK>wever, preclude in general the necessity of an 
artswer from us, they state facts which are thereby forced on the atten- 
tion of those who honour us by readmg our paper, and whose sense of 
propriety will excite a consequent inclination to discountenance all inde-' 
corous demeanour. 

We can only presume that the advocates of evening lectures are dis- 
posed to submit to evident evils, under the hope of producing more ex- 
tensive good. H. X. 

TO EXPOSITOR. 

We have some doubts of the propriety of antwnmg letters which we 
cannot publish-^we do not irtsh to be, and we will not be the ''Exposit- 
ors*' of accidental foibles — " humanum est errare" we will never pros- 
titute our pen to g^tify private pique or public tyranny. 

We doubt not that the occurrence mentioned, has had already suffi- 
cient publicity to prevent its repetition.— When a disease is once over* 
come by the skill of a pbytiotan, attention and cautioa on the part of 
the patient will accomplish the cure* N. y. 
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jriTMO HOBODTy BK^. 

SiE^— ^Presuming inttmction is your object, P. J. takes the liberty to 
ask, how you reconcile the ** RiHew of Dr. Griffin's Sermon," in the 
last number of " Something," with your JRemark$ in number 9, page 143. 

Feb. 19, 1810. 

We beg leave to reply, that the Remarks in No. 9, p. 143, were not 
our own ; they thould have4>een inserted under the head of communica- 
tion. We did not hear the sermon, but we now read it. 

MS. BDITOR, 

Iv one of the numbers of your paper, with much pleasure I noticed a 
hint to our Legislature, relative to making a law, similar to those of 
Kew-Tork and Pennsylvania, directing travellers on our roads to keep 
to Uie ''right or left." Should such a law be adopted, 1 am confident 
much real good would accrue to the commonity, for 1 have no doubt 
many lives might be saved every year by such a reg^ulation. 

Not doubting your desire to promote the good of the Commonwealth, 
nor your conviction that such a law is necessary, I beg leave to tender 
you my ieeble aid in eflTecting this desirable object, by petition or other- 
wise, should you fisel disposed to notice 

February 2h A TRAYELLEB. 

NATIVE GENIUS. 

Wx have hitherto contended strongly i^nst the prevalent opinion 
of a deficiency of native genius in America, an4 the more we observe, 
and the more we inquire, the more strongly are we convinced of the 
justice of our opinion. Superficial observers recognizing but a small 
proportion of justiy celebrated characters, in the United States, con- 
clude hastily that the deficiency is owing to the want of natural endow- 
ments. Travellers passing through our country, observing that there is 
no proof of the perfected cultivation of talent, conclude there is no talent, 
and consequentiy concur with the erroneous opinions of fantastic philos* 
ophers who assert that every being is naturally ** belittled" in America. 

Should we assert that such conclusions are made in positive contradic- 
tion to correct judgment, we might oe called upon to explain— unin^t- 
ed we via explain— but in this instance tpa wHl confine ourselves to 
one particular branch of the fine arts, and that is, 

PAINTING. 
Has America no cause of defence against such unjust imputations, 
after having produced West> Trumbull> Cofpkyr AUston, &c. &c. 
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If sach gentlemen are doomed for iroproTement or 
to banUh Uiemaelvet from tbeir coontry, and exhibit their perform- 
anoes only to the admiration of the European world, although we canaol 
ia justice refute to England or France the title of fiMter-mother, we iBa|r 
still claim the original genius as our own. 

But an honest American would blush while he claimed for his country 
liK honour of producing his celebrated compatriots i for he would be 
obliged to consider her at the same time, aa unmatural mother, who 
delivered, but would not nurse. 

In the general convulsion of our political system, independently of 
prior causes, America is threatened with the alienation of men of geniof 
and taste in the arts. We should think that Massachosctta, the rock 
an which the atandard of independence streams untom, arotgmd wboaa 
base the drowning aons of liberty must cling or perish, wouM among 
other patriotic exertions endeavonr to secure within hersell those men 
whose abililses, aided by the profeasors of the sister art, wovld con^ 
jointly advocate her honour and record bcr glory. . 

With pleasure we hftvo received the inlbrmation, that the artiats of 
Boston and ite vicinity have aaaociated lor the purpose of endeavo«rin|f 
to astabUah an academy of the fina arts. With the sinccrest conviction 
of the utility of such an estaUialunent, we ahall advocate it to ths 
extent of our ability. 

ACADEMY OF AHT9. 
A3f Academy of Arts has lately been establiahed at Philadelphia, 
contributing highly to the honour of that cityt which promises to be the 
Athens of America. There the same principles which induced the Legis- 
lature of that state to grant the State-house to. Mr. Peale, for the ea- 
eouragement of his museum, have extended their influence to indlTidii* 
ala, excited their attention, and procure their encouragement to the 
promotion of this silent but impressive record of art, of nature, and 
pliilosophy. And why should not the Boatonians do the aame !— Are our 
rich men fQvever to be stigmatized with the reproaches of our aister 
states, that they have no taste thansdveai and that they will not en* 
courage it in their fellow-citizens ?— If nothing but the ntno/ atanahis 
to the expansion of the purse will answer, we may even offer 
that. The establishment w« recommend has been every where pr^itakk 
to the original promoters., It ia not now fifVy years since the Academy 
of London was established by a few artista ; in two jrears they number- 
ed more than an hundred ; now their members are more than one thoa- 
sand, and the annual receipts from the exhibitions average, aa we are 
credibly informed, near thirty thouaand dollars, at the price of ona 
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shilling for entrance to unintereited inditidualB who yitit it principalljr 
for plcuore or from curiosity. 

Botton, February Sd, 1810. 

DEAR SIE9 

I am almost distracted— I scarcely know what I say or do ; I have for 
several months past been assiduoualy attentive to a young lady of this 
town who seems to receive all my endeavours to please with the greatest 
indifference ; yet am I young, not ugly, have a decent independence and 
wear whiskers as long as any man in town. 1 can dance too very well, 
and I keep my horse and chaise— yet can I never get her to talk, ride, 
dance, or walk with me, although I am continually inviting her to one 
or the other. Pray, Sir, tell me what 1 can do to obtain her regard^ 
and oblige yours. ALONZO. 

ANSWER. 

Desist from further persecution. N. ^bL 

MARU. 

Maria was handsome, in prime of her youth, 

Maria had feeling and taste— 
For a chaste education directed by truth 

Her native endowments had gf ac'd. 

Her words were the breath of an eloquent mind. 

Her eye its precursor and guide ; 
She saw and she spake, «Ae could ne'er be unkind 

Who ne'er learnt the feelings of pride. 

f 

Her heart, yet by fashion unsullied, like Heav'n 

On every glad bosom would glow ; 
And her tears, like its dew were as readily given 

To cherish the victim of woe. 

Toung Henry beheld her^-4ie saw and he lov'd. 

He had found a congenial soul ; 
And Maria too smiled when she felt and approv'd 

A sensation she could not control. " * 

Where honour and innocence meet, is unknown 

The insidious veil of disguise ; 
Bat by words had they sought the fond flame to disown. 

Conviction had flashed fh>m tiieir eyes. 
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A IHAMOND. 

TV a young Ladgtfor a preteru, bearing the firm t/a Diamonds 

Let India boatt her ttores of wejdth 
In g^litt'iing duftt« or maifive ore ; 
This ewMem of her richeit gems, 
BomU whence it came, a ridter store. 

A secret mine, whose hrilUant wealth 
Was ne'er to glitt'ring spars confin'd ; 
Where gem$ in native splendour shinft, 
And radiate only throagh the mind. 
February 21, 1810. 



THEATRE. 

We have been favoured iHth some commtmicatioos on the l«te theatri- 
cal exhibitions— the authors of them have our thanks for their kiiid * 
intentions, but we matt dedine inserting -them. We have our own 
S3rstem of estimation, our own opinion, and our own judgment; and oa 
the result of our own deliberations only, shall we praise or censure* 
actors or audience. 

MR.MORSf:. 

The industry and exertions of Mr. Morse, have deserved and obtained, 
what they had a rig^t to expect from a generous public, approbation* 
applause, and respect. Be too is a native plant, and proud are we to 
proclaim his success. His private character has to be sure proeored 
him friends, but theatrical merit only has attached the public to him ^ 
he rises in their estimation from each performance, and clings around. 
the hearts of his compatriots. We know that we are bold in our asser- 
tions ; but we still venture to predict that, encouraged^ Mr. Morse 
will prove the ^best actor that America ever yet witnessed,, without 
exceptions. 

I 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret that we have not again received the returned letter o£ 
Euphemia. 

G. C. if he win reflect a litUe, will find that he has no reason to 
complain. 

L. on a Sermon at a late lecture, is received too late for insertion ia 
this number ; it shall appear in our next. 
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( ' 
JKDITED 

BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 

«'IVt something. J^ttdng?* 

No. 16.] Bo8t(my Saturday y March Zy 1810. [Vol. I. 



THEOLOGY. 

•* Thou fair religion / wot dengn*d 

Duteoua daughter of the tkiet ! 

To warm and cheer the human mind. 

To make men happy, good and wise. 

To point where,nto in love arrayed 

Attentive to each euppBant call. 

The god of universal aid. 

The god, the father ^ im all. 

First drawn by thee, thus gloved the heaoenfy scene. 

Till super8tition,Jiend of woe / 

Bade doubts to rise, and tears tofvw. 

And spread dark clouds, our view and heaven between s 

Drawn by her pencil the creator stands 

CKs beams of mercy thrown aside J 

With thunder arming his uplifted hand; 

And hurling vengeance wide, 

Hope at the frown aghast yet lingering JHes, 

And dash*d on terrors rocks faith^s best dependence lies,** 

Pbnrosi^. 

Hate we Indeed become worthy of anathemas from a certam pulpit, 
and yet are our errors so numerous, our knowledge of the scriptures so 
trifling, and our ignorance of theology so great, as to render us unworthy 
of a serious reply in wriUng ? 

Does the professor of sacred literature think that he can content us 
by annotating on the margin of our work, <' it is a scripture phrase"—- 
when we enquired the meaning of the phrase *^ Heaven of Heavens V* 
31 
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doea be su|>pote the subierviency of our own judgment to abject, as ta 
submit to another marginal note that "sense of agency is nonsense or 
impietjr when applied to God as F. would have it,'' or does be, as we are 
told he"^ has asserted, contend that we have no religion at all i 

Among the very numerous errors which the professor stated to exiits 
in our review of l>r. Griffin's seimon we find none specifiosily pointed 
ouC The remarks which he has favour jd us with we notice, as we will 
all others he may be Inclined to mi^ with doe attention. 

In the margin of No. 14, p. 214, we find written by the professor 
^ af^iii r v m uUi ^f^9d, is saying he is not onm isci ewt or ^m not been*"* 

We cannot judgt of the gentleman's motives fi>r making this remaric; 
We nave a nglit newevev to pfesttme tnat ne m ennstian enavny nMenfleB 
them for our inspection, and instruction— with an equal spirit of benevo* 
lence we reply to them. 

We had quoted the following passage from Dr. Griffin's sermon : 

** In respect to his knowledge and agency be is omnipresent." 

On this passage, we had remarked In the sentence underlined by the 
profAsor and to which his note was aUacbed ** We had hhherf ctirmdered 
knvmledge tu an acquirement** Intending thereby to infer that the attri- 
bution of an acquirement to an originidly omnipotent Being was in our 
opinion incorrect. On this our observation, the professor makes a re- 
mark which leaves only a point In dispute between Dr. Griffin and him- 
self—for the professor and ourselves declare the same things— viz. that 
to speak of the acqmrewienit of God is to say that be is not omniscient or 
not been so. 

" Sense of agency is nonsense or impiety, when applied to God as F. 
would have it." 

This is theDext annotation.— Now we should not scruple mucb.to con- 
fess that we have sometimes written nontente, but we wiU defend our- 
selves against the charge of impiety till we return our breath to God 
who ^ve it, and when we shall be convinced that we have written noB- 
^ se^, it will be only by an argument that contains eome sense. 

«*rhe first note of the learned gentleman in No. 15, p. 225, is doubtlesfl 
intended as instraetive— wie therefore thank him with all the humttty 
of a man who has no right to a knowledge of t heo l og y heeaaise he is not 
instaHtd as a prafessor. 

In answer to our remark that we should be glad to be informed of te 
meaning of the phrase tteav«n of Heavens, the prdessor of sacred liter- 
ature most improvkigly informs os, <* It is a scripteie phrase." 

When sueh instruction is so volnntarify and explicitly givea,whe can be 
ungrateful ? ' We bow with the respect due from ignorance to knowledge 
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TiM nest aind Ital Mtke of oar nuiMrous •rror* is p. ser^^Th^ shock- 
ing crime of which wt are here 8enteiicf4 M grml^y, is miirked Uum witl^ 
" dotthk toogu^ of •dmiratiofi ;** ** aulhcrity Hi form of a BMm"!! And can 
m tbeologwt ^ho adra^aftea or passoa over this sentence, ** b^t now in th» 
person of him in Whom dmeUetk aU thMfidme§t ^ the QMh$adbodi%, the 
iifttbksttfs of that worid behold O^d mtmtfett in thfi flesh— ridicule aa 
absard the following on which the annotation was na^e— '* Are we 
tiierefbre, beoaose 13t« Fa«l declares that the diTine avtbority was mani- 
Sk&Ud to inaidund in the ferm of a n|an»" te. 

Let us be permitted to ask the learned prefessor under what appear- 
asoe Moses Went to Phai^h, and if the-diviae authority was not tlien 
made manifest in the form of a fnaii when the Lmrd said to him ^ I make 
thee a God to Phtiraoh ?" 

We havfe now remarked on aU the notta^ with which the professor hoo- 
•urod our paper. If oiar ignoranoe be really so great as he esteems it« 
he will do an essential service to the public in exposing it still farther— 
we have copied faithfully all the notes that have corae within our si^t— 
His remarks from the pulint we heard only by proxy, and perhaps too 
iacorpeetly communicated to justify our farther remarks at present 
"We will beg leave however to assure the preacher that we have wmfi 
yeligioot and that out religion partakes so much of Christianity at to 
Bndooe us to expect that iW will noi he damned because he diH^ from 
aa in his opinions. 

DR. GRIFFIK'S SERMOV . 
NoTxs, we presume, are intended for the elucidation of aentenoes in 
the body of the work ; but what is to be done when notes only tend to 
make confusion worse confounded. It wiU indeed require all the rhet- 
oric of all the professors of sacred literature to convince us what possi- • 
Me jvsti&eation can be obtained from the 13th verse of the 10th chapter 
of St. John to Dr. Griflin's idea, that the personal union of the human 
ssature with the divine ** is so intimate, that with the same lips and in 
the same sentence he can apply to both natures the same personal 
pronoun.'*-^What in the name of common sense, what in the name of 
plain, honest, simple religion can Dr. Griffin mean by this ? We admit 
our ignorance, we cannot comprehend it^but while we are ready to ac- 
knowledge the prc^undity of theDoctor's researches we think that sermons 
should be calculated for vulgar comprehensions, the congregation should 
know what is meant by the preacher i it is his duty to explain not to 
eoofuse the Kv^tnres. 
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He refers at to John x. 18, to prove thU union he talki of to intimate 
' &c.-^Wliat union ! our Sayiour has talked of none. 

Jesua has been representing himself, not as a hireling shepherd who 
would desert bis flock in cases -of extremity, but as a neal owner who 
would protect his own property, as a father of a family who wookLsacrt- 
fice bis life fof them. He then observes in the verse to whidrthe 
Doctor has i^erred us. 

** No *man tsketh it (my life) from me, but I lay it down of myself s 
I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it agab^- 
ThU commandment have I received of my Father.** 

Who can tell \^here in this verSe is inferred any thing like a personal 
union of the humun nature with the divine. 

Again the Doctoi refers us to Acts xx. 38, to prove that '* the suflferings 
of the hum;in nature are as meritorious as though they had been the 
sufiTerlngfl of the divine— the blood that was shed being the blood of God.*^ 
The Doctor may retain, if he pleases, his present oproions, we wiU only 
prove to our readers, as weUiink it our duty, that they are not wamnt* 
ed even by the passages to which he himself refers. 

Indeed we see not in general how so many strange opinions shonU 
emanate from simple relations of poets. 

The simple fact we conceive to be this— »8t Paul having caBed the 
elders together says to the«i; after other advwe— ** Take heed therefore 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost luitk 
made you overseers, to feed the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.*' What more can by any scientific man be understood 
by this than a recommendation to the elders to encourage the religion 
which Christ died to establish, in its original simplicity, labouiing ** to 
support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jestis, how 
he said, it was more blessed to give than to receive.'* 

The third inferred or explanatory meaning of this assertion, *' That 
body belongs to one in whom the human nature is raised to a personal 
union with the divine,** b *< that the same person that wnferedf has the 
reward of £^veming the universe and bringing his people to glory : all 
of which cannot be predicated of either nature exclusively.'* 

All these inferences, we presume, are drawn to prove that the human 
nature has been raised to a personal union with the divine, since the 
Doctor contends, that they cannot all be predicated of either nature 
exclusively, and these inferences are themselves to be supposed to be 
drawn from the New Testament. 

We trust that it will not be considered as a derilectioil of the honesty 
of argument, should we adopt as a position, that any ceif»tleman attempt* 
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tag to eitablish a new doctrine or the revival of an old one on the found- 
ation of the scriptures, would select from those scriptures such passages 
as would the most effectually support such doctrinc-^Presuming there- 
Ibre that Dr .'Griffin has adopted the strongest passages he could select 
in his defence, we will examine candidly whether the superstructure is 
erected as the house of a man founded on a rock or on the sand. 

The first ground work he adopts is a verse in the tenth chapter of 
St John-*we have, as we believe, before remarked on what we consider 
at least as an indelicacy, the selecting of short passages from the script* 
ures, insulating them from the main sut^ject with which they are con- 
nected, and pressing them so separated into the service of particular 
purposes. 

This was the method adopted by Mr. Thomas Paine when he under- 
took to invalidate the authenticity of the Pentateuch — ^he selected a few 
passages which were originally only marginal notes, but which had after- 
wards been subjoined to the respective chapters, to prove to the ignor- 
ant, that Moses could not have written any part of the five books. 

Dr. Griffin, as before observed, refers us to a verse of the lOth chapter 
of St John, as a sanction to his observation — that the personal union of 
the human nature with the divine is so intimate, that with the same lips 
aad in the same sentence, he can apply to both natures the same personal 
pronoun.^— Without attemp|ing an explanation of the Doctor^s meaning, 
i^iich we confess in this and many other passages eludes our acutest 
inrestigation* we shall only quote a few verses from a work written 
for the ignorant, and which being intended to be understood, appears to 
vulgar capacities more intelligible in its native phrase, than when ex- 
pounded hy the Doctor's elucidations. 

''The thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy : 
I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly. I am the g^d shepherd : the g^d shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep. But he that is an hireling and not the shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the 
sheep, and fleeth : and the wolf catcheth them, and scatterf th the 
sheep. The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. I am the good shepherd and know my aheep, and am 
known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Fa- 
ther : and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold : them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice : aud there shall be one fold, and one shepherd. Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself : I 
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TO TRC BUrrOR OP SOMBTHmCI. 

st«» Dewi^ned fif the but nmmier. 

On Thortdty Utt I attended tte pebllc lectuire of tlitt tmni» i 
turned with filings deeply impreeied of the utility end 
the doctrines I there heard ineidcattd, which I am ha|i^f to i 
thnmgh the niedSani of your paper. The ezereitet by the Be^. Bv. KklK 
laody were peculiarly impresiiTeandensfaging to erery christian betrei. 
The Bermon, without exception was one of the finett in e o Ap ee iii ci 
and cflbct, I ever heard delivered; it was truly pulpH eloqaeii6e ; tie 
subject, the duty of man to man evinced in that active pt^ieiple, wbici 
animates the christian hesrt— • Xotv yocr ndfyA5ttiraty»ttrxy * a nd R 
could not have been more Justly and eloquently treated, tlie elrrialbn 
there fbund most beautifUlly illustrated^ the practice of his fifb. *t1w 
contracted bigot would seek there in vain for an encouragenent of Ma 
illiberal tenets. Christian beiicvt>lence breathed througbovt Ibe &- 
course, adorned by those natural graces of diction whidi iofieate sfli 
elegant, comprehensive, pen e trati ng, and rtohly eahivated ntod. But 
the principle, not the aplendoort in Which it was atfaytd, demAndt war 
admiration, and as such its excellence would be fblt tmasristed by Aa 
decorations. It is a sermon that ought to be written in letters of gold, 
and impressed upon every heart. As it forcibly Speaks to the feefingf, 
and bears conviction to the understanding. These € omm e n$ 9 eaa- 
not convey a just idea of its merit. Its effects upon the audttora ia ita 
best eulogy. Those who were so fortunate as to be present at ita deliv- 
ery most jom with me in the idea of its excellence. For it aeauredly 
commands the gwteral *' tribute of grateful recollection.** 
•• JBIdpertwummftrwed in eioqumee,** 

I. 

Tltemtre, Mmday, Feb, 36fA, 1810. 
THE BENEVOUENT JEW, AND MIDAS. 
Were we to suffer the impression made on ourselves to be the sole 
criterion of this comedy on the eiecta of its performance* we should aaost 
uncquirocally give it the warmest sanction ; but reserving to otbera thf 
right of deviation, from what appeared to be the general sentiment we 
shall only offer our own. 
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To the author we, as christians, think the highest praise is due, fhf 
the honourable manner in which he has advocated the character of the 
persecuted and slandered Jews t they are children of the same parent 
whose blessing we as well as they daily implore, and under whose influ- 
ence they as well as ourselves exist ; if they in all things do not think 
like us, we should, in charity belieye, that they act at least as conscien« 
tiously ai ourselves.^— Were I any other than a christian, says Dr.Watson, 
t would be a Jew. 

To deny to any particular sect the common feelings of humanity, it 
only to exhibit in the authors of such denials, a want of feeling in them* 
selves ; what principle should naturally or necessarily restrict a Jew 
from being as benevolent as a christian ? The laws of Moses were ai 
comprehensive, though perhaps not so expletive of our moral duties aa 
those of PUT Saviour t but are we necessarily to suppose a man is de- 
void of every feeling of humanity, because he cannot beUeve that o%ir 
Saviour is hit Saviour.— Real christians will shrink from so vague a hy- 
pothesis. 

For the exhibition of the character of the benevolent Jew, we think 
IkitrJftr. Bernard deserveavvory praiie tiiatosa be beel*wed on the ac- 
t«r Mr tilt man. Wt avefend of seeing lihrtatiaA f tiAei|ilfla expandinf 
Id file swhrasr ef every ehieg that «a l)|inMUl» and we aoe doubtiui wber 
tiler 1M should attribute 1^ higher credit V> the awlhw who dre v or 
the aelov ^iho ptffeMied the charaelet^ 



Sxtt, 

I HAVB the honour of enjoying the aequahitance of a young lady in 
thia town, whose parents are net in iht most prosperous condition. I 
have been very attentive in my demeanourtowards her, having invited 
aoiid gallanted her to nunterous places of poblie amusement. I possess 
self conceit enough to justify me in asserting that I hSxre gained the af- 
fiMtioDa of her heart ; kcould net be otherwise, for, as I am in business 
ior myself, I am of coorae maicing money ; and being handsome in per- 
son, or at least possessing one requirite— a huge pair of whiskers, am 
«oiiseqnently a fit object of her love. 

NoW| aa I am wonderfully sagacious, I have disooveted that the pa- 
vents aie no'less solicitous than proiid of my frequent visits ; for I can- 
not but observe the many little tricks which are unnecessarily called in- 
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to action during mj pretence, and the numerous excuses which are 
blindly, made in order to acddentali^ leave us together. This, evidently 
or apparently, is nothing else than a one sided invitation to more serious 
advances ; another appearance, by no means unexceptionable, is, that 
these voluntary and intended t€t9 a tetet are meant to insinuate their 
unbounded reliance on the daughter's virtue, and their implicit confi- 
dence in her immacculate purity. 

These circumstanoes, sir, have in some measure tended to disgust me ; 
for, I have no intentions beyond those of employing a few idle hours ; 
nor any desire of approximating nearer to one whose expectations are 
so very disproportionate to her merits, and whose pride towers to such 
an immense distance above her capacity. 

As there are perhaps many others in similar predicaments, I antici< 
pate a ready insertion ofthb letter, accompanied with whatever re- 
marks it may suggest in your next Something ; in doing which you will 
oblige. Your reader, P.K. 

February 28, 1810. 

^nnoer, 

Wb would recommend to ** P. K.** to dispossess himself of what in his 
▼iew, gives him the most irresistible charm, to wft, his whiskers ; to de- 
vest himself of a large portion oChis <* self conceit," and to reHnfjuish a 
still larger portion of his vanity, and he will then perhaps perceive in 
this premeditated design of the young lady and her parents to encum- 
ber him with matrimonial /rf^ert, nothing more than the effect of ocd- 
denif and a due regard to civilityi Should he on the contrary, .find 
them determined on an " ai^roximation" to which be is averse, let 
him refrain from visiting them altogether; and let YAt fiet there* 
after carry him only where his heart shall prompt him. N. X. 

CELLAR DOORS. 
Trb inattention paid to the security of Cellar-doors in town, has be- 
come a great and growing evil.— The other night as I was passing down 
a street with a young lady she stepped upon a cellar door— which was 
level with the side walk, and had every appearance of being secure, but 
she fell to the bottom of the cellar. I myself walked down a cellar a few 
months since, which was carelessly left open of a very dark nigfatp— 
I hope, in the name of humanity, the fathers of the town wtXL adopt some 
speedy and effectual measures which may secure the safety of our dtt- 
zens against falUng' down cellarM in their night rambles. Z. 
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LOUISA; 
A Domestic Tale. 

SUBDBN the dreadful tempest came. 

The light'nro^ fire the sky ; 
And quick succeeding bursts proclaiin 

The threatened danger nigh. * 

Louisa, in a lone retreat, 

Indulged unwitness'd tears ; 
While her impatient bosom beat. 

With trembling hopes and fears. 

Alone she sate, who late had known 

The crowd of flatterers swarm 
To bask them in her fortune's sun ; 

Now Tanish'd from its storm. 

Three hours of night, and darkness Wild, 

fiM marked her husband's stay ; 
With him had stray'd their oi^ child, 

Cempiwion of his wi^. 

More quick and bright the light'nings flash. 

More loud the thunders roar « 
But light'ning^s blaze, or thunder's crash. 

Were seen or heard no more. 

When to the mother's anguished breast 

A distant shriek appeal'd ; 
<' O God ! my child .**' she cried, and prest 

Impatient to the field. 

A darken'd wood embrac'd the lot ; 

A mother could not stray ; 
The blaze of heayen reveal'dthe spot 

Where, gasping, Emma lay. 

" My only child !" the parent cries, 

As she her infant prest ; 
Father !— the shiv'ring babe replies, 

And faints upon her breast. 
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" Thy father !** ihtieks Louim wiid» 

*<My Henr^l arlnolnear } 
** Cuait thou be absenty and thy child 

*' Exposed ^Ad dying h«re ? 

'' What firantic liorrora fivo ny hnin • 
" My d«arefi ]&miiiv tpea)( I 

WhareMthyfiUbtr? ea«ft my pain, 
<< Or this poor b#art will break." 

<< I left him atnAgfUnff with the flood 
** Where yoQder FMera ibam ; 

*' He aent for hdlp» and Mid that God 
« Would guide ttie jMlint home.** 

With e^gor bound Lauiaa »traight 
TQwarda th^ wild liuxge preat ; 

Nof felt th* treaWing biiant'a wei^ 
Still clinging V> b«r V^fMt. 

Approa^hiDg* her bewildoffd ahriehi 

An «ged widow hear'd I 
Vhoae hHiMAia th« wild vodKa* brraka 

By huaMe hftftda waa j-aar'd. 

^' fkrt bend your ilepl" the widow cries, 

^ And h««ten te my aid I** 
l^viift paua^df her biif^t'iiing eyea 

A ray of hope diapky'd. 

\'»ym%t i hivte ! Wtt yet oay aave hia Ufe." 

Loulia pmufd-on mote ; 
(tuck M the fighrning't iaah, the wifc." 

Waa imftaal at the dooc 

HmMtoky ! why la^t Uqr lot 

More ^fecquent to be finmd, • 

Emboaem'd in the lowly oot 
Than on exal^ grduid i 

Is'tthat from natiice'i wum appeal 

ByforHm^ we are free ? 
Or is^ the poor alone who frcl 

For others' misery ? 
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Louisa's luiil»aiidy on a bed 
Of humble Antw wm laid; 

But to redeem him from the dead. 
An angel toil'd and pvaj^d* 

An angol— not as poets paint 
In outward grac% and youth ; 

But far more like a hsm)*nlg saint, • 
la charity and tm(h* 

She prayVt, as eaofa lEiiid help she bore» 

O come, retuminif lift! ! 
A'parent to a chiid restore, 

Ahusbttidloavife. 

Louisa; rous'dfrdm transient^eil ' 
Of sense, now joined the task ; 

Meanwhile, the widow told the tal* 
Lodsfk diur'd not ask. 

^ As shrouded iorthis lowly Tsle, 
*< I bless'd my humble fiUe, • 

** That shielded me from storms* aas«U, 
«* The loIVy and the great, 

<« The tempest kowVd akmg the strand ; 

<* But una{^>sU'd I heard » 
'< They never dread th' Almighty^ hmd, 

** Who reverence his wrdi 

*'I am not lesim'd, but common seme 
" Instructs that Heaven's rage, 

*' Csn-ne'erby yeuthful ini^oeence' 
** Be feaPd, or well spent age. 

'* But while I prais'd the God of i^ 
** I heard a wretch's cry-* 

'' I mstant hasten'd to the call-^ 
*' Twas but humanityj 



*< Test by the Waver your husband iaid ; 

** He criied or breath'd no more ; 
** The God of m^rey lent his aid, 

''I dragg'd lum to the shore. 
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*• By this I felt m J strength reviT'd, 
** This act my youth renewed ; 

"« With e«te I brought hini where I li?»d, 
** And pUcM him at you Tiew*d. 

** Tet, yet may life return.'* She ceased. 
And rait'd to heaven her eyne. 

Which ihone, though dim with age, at kias'd 
By charity divine. 

Distraught Louisa^ in despair. 

Heard but her Henry's knell ; 
'' He's gone,"* she cry*d, «< and I shaU ne'er 

" Bid more than this ferewell. 

** Then sound, my infknt, sound the toll 

*' By filial duty due; 
" And breathe to his departing soul 

'* One soft but last adieu." 

She said, and on his dealh-stamp'd corse 

The trembling Emmaplac'd ; 
And never death unwelcom'd, was 

By innocence mmie grac'd. 

The weeping infant sobb'd adieu 

Through hu half op'ning lips- 
Death, friend of innocence, withdrew ; 
Life started from eclipse. 

The parent breathed ;*LiOuisa's hope 

Full glisten'd in her eye ; 
" Ah no," she cried, " my life's sole prop, 
' " Thou shalt not, shalt not die ; 

** This innocent a sigh has heav'd 

" Which not in vain implored ; 
« That breath which she from thee receiv'd ; 

'* She has to thee restored. 

** Tes, heaven hath sav'd thee from the wave," 
She said— but, speaking, caught 

The widow's eye, which seem'd to crate 
For hutnon love a thought 
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** O yes,** she cried, « to thee indeed 

" My gratitude is due ; 
*• But heav*n the happy act decreed, 

** Though 'twas a$9igfi?d to you. 

** And thus for time and life well spent 

** Will God the good regard ; 
** By making them his irutrument 
** Of mercy and reward. 

'^ And when from earth thou'rt call'd to heav'n^ 

'* Thou from the eternal throne, 
^ Shalt hear this Messed judgment giv^» 

" By thee my will was done.** 



GAMING. 

Plato heing informed that one of his disciples was fond of gaming, 
reprimanded lum for it. The disciple excused himself by saying, that 
he only played for a trifle. ** But,** said Plato, ** do jrou reckon for 
nothing the habit of gaming, which playing for a trifle will make you 
contract.** 

February 23, 1810. 

HEMO NOBODY, BB^. 

SzB— Having accidentally a few eveiungs ago, read several numbers 
of your publication entitled " Something**— permit, sir. an unlettered 
stranger, to express her sincere admiration of a work evidently tending 
in her view, to the improvement of our minds and morals, and to the 
cultivation of taste. If all men would like you, justly appreciate our 
Talue, with what avidity should we cultivate our minds, instead of 
adorning our persons ; with what solicitude would our mothers and in- 
structors prune our minds of those destructive and noxious weeds, vanity 
and dissimulation, which when they have once, from custom and a wrong 
education, been suflered to take root, can seldom if ever be eradicated j 
Believe roe, sir, I am far from wishing to advocate the rights of woman, 
as Mrs. Godwin has been pleased to term them ; far from it, I would not 
for the universe (if conscious of it,) be the means of promoting princi- 
ples that are in their nature pernicious ; and in my humble opinion, 
have been productive of real and lasting mischief and unhappiness, in 
many worthy families. So far from wishing to usurp those prerogatives 
thst nature haa so jusUy given to your sex, that yoa might be our pfo- 
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teetorfl,<mrguardUmi,iiidMr«ippoft; I i wpi e r ft<l wytaif to haypy ta, 
niiea I mm indebted to your lex for that pvotfectioii which the finUenett 
ef our nature, nuket meoMMekma wm m t e aded by mi •B-'wise Creetor 
lor ui I Mid to whom we ought erel^te lookup^ aot tteur mMtM% but 
at ourfirtt and best friendi ; in whose honourable bosoms we can quietly 
repose our sorrows and our griefs ; whose Ubours are devoted to our 
happiness and ease, and whose lives would cheerfhlly be sacriftoed in 
defence of our reputatioa, and honour. 

I am. Sir, with respect, yours, 

EUPHEIOA. 

ntmn, W§^e$day, Fi$k. 98iA, 1810. 
TERELl, AND VALEiTTIMS It OBSOX. 

Thb former of these pieces has had (to use a theatrical phraee) 
a very uncommon ran, and we had some time ago nothing to induce us 
to hope for a repetition of it, htft th«t the managers had advertised it 
positively for the last time. ... 

We hope that Valentine and Orson will soon be advertised as posi- 
tively for the last time, for then we shall have reason to expect its j>er» 
fomumce at least three times more. 

T04iOVNOER8. 
M»« EliiToi, 

Sia — ^I am a man of business, having lately attempted an ettsbMK 
mentin a mercantile profession. My success hitlieftohss more than 
equalled my expect a tions and 1 confidently antidpste an ample reward 
for an my care and i exertions. In the pursuit of my business I have 
procured myself many acquaintances, and amongst those aeqnsintaiieesb 
several friends, in whose society and friendship I at all times, whea sK 
leisure, partake of much pleasure and ei^03niient. The greatest difi- 
cuUy which I experience is, that among this numerous sfiqinitsnc*, 
there are many who frequently make my store a place of resort to spesid 
sn idle hour in frivolous conversation* or otherwise^ to the no niiall inle»- 
uption to a regular and timely discharge of my concerns* by engagitig 
or diverting my attention from such persons as come there for the pufr 
pose of transacting business, or in a way whiohia still worse, by coUecV 
ing particularly on dajrs when the weather is more than ordiaanfycoUU sad 
pkciog themselves in clusters, or in a circle around the ire, and thus pro> 
venting any one in the store from approaching it, and consequently ob- 
structing evey particle or ray of heat from finding its wsy into the reon^ 
and thereby obviating the possibility of those» for whom it is partiraltrly 
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Aetigtt^ ftwKk receiving imf beniAt therefrotti uA tx tbes«iiie tkM 
ftndering tbem vfifitfortiiebaaiiieM^ifthe store, by eatuiiigliheiri td 
iCiod expoMd ia tlie cold till they tre be^ottie ehilled afenoit to Astiikeof 
' petrifiiction. • Mjr oifilitks or a^tiire to obtaki thefriendfbipof aO who 
call i^KNi me, at well at an unwillingness to offend any one, necessarily 
oblige me to endure it, though highly prejudicial to my business, and 
contrary to my inclination. As they are almost or nearly all of them 
patrons, and to my knowledge constant readers of your paper, wiU 
you have the goodness to insert this, and to suggest to them the impo- 
licy, or rather the impropriety of thus abusing civilities and proffered 
hospitality extended to them in a store. Having no leisure in business 
hours myself, as in ngr opiaiQn jio jfaiduttiioas maa ever should have, 
be pleased to inform them that at <i«ch times k will be akofether incon- 
fsaieat to receive them, except on matters of bosiness i but that ia se*' 
•enable hours ibr relaxation from the fktigpies and cafes of the day* 
they may command a due share of both the time and frtendship of theif 
as well as your frien4» Bf 

March 2, 1810. 

FEMALES. 

*^ It tHU mh/ a w9maH*9 remark,** 

Tbxs expression roused me firom a pleasant contemplation in which 
my mind had been engaged ; I started with horror at the observation^— 
But taming my eyes toWard that part of the room, whence the voice 
issued, I confess that I felt niy indignation in some degi^ appeased, 
by perceiving that the words had issued from the mouth of a }roung man. 
I reflected— and pitied him. In a'feirminutes Tleitt the tf6use. 

** Only a woman's remarlc!** I repeated as I was wAkmg home— But 
no matter— 'twas but the observation of a youth, who, perhaps had been 
acquainted solely with such as bear ahme the female form. At that mo- 
ment flashsd on my mind names which I dare not mention of women— 
really women, •* heaven's first best gift to man." Cold as was the even- 
ing I stopped and meditated on the ignorance of the observation— '* Only 
a woman's remarlc,'' was repeated iavolpntarily, and reiterated with 
aU the changes of emphasis of whioh the sentence would admit— yet re- 
mained 1 in the deepest perplexity with respect to the possible appro- 
pnate allusion^ What" could the young man mean ? had he formed an^ 
improper idea of the qualificatioR of femldes from his own observation, 
or had he acquired liice a parrot^ this remarlc from the tongues of 
others ? — Pshaw, said I, as a pinching breeze reminded me of the impru- 
dence of midnight contemplation m the street— he knows noUiing of the 
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•ex ; and luimi|^ flattered and wanned my own mind with a reflection 
that I knew them better, I haatened home, and paaaed aome deliciooa 
houra in contemplating the characters of those ' females whoae idrttiea 
and abilitiea hare conferred the Hghe*t honour on mankind. 

MADAME C^r-AUNA. 

Daring the performance at the theatre last evening, a cat by aome 
means waa introduced into the lobbies, and gave a short specimen of 
her musical powers. A wit remarked that this was a treat extra s as 
Madam Ca<-alina had not been announced in the bills to ting this even- 
ing. 

TO THE EDITOR OF SOBIETHING. 

8 IB — I AM an occaaional though not a frequent visitor at the theatre. 
Whenever I have been there of late, I have uniformly been almost literal- 
ly Btared mtt 9f e^wttenance, by a young gentleman, who placea bimself 
in a direction and attitude which it is wholly impoaaible for me to avoid 
when my attention is directed toward the stage. Pray Sir, is it not con- 
sidered rudeness, because at the theatre, thus to stare a person cpntin- 
ually in the face ? If so, be pleased to warn him against a repetition of 
such ill manners ; but if not, I must solicit 3rou advice to know what 
course of conduct I ought to adopt to avoid or prevent it 

Yours, I8SABELLA. 



DESPAIR AND HOPE. 
As onward through li/e*9 troublous sea 

My wayward barque is driven. 
With adverse gales and madd'ning waves. 

In twain is nearly riven. 
As onward still by storms impelPd 

I near the gulph Dxspair, 
Horx points to heaven with cheering smile. 

My anchorage is there. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Consistency,^ Sec. is under serious consideration ; we will, with his 
permission, make some use of his letter in our next, although we cannot 
publish it in its entire statew-4^. will perceive that we have enough on a 4 
certain subject in this number already. 
M. N. we cannot understand, and P. O. is too intelligible. 



ERRATA, 
s of a trifling i 
I this number : 



■ J. Among others of a trifling nature, we are sorry to observe the follow- 



Page 244, 20th line, " poets*' for facts. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 



No. 17.] Bo9t(my Salurdayy March 10, 1810. [Vol. I. 



TO PATRONS. 
Bbvorb we begin this number, we beg leave to apolo^ie to our sab- 
icribersy or such of them as by the delay of a few houn» were diiap* 
pointed in the expected receipt of their paper lait week. The delay 
was occasioned principally by the lost of a considerable portion^^^iVMi. 
Duscript sent by the one party, and not received by the others This 
dused an embarrassment which obliged us on the emergency, to have 
recourse to subjects suitable to all^times, to the exclusion of tuch, at 
particulsrly regarded the occurrences of the last week. 



DR. GRIFFIN'S SERMON. 

C Continued from our loot. J * 

— — *' No law divine condemns the virtuous. 

For di£Pering from the roles your tchoob devise. 

Look round, how providence bestows alike 

Sunshine and rain, to bless the fruitful year. 

On di£Perent nations, all of difierent faiths; 

And (though by several names and titles worshipped) 

Heaven tskes the various tribute of thdr praise ; 

Since all agree to own, at least to mean. 

One best, one greatest, only lord of alL** 

—^^ Thou dost beUe him. 
Thou maker of new fuths ! that dar'st to build 
Thy fond inventions on reli^on's name ; 
Religion's lustre is, by native innocence. 
Divinely pure, and stmpde from aU arts ; 
33 
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You duib and dress her like a common mittrett^ 

The bmrlot of your fiuicies ; and by adding 

Fabe beauties, whkh she want^ not, make the world 

Suspeet her angel's face is foul beneath. 

And will not bear all lights." rows. 

The Doctor's explanatory note in the third instance quotes — as a proof 
that the tame person that has tufered, (which, if we justly comprehend 
his assertions, must be the omnipotent himself,) has the rewitrd of 
goTeming the nniTerse, and bringing his people to glory, the 18th verse 
of the 38th chapter of Matthew, which verse reads to our comprehea* 
akmthus: 

^ And Jesus came and spoke to them,(the eleven disciples,) saying^all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth*" 

Does the Doctor mean to in£er from this passage, that the omnipotent 
had resigned his omntpotency to Christ ? if so, or indeed in any possible 
construction of the Doctor's meaning, the sole conclusion that can be 
dfftwo is this t 

The omnipotent hfts suffered as a man, has ** lived, and toiled, and 
wept with miserable men," has given as a recompense to himsefffor hU 
sufferings the reward of governing the universe, (whidi power we 
should have thought a creator bad possessed, without the necessity of 
suffering to deserve it,) has mingled with human nature in intimate. 
very intimate union, so much so, that to both natMree can be applied die 
same pergonal pronoun ! and suffered human nature to dispossess him of 
omnipotence^ and usurp his throne— Oh God ! iny God! hast thou done 
this? 

. We had intended to proceed as we began, with a particular examioa* 
tion of this extraordiniMT sermon, but finding the sermon reviewed gene- 
rally by a much abler pen in the last Monthly Anthology, (to which we 
beg leave to refer such of our readers, as may not have already seen it,) 
we shall limit our further remarks on it to this paper^-at the same 
time, observing that the author of the review in the Anthology has con- 
ducted it with so much leniency, delicacy, and politeness, as to render 
his satire accessible only to more instructed mmds, and as we consider 
the tenets of Dr. Griffin the most dangerous to the uninstructed, we 
shall take the liberty of adopting a ruder freedom of expression, that 
our romarics may be intelligible to them, who are the most liable to be 
imposed upon. 

We carniot conceive how a preacher's doctrine can be understood 
while the language by^which it is intended to be convened or enforced. 
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is completely xinintelUgible— there must be in tlie Author of Buch pto- 
ductions a deficiency 80Mewhere-4n heart» nnderitk'.i^g, or acquire- 
ment. Else, why the following observation 2 \ 

" In this person the invUible God it broughtforth from his eternal con- 
cealment, and presented to the familiar view of cpeatures." 

If the Doctor had condescended to inform us w^a* person this is who 
brings the invisible God from his eternal concealment— ot* what invisible 
God' has been eternally concealed ; (for he cannot mean that God who 
was, as he himself observes, formerly visible in the tabernacle, since vi- 
sibility and. invisibility are not exactly synonimous,) we might have some 
glimpse at what he meant. i^ 

In the first place, who is this person ? we have turned over the dif- 
ferent pages of the sermon, an hundred Umes at least, and we declare 
that we cannot find who or what is Dr. Griffin's God, or who or- what 
is his Christ ; and indeed, in his sermon he tells us, that now and then 
he has but one, and that every now and then he has neithetf One nor ti^e 
other, for the one is occasionally so absorbed by the other, the two in a 
third, and the three by a fourth or fifth— by a nature— by a something 
that is now this— now that— that he is frequency at a loss, at least as 
appears by his writing^, to find any God at all. 

In the present instance he represents the Almighty (at least a Su- 
preme Being whom we adore by that name) as brought forth by sqme 
non descript agent " from his eternal concealment, and presented to 
• the familiar view of creatures.** By creaturet we again presume that the 
Doctor means human beings — ^but he should at least have informed us 
what human beings had been &voured with this familiar vftfw of the tnv»- 
9ible God. 

Soaring immediately to the "heaven of heavens,** the Doctof in- 
forms us that in him the glories of the omnipresent God are collected to 
a point, and exhibited from a single throne to every eye in heaven. 

The Doctor, who (we cannot doubt it,') is an excellent casuist, maybe 
able to reconcile this passage with one ahnost immediately preceding it, 
wherein he has represented the Almighty seated on a visible throne. 
Himself the object of distinct vision, and holding familiar intercourse 
with his saints— but in the course of a few lines, some character deno* 
minated ** Him'* takes his place, and collects all the glories of the omni- 
present God to a point, and exhibitif them from a Hngle throne, to every 
eye in heaven : leaving us in this instence, no wonder that the Doctor 
should ask where the Almighty can reside. 

Before we examine who thia '* Him" can be (for the Dootor introduces 
many strangers to us,) we must admit in deference to " The Bartlet 
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Pit^ssor (^ Pulpit Eloqucoee in the Dirimtjr College At Andover/' tbat 
the Almighty hits been dethroned, •inoe^ from a tm^ throne this ** He^ 
exhibits tiU the gloriet of the omnipretent God-^hat waa. 

The Doctor baring thus dispoatoMed the omnipotent of hit throne, 
and given it to a b^ing of hif own creatioiw-then aski, ** will God in 
Tery deed dwell with men on the earth ? He then answers his own 
question, in eontradiction to what he has before advanced^^y telling us, 
that this invisible God whom somebody or something brings now forth 
from his tiemal cMietfo/si^nf— has already dwelt with men— as he had 
said and contradicted half a dozen times before. 

' But why should the Doctor, speaking of an mnipretent being, be so 
anxious to enquire where he dwells I We think that there is no difficnl- 
ty in finding a benevolent Creator every wh e re and the Doctor only 
puzzles us by the question, ** will God in very deed dwell with men on 
the earth," after having himself informed us that he dwells or has 
dwelt, particularly here, especially there, more essentially in that 
place, but peculiarly in this, interestingly with this nation, effectually 
with that— generally with the church, and that the bosom of his saints, 
he makes his holy of hollies. 

We shall by and bye examine who these saints are, whose bosons 
God mskes his bojy of holies ; bat in the mean time we will endeavour 
to guess ^ what this He^this Him — this body, or this Christ ofDr* 
6riflin^^(we talk of him with freedom, for he cannot be eur Saviour, 
the Son of God,) can possibly be. 

The Doctor himself indeed secures us, and even from his excommu* 
nicating colleague, from any possible impiety in talking of Am Christ, 
we shall therefore speak of his fancied human deity,a8 we would of Man- 
co, Brama, Alha, Mahomet, &c for the only Christ we acknowledge is 
God the Bon, the second in the Trinity, and the only Saviour we acknow- 
ledge is Jesus of Nazareth, bom about eighteen hundred years ago, of the 
Virgin Mary. And the Doctor positively informs us that hU Christ is 
** not the second person in the Trinity as such, and by no means the 
man of Nazareth as such,", consequently hie Christ is not eur Saviemri 
besides, we believe in one God the father Almighty, the creator of the 
heaven and the earth, and of all things visible and invisible, who has 
reigned fit>m eternity, who still reigns, and who will reign for ever and 
and ever t therefore, the Doctor^s God cannot be our God. 

We cannot, consequently, be guilty of impiety, while treating of the 
nature of beings whom we do not acknowledge as having any authcnity 
ever us { we should, therefore, proceed on the Doctor's observation on 
j|»t Christ, but that they remind us of those enigmas which fluently 
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lippetrin Mtgasines, when by extraprdiiiuy intenftirrtages^ one per« 
son is rep^sented as Tariously related, beings uncle to his uncle, ne- 
pbew-to his nephew, father to his father, &c. and as we have no time to 
wkste in explaining riddles, we must leave it to the Doctor's advocates, 
to determine what and how manjr different deities they think proper to 
adore. 

We will add a few words about saints, whose bosoms as the Doctor 
•bserves, the Almighty, (we beg the Doctor's pardon for using this term 
as designating God, instead of human divinity or divine humanity,) has 
made his holy of holies. 

We have some reason to believe that the Professor acknowledges as 
saints only such as in turn acknowledge, for we cannot think that any 
ona can believe, his doctrine. He observes, page 20, ** This house, 
though not raised for controversial discussions, has been buih by those 
who esteem it far from indifferent, what doctrine a man believes ; and 
whc> doubt not that his religion viU take ita shape from the articles of his 
fakh. Their object has been to subserve that experimental religion 
which is intimately connected with the doctrines of Grace.** Now in or- 
der to ascertain what these doctrines of grace were, accordingly to the 
Doctor's idea, we referred to one of his supposed saints. Professor fid- 
wards, and examining his sermon on True Grace, we find therein a 
character so strongly recommended not only as a professor of orthodox 
fidth, but as a being very skilful in the propagation of it, that we cannot 
in justice to Dr. Griffin's cause decline making a few quotations. 

QuoUtion, 1st. Edwards, vciL. 7. p. 238. *" The devil is orthodox in 
his faith ; he believes the true scheme of doctrine ; he is no Deist, So- 
ckian, Arian, Pelagian, or Antinomian ; the articles of his faith are aR 
sound, and -ahat he is thoroughly established in.*' 

We enquired in a former number the Doctor's meaning of the "hea- 
Ten of heavens," and Professor Stuart condescended in his sermon, to 
Botice our enquiry, and also to tell us in a note on one of our papers, 
Juit it ¥ras " a scripture phrase." We confess that we did not ask ex- 
pressly for informaUon, and consequently were not disappointed in re- 
ceiving none. — But we will not suffer our readers to be disappointed, 
and therefore when we cannot obtain a satisfactory answer from those 
who differ with us in opinions, we will ourselves give the best, the ad- 
Tocates of their tenets can afford. 
QuoUtion, Edwards, vol. 7. p. 236. 

** Thus the devil has undoubtedly a great degree of speculadve know- 
ledge in dtvmity, having been educated in the best divinity school in the 
iiniverse, viz. the Hbatbh of Heavens." 
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** He mutt needi have such an extensive and accurate knovledipe 
coDcerning the nature and attributes of God, at we worma of the dutt, 
in our present state» are not capable of." 

" And as the devil hat a faculty of under8tandis>f of large capacity," 
&c. Now, if we have any idea of reason or argument, U mutt follow of 
course from Professor Edwards' remarks, that if we wish to obtain an 
exteuMve and accurate knowledge of the nature and attributes of God, 
we must apply to the devil— for we " toormt of the dii»^ are incapable^ 
irithout his aid, of procuring it. 

This being admitted, although we feci tolerably satisfied with our 
own ideas of a God, whom we love, fear, and adore, and care not much 
about tliis speculative knowledge in divinity,whicht2ie devil is said to ha^ 
-*we should be glad to be informed by Dr. Griffin, where this gfntktian 
dwells ; for though he is represented by Professor Edwards, as having 
been educated in the best divinity school in the universe, ** the \ktK9fh 
of heavens,'* we cannot imagine that he remains there stilt, and if 2^ 
has been elected as superintendant of any other divinity school on ear iC 
we should be happy in being informed where he presides ; not that w? 
wish to send our children, " worms of the dust" to study any thi^ 
*' they are not capable of," but that they may avoid being obliged to 
study that speculative knowledge in divinity, which according to Pro- 
fessor Edwards, only the devil can obtain. 

We have another reason for enquiring where this extraordiaary being 
dwells — for we have disposed of his resting place, his dominion ; we haw 
convinced ourselves and peihaps some of our readers that there is no 
such places helL Now as the devil is represented as having studied in 
a divinity school, it is probable that those engaged in similar* establish- 
ments may be able to give us some information concerning him— if he, 
or his principles, should still be acknowledged in such schools, we caiv 
not of course deny his existence or influence. But as we doubt not that 
Dr. Griffin can readily inform us where he dwells, either a devil, m 
ntch or not a* *Mc/i, an agent, a nothing, a somethins^, a bdng or nd^ 
being, particularly here, generally there, exclusively in this plue, Q» 
peculiarly in that — a hie et ubique genius, and yet a non entity, we shall 
suspend our declaration that there is no such being-^ill we receive 
more elucidation. 

We shall now, at least for the present, conclude, by extracting a few 
passages from the Anthology. 

" On the other hand, th» Professor says that this Son of God, or medi- 
ator, is " not the second person in the trinity (u euch ;** «* nor did be 
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«ver conduct the sdfairs of falleii man as the second person in th( Trini- 
ty, Intt only 09 the Chritt** Now as this Christ ** is an agent uniting two 
natures in one office,** and always conducted the afTairs of men in this 
€haraeter, it is to be presumed he has alvayB united the two natures, 
in his intercourse with men. Of course this is u. fourth person, differing 
from either of the other three^ who yet retain their distinctive and un- 
changeable properties. 

^Itis to be hoped that we have now arrived, at that final adjustment of 
the Divinity, which in the opinion of the Professor is the orthodox doc- 
trine. If so, we are now presented with ybvr, (perhaps /ve) persons, 
who are to be the objects of our worship. We have, 1st. the three origi- 
nal pertons of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
who altogether make but one God ; we have, next, an agent orpereon 
called Christ, who is neither of the former persons, but a being in 
whom two natures make but one person, as before three persons made but 
one nature ; and after all these compositions, and decompositions, we 
have, lastly (it is to be hoped) JRm who, though supposed to unite all 
these diversities, is almost forgotten in the scheme, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; to whom Solomon directed his sublime invo- 
cation, when he said in the opening of his prayer, O Lord God of Israel, 
THERE IS NO GoD LIKE TUSB tft the hcovcn fioT m the earth^ 

** All this darkness aiid embarrassment about a Trinity, or quatemi- 
ty, results frohi a strange disposition to convert the divine appearances 
mentioned in the scriptures, or modes of communication with mankind, 
into distinct persons or intelligent agents. By the same method of in- 
terpretation not only the word and spirit, but the breath, the mouth, the 
presence, the glory, the Shechinah, the oracle of God, may all assume a 
distinct personality, and be regarded as so many divine persons. Till 
theolo^ans on the one hand are more attentive to scripture phraseology, 
and are willing to make proper allowances for the idioms of the eastern 
languages ; and till the common people on the other, will consent to 
take their understanding's with them to the perusal of their bibles ; it 
Will be always easy to make up as many persons in the Godhead, as the 
iashion of the day may determine to be orthodox. Till , such technical 
babble is relinquished, men will go on to talk about God, in terms which 
no wit of man can reconcile with the doctrines of Jesus Christy or with 
' the first and plainest notiona of the hunuoi mind/' 
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BURNT CHILDREN. 

Ws we reidy la aeknowledge that parents cairaot at all tinier gi«e 
•uch immediate attention to their childrea at to prevent occaaiooal acci- 
dents; but we think that accidents from fire, mi|^t be rendered leaa ijp«- 
qnenty by sacrificing pride to security. 

A tew days ago» achild was burnt to death in consequence ef her 
dothes taking fire. A few weeks since, another child expired, from the 
efieeto ol the aane aecident. 

in the one instance, as we af« informed from indnbitaMe anUkority, the 
mother percelTing her child in fiames, ran into the streets to cry fiir 
h^ ; in the mean while the child was injured beyond recoTery. These 
circumstances are represented to us, with the roost benevolent tntentioni, 
hut what can we door say to prevent such accidents ? Yet what we can 
wewilL 

We presume it therefore to be the duty of every mother, when tht 
earaiot constantly attend her child herself, to leave that child so dressed 
or under ^eh care as to remove as frr as possible, the probability of 
inch dangers.. 

We think it the duty of ertj parent, who can afford to dress his cfaiU 
dren in combustible materiab, to afford also a proper security against 
their too near approadi to the fire. We think also that a female, when 
she becomes a parent should reflect on the accidents to which children 
are liable, and prepare her own mind to adopt an immediate remedy for 
fuch accidents. 

In the instance above mentioned, a cloak, a carpet, or any thing dud 
would have excluded air, would have prevented the farther progress of 
the fire ; water woidd of course have extinguished it ; there mutt have 
been a something in the room that would have checked its efiects» bad 
the presence of mind in the mother permitted her Jo apply it. 

Is it so difficult a task to prepare against the too fatal consequences of 
accidentB which daily oocur,and of which we have daily notice ! Is it not 
one of the duties of parents to say to themselves, we have brought those 
children into the world, and are therefore bound to protect them. Lee 
us reflect then on the accidents to which their ignorance in infancy muet 
lender them liable. Let us take care always to have such reoMdies at 
hand as may be applied with counteracting fbroe on sudden emergen* 
cies, and let us revolve in our own minds every possible accident tbet 
may occur, and its most efllcient remedy, that we may be prepared at 
the instant to apply it Such inforroation and power are easily procured; 
the occurrences too frequently called accidents, are at least in their ef- 
fect! the frequent consequences of carelessness and inattention. 
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Theatre^ Friday March 3» 1810. 
MR. MORSE'S BENEFIT. 
TAMERLAJ^E, AJSTD AJ^IMAL M.%GJsrETISM, 

With great satigfactioii we witnessed a brillUnt and numeroas at- 
tendance at the theatre this evening. Whether Mr. Morse was the 
more indebted to his private friends or to the pablic estimation of bis 
talents, is a que9tion which, on ^ther side decided, will produce a re- 
sult equally honourable aa a tribute to his general worth. It ha» been 
observed that Mr. BCorse was principally indebted for his success on 
this occatton^o his private fifiends ; it is not of conseqaenee to us from 
what feeling of the human mind such an observation originated, we will 
oniy contend that, admitting the fact, the amiability and correctness of 
Mr. Morse's conduct which has procured him this host of private friendr 
cannot in the least degree invalidate his character as an actor admitting 
the majority of the audience to have coosisted of liis private friends, no 
|iroof results that they were not also admirers of his talents ; an indi- 
vidual is not, as we think, deprived of the right of discovering and coun- 
tenancing in his friend the merit of an actor. 

Bat no matter— Mr. Morse had a fine house, and v^ther bis private 
conduct or his public talents aittracted it, is of no conK^uence s It was in 
either case an equally honourable token of general esteem. 

We had oflen wondered how Mr. Morse's natural and acquired abilities 
could have remained so long in a dormant state ; having beenacquaint- 
.ed with his intentions of adopting the stage as his professional sphere 
several years ago ; but reflections on the occasionally unfortunate biases 
of the human disposition soon reconciled an apparent paradox. Genius 
perhaps partakes more of the suscepUbilities of our nature than any other 
characteristic of man, and merit called upon to divert itself firom its orig- 
inally relative position, turns like the needle to its direct object, but« 
like the needle, trembles while it turns. When genius and merit unite, 
a. mutually inspired bashf^lness ensues, the diffidence of merit checks 
die aspiring pride Qf genius, and genius weighing itself in the 
scale of merit becomes doubtful of its predominance in the rank of vir- 
tues. Hence arises a timidity which induces a retirement to the sensibil- 
ities of the heart,with which they form so ch>se an union that at the touch 
of either the whole system vibrates. 

A man whose heart and mind are so possessed, is like a diamond in 

the mine, requiring external agency to bring it forth and prove its value : 

yet, even in their retired state, genius and merit are so susceptible of 

injury, insult, or 'neglect, that lest they should be exposed to either. 

34 ^ 
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they will oonoeal Ui e nudrei from general view, aiid shine ilone wh^ 
hoBoiuvd and encouraged. 

We haTe no acrapiiloua reaerration of sentiment which can prevent 
our obaenring that Mr. Horse possessed the same natural requisites jw 
an aeior fear years ago which he possesses now. He has now youth, 
person, Toice» eootttenanoe, intellect, which taken collectively, form a 
oombiaMMNi of reqoiatlea beyond those of any actor we have known or 
read o€— the ornaments or improvements of si^h natural endowments 
•re m his own power. We presume not to aay why Mr* Morse has not 
A0re so interested the public t but being at la$t encouraged, we hope 
he will prove a perpetual instance in opposition to the remark, that m, 
prophet has no honour in his own country. 

We will subjoin a few relations of facts that hate come within oar 
own knowledge, to prove the different effects of encouragement or dis- 
couragement, on the same genius or persons. 

When Mrs. Siddons first appeared in London she was suffered to fail. 
but Garrick was the manager* When she returned she succeeded, for 
the manager was not an actor. 

When Mr. Kemble first appeared in London, had he not beenAe 
brother of Mrs. Siddons he would not have succeeded » beyng so, he was 
encouragedand has become what he is in spite of all natural deficienoies» 
and the former want of artificial acquirementa. 

Mr. Cooper's UlenU shrunk under the coldness of the first winter at 
Philadelphia ; they recovered under the encouraging sun of the public of 
New York. 

Bfr. Morse's talenu languished in New York i they are revivified by a 
Boston audience, and we have only to add that we hope they will i 
prove every where successful. 



THEATRE. 

Thk Theatre has been closed this weelL,for<he purpose of giving the 
managers an opportunity of exhibiting in a manner worthy of a metropo* 
litan theatre the Forty Thieves. 

This entertainment we have some reason to thitfk is the produotioo of 
Mr. Coleman. It served as the Palladium of one theatre in Londoii,while 
the wisdom of Ulysses was plotting in the other. The managers have wida 
(un}-usual liberality £^ven the mechanist and painter of the theatre lilU 
•cope,and to this liberty he has added his own fancy, genius,and induftiy. 
About fourteen scenes entirely new will be exhibited in th« course of flho 
piece. They who have before witnetsed the effects of Mr. WorralTM lal- 
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•Btff win doobtless'anticipate a rich repast, and we think, hanngf viewed 
iome of the scenes, they will not he disappointed. 

This piece has now heen about six months in preparation ; the nana* 
gers have incurred great expenses for the purpose of doing justice to it so 
far as was in their power : the abilities of managers must of course be 
limited by their prospects of remuneration. * In London, the expenses in 
getting it up, as we are informed, were upwards of S30,000, but it saved 
the one theatre from the eflect's of a strong and ftriiionable partiality to 
the other ; merit at last triumphed, and we hope that our managers in 
this exertion to deserve, wiU'obtain what they merit, public support. 



LEWIS'S RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 
That celebrated come/dian, the inimitable Lewis, retired from ihm 
Stage in May last, to devote the residue of his days to tranquil domestic 
enjoyment. His talents knd prudence have enabled him to sit down with 
property sufficient for all the rational purposes of life. Since his retire- 
ment he made a transfer in the bank of five thousand pounds to each of 
his three daughters, and now, say the wits of London, many a Bassanio 

Will doubtless say, their , 

ifimny locks 

Hang on their temples like a golden fleece. 

It was on the night of his own benefit that Mr. Lewis took a fbrmal 
and final farewell of th^ public, under circumstances so honourable to 
him as no actor, perhaps, has ever been able to boast of. Ihiring the 
ttdrty-Bix year9 he had been a player ^ he had never once fallen wukr the 
ditpletuure of hit audience. The play was *f Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife," in which he performed The Copper Captain* After the comedy, 
when the curtain dropped, Mr. Lewis came forward and addressed the 
house in the foUoniing words : 

k 

"ladies AND GBNTLEMEN, 

" I have the honour of addressing you for the last time. This is the 
dose of my theatrical life ; (loud cries^ of no ! no !) and^I really feel so 
oyercome by taking leave forever of my friends and patrons, that might 
it not be deemed disrespectful or negligent I could wish to decline it ; 
(Loud applause, and a cry of go on ! go on !} but it is a duty which I 
owe, and I will attempt to pay it, conscious I shall meet your indul- 
gence ; for when I remind you that I have been thir^-six years in your 
service, and cannot recollect to have fallen once under your displeasure, 
ID J dramatic death cannot be met by me without the strongest emo> 
.tiiiit of regret and gratitude. 
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*'l thoaki ofibr wy acknowledgementt for ina m ie tt b to act* of kuHi- 
neu shown to my earliest days, and your yet kiiider accepCanee of, and 
partiality shown to my latest efforts i all these I powerfully &eU though 
I have not the words to express tliose feelin g s. B ut while this heart 
ha« a sensation it will beat with gratitude. 

'^ Ladies and gentleaitn, with the greatest respect, and, if you wHl ad- 
Biit the word, the vineerest affection, I bid yon farewelL** 

During the delivexy of this address, Mr. Lewis was cTidenUy mnch 
affected. His rotce fiwltered, and the tear started from hb eye. The 
audience were also much affected at this parting scene, and took leave 
of their farourite with loud and universrd acdamations. The house 
was crowded to excess . 

*' Thus (says the London writer) every hour is, seen stealing from thif 
stock of harmless pleasure, and our theatrica} register serves only to 
record our losses. What can we put in balance against the death of 
Parsons, Suett, Palmer, and King, and the retirement of Mrs. Mattocks, 
Miss Pope, and Mr. Lewis ?~Nothing. What is there in prospect f— 
the further loss of Birs. Siddons and Mrs. Jordon. These two stars of 
the first magnitude win also soon be mi'ssing in the theatrical hemis' 
*phere, and where is he who can. say that he has discovered any promise 
that this tight will, in our time, be repaired )»No where. 

" The greatest fires are out, and glimmering night succeeds.** 

On his taking a final leave of the Dublin stage, Bir. Lewis apoke the 
following address : 

From ten years old till now near Bfly -six. 
Of all Fve g^ned, tbe ort^^n I fix 
ffttre on thU fav'rite 9p9t s when first I came 
A trembling candidate for scenic fame. 
In numbers ligping', here that course began 
Which, through your early aid, has smoothly nm : 
Here too, returning from your sister land. 
Oh have I met your smile, your liberal hand : 
Oft as I came Hibemia still has shown 
That hospitality so much her own. 
But noxo the prompter, ll^me, with warning bell. 
Reminds me that I come to bid farewell ! 
With usual joy this visit I should pay. 
But here, adieu is very hard to say. 
Yet take my thanks for thousand favours past— > 
' My wishes that yoter welfare long may last— 
My promise that, though Time upon this face 
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Maj^ ankft kit annual nmrkst no time can cjuse 

Your memory ^lere, while memory here haa place. 

My meaning is sincere, thou^ plainly spoke— 

My heart, like yours, I hope» is heart of oak ; 

And that although the haik» throQgii year^, may faU y<w 

The trunk was, is, and will be true shiUaly. . , 

BIOGRAPHY OF MRS. WARKEN. 

Av elegtnt, and as we think, gtnerdU^i a correct biographical sketch 
of Mrs. Warren, is given in a work lately published at Philadelphia, 
which promises to be in reality what it is denominated* The Mirror of 
Tute. 

Having had from her infancy the honour of an acquaintance with the 
subject of this biogfraphical sketch, and the pleasure of an intimacy 
with Mr^ Merry, we believe thata few observations resulting from a 
knowledge of facts on our part, will not bf) displeasing to the author* 
skhough % slight deviation from sonie pi&rts of his history msy appeiur 
to result from them.— In the present number, we can say but IjLttles we 
may hereafter enlarge. We shall refer at present only to the circum- 
stances immediately succeeeding the 'marriage of Miss Brunton» with 
Mr. Merry. ' ^ 

** Mr. and Mrs. Merry soon after paid a visit to the continent, where 
they lived for little more than a year« when they returned to England, 
and settled in retired life, &c. 

With every thing relative to this journey, we are perfectly acquainted, 
we were to have attended them-— but circumstances prevented the 
joint execution of the project proposed, and it was not till sometime af- 
ter our arrival in Paris, that Mr. and Mrs. Merry joined us. Our ob- 
ject wastoestablisha system of English readings in Pari8,as Mr. LeTex- 
ier had before done with Frehch readings in England, with very great 
success. The convulsions in Paris, and in every part of France, pre- 
vented the execution of our scheme ; and when the Duke of Brunswick 
had taken Verdun, (in 1792) and Mr. Merry had obtained the infbrma- 
tion--he called on us, and addrsesed us (if our memory does not fail, 
preci^ehf) in these words—" I begin to believe that France cannot be a 
free country ; I cannot live in a land where liberty is not suffered to ex- 
ist \ a ship will sail for the United States, next Saturday, if you will 
consent to go with us, we will together seek our fortunes there.'* 

We objected to the proposal, ajid Mr. and Mrs. Merry set off soon 
afUrwards for CaUus, on their way to England. At Calais we again 
saw them,a few days after the occurrences of the tenth of Augusts— We 
' embarked for England, and they soon followed us . 
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Their Mtidenoe consequeitly on the oontinoit could not have ezcee4> 
ed three month*. 

MR. BATES. 

*' AlaS) poor Tori^ ! I knew him, Horatio ; afeUoW of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fimcy.** 

Ai the feeling mind mutt alwft3rt witness with ptinfbl tensibilitki, 
the neglect of talents^ eren in their decay, so will it contemfdate with 
delight the generous effbrts of the few, who may dare, in fashioii^ 
spite, to sooth the pillow of declining genius. 

A mingled sensation of distressing and pleasing emotions, was expe- 
rienced during our attendance at Mr. Bates' benefit at. the Museum. 1 
general view of the audience would fiave induced us to exclaim—*' Oil 
world, what art thou ?" but a more particular examination of thai, 
proved that a part of that world, still mingled with the common feeUi^ 
of humanity, a grateful acknowledgement of pleasures heretofore re- 
ceived. We know tliat the declining rays of a departing sun are nol 
contemplated with that degree of admiration with which wt wdooew 
the aspiring beams of mom-^ut a soul possessed of libendity will saj, 
this sun ka9 dawned, has shone with its meridian warmth, his natnral 
evening comes, and while we sorrowing feel regret at his departure, we 
eaanot but confess that he haa given us a dkiy. 

C0mmumcati0u 
, SALUTES. 
Yet af\er musing a long time, I was at a loss for the cause of it at that 
unseasonable hour ; had not the Sabbath commenced, 1 might periispi 
have recollected that the anniversary of the President's iuauguratioa 
gave rise to the salute of last night, but awakened from agreeabk re- 
pose so abruptly, I confess myself not a little alarmed, as doubtless 
Were many others, and probably not a few sick^persons. The main 
question, you will perceive, with me, is as to the suitable time— the oc- 
casion I approve, let who will be in the chair, and the number of goes is 
matter of f^cy, if you please, so there be enough of them, and being m 
advocate for an hundred gUns at sunrise, at meridian, and at sunset, ss 
a national salute on the fourth of July each year of independence yet ts 
come, I would not restrict the numbei* on other suitable occasions ; bat 
I roust differ in opinion from every one who thinks midnight or Sabbatk 
day morning suitable times for saluting, let the occasion be what it may, 
and no salute of cannon can be in time after sunset, until the sun ag«l 
enlightens the horizon. Am I right, sir ? 

Your obedient servant, Q> 
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OOMMUNICATIOW. 

Tbx night her empire had resigned* 
And bright the-sun his orb display'd ; 
Ko more to sleep my eyes incUn'd, 
Tet near my love I still delay'd. 

Still bleat delay'd ; a casual beam 
Had glanc'd the curtain's reil betfide. 
And poured its unexpected gleam 
Where lay repos'd my bosom's pride. 

O'er her I hung and watch'd the ray> 
Thro' her loose tresses' shadowy windy 
And round that neck soft fade awiqr 
Which on my happy arm recUn'd. 

If ore full the beam reveal'd to yiew, 
llie cheek which warm in slumber glow'd. 
The lip which ere I bade adieu, 
liook'd as if still it kisses ow'd. 

But sure that cheek too warmly glows^ 
Disturb'dy distress'd^ mf love iqfipears; 
Quick throbs her heartp-^l*Il bid unclose 
Those beauteous eyes-'-they, stream with tears. 

Olivia !— deep her bosom sigh'd. 
Her eye^ difi'us'd a sadden'd gleam ; 
Till starting^—" Art thou there she cried— 
Ah me ! how blest^twas but a dream I" 



THE MANNER. 

Whatever talents time has lent; 

Requested to amuse. 
Be cautious Asv your nMnd assent, 

Add Aow if it ^f^fuse. 

For 'tis the maimer of the act 
That stamps it sound or vun; 

While others may decMnhig ptetutt 
Ton may, Mfotf^f , pain. 
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I 

From the Mirror of Tatte, 
KKO^ THYSELF, 

THBRm is an anecdote xeUled in the Meni^rs of Uie Ceart of Lotib 
XrV, which reflectB fome credit on that monarch's underttanding, and' 
may be of lerrice to roultitudea of the hourj^oUie of^^t^ry city in the 
world, if properly digested and acted upon. 

A negodanif who took the lead of all the rest in Pmrt% was in particu- 
lar faTour with the king, and without formality consulted by him, in all 
that he wished to know rikiling t» Mercantile afiaive. At length the 
man of the counting-honsey whoee wealth was enonnoas, felt bis ambi- 
tion excited, and nothing would content him but a f^Hr. After many 
fruitless overtures, Louis at last granted his' request, and never treated 
him with friendly familiarity again. The trader, exceedingly hurt at 
this neglect, made free one day to inqmre the cause. ** It is your own 
fiuilt,** said the monarch, ** you haipe degraded yourself— you were the 
first as a merchants— you are the lowest as a peer." 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb lament that Clara could suppose us capable, in such instances as 
form the subject of her letter, of advocating the inclinations of the child 
in contradiction to the judgment of the father. If, as she says, " no 
child can boast of more indulgent parents,** than herself, and then can 
have any cause of complaint, let her complaints be made to those indul- 
gent parents ; from the tenderness of their bosoms, and their natural 
anuety for her welfare, she wiH derive better advice than wb are justi- 
fied in offering.—** Honour your father and your mother,** $tc. 

We cannot help " Peralja*s" being in love, and distractedly so, nor 
can we give him the advice he requires ; if, as he sajrs, Eliza is a fine 
girl, elegit in person, ** sings, plays, and dances well," we cannot do 
better than to refer him to the continuation of the language of the poet 
whom he has quoted : 

••' Where virtue is, these make more virtuous." 
We know that young persons are apt to complain of parents, but if Pe- 
ralla has any cause for disapprobation of the conduct of the parents of 
the young lady, whom he says he **shotdd like to make his wife," we 
should rather recommend remonstrance witli them, than the pubUcation 
of his complaints. 

We recommend the Epitaph of fi. to the tombstone for which it is de^ 
signed, where the *' unlettered muse" wi|l find better companions than* 
as we hope, she will ever meet with m our paper. 

We have received many communicationt this week, to which our only 
reply can be— we have received them. 
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BT NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 



No. 18.] Boatonj Saturday^ March 17, 1810. [Vol. I. 

PETITION. 
Let us be permitted to pause uid eeflect awhile on what we have 
seen, on what we have heard, and on #hat we have felt, since the com^ 
^ mencement of our pul^licaUon i and let ufi also be pertukted to .enter 
frankly into communicaUon with our patrons in this nottiber, that we 
may ascertain^ as far as possible, their sentiments, and give at free a 
delineation of our own, as *^ know thyself" will admit. 

SEEING. 

Iir the first place, we have seen oar list of subscribers duly increase, 
iSn at last it has obtained so great a height as to be obliged to stoop, 
as we ourselves have often been, under the incumbrance of a ceiling ^ 
too low to permit us to stand erect. 

In the next place we have seen boys, black, yellow, and white— men, 
rough men and gentlemen, carrying our paper with such an hurried 
step as to induce us to believe that many somebodies were anxious to 
be acquainted with Nobody; nay, not unfrequently have we observed 
our '' Something*' so prettily played with, like an indispensible, by the 
delicate fingers of a fashionable f<imale, that our vanity was raised to 
its higliest pitch, although our reason as well as our eyesight informed 
us, that her admiration, lak6 that of others to herself, was confined 
to the cover. 

We have seen our paper on the break&st, on the dhiing, on the tea- 
table (supposed to be laid there by chance) whenever we have been 
invited to partake of either meal. Where we have called by accident or 
unexpectedly, and any subject has been introduced accidentally that re- 
quired reference to *' Something,** poor Something, was like aU other 
xiaeful things in a careless family, when wanteds els ewhere. ' 
35 
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Kftjr, we hart frequently teen the whole aurnne at many different 
thapef at pages : thk little girl wat Ibrming one into a boy» the boy waa 
cutting another into a giii ; and it wat with serioua regret^ and the 
mott painful &elingi> that we obaerved the namet of tome of the 
greatest men we had mendooed, the one on the back of an ass. tlhe 
other on an owl, this on a serpent, that on a oat, making us smile at the 
idea how much more cutting were scissars than our wit, and leaving 
with us the impression, that '* Something** made the family laugh more ' 
heartily in its fimtasUc subdivisions than in its original appearance. 

These are among the many objects we have seen, some of which 
could not afford us that pleasing smile of content which we have ob- 
served to decorate the features of younger men while admiring the 
plate of a drawing-room mirror. 

HEABING. 

Wx will new say a Uttle about what we have heard. 

Some assert that nature gave us two ears and one mouth, as a hint to 
us, that we should listen to twice as much as we should speak ourselves ; 
others observe that they were given to us lor the purpose of eaabHuig 
us to hear both sides of a question.— 4n either c^se we may safely pre- 
sume that our ears have conformed to the intentions of nature, ibr they 
have heard fully twice as much as our mouth (or our peu its represent- 
ative) has spoken, and have listened to much niOre against our pub^«T 
cation than in favour of it. Let us then, being" under no obligation to 
secrecy, attempt a relation of a few observations we havejieard. ^ 

We are informed, in the first place, that it is madness to under^^ t% 
fiimisfa sixteen pages a we^ of ori^^l mister. From this ppntien 
one of tlie two foUpwing deductions m^st be drawn, viz. that yfc have 
been mad for eighteen weeks without perceiving it, or that the author 
of the remark is a fool without knowing it. In compliment* however* 
to the wisdom of the gentleman who made the declaration, we will coo;* 
descend to acknowledge our madness, if he will condescend on his part 
to declare, 

** Though this be madness, yet there's method in't" 

And that our own flights are, 

•* A happiness thafoflen madness hiU on, which reason and sanity 
could not so prosperously be delivered o£'* • 

The same gentleman having, perhaps, been informed that Dr. J<^n- 
son was a giant in literature, declares also, that no one but Dr. Johnsoa 
could carry such a plan into execution. Has not this gentleman been 
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dso infbnned, that Dr/Johnson himielf could not at aU timet effect 
what he proposed— Ae, like other aotbort, as well as Horner^ must sleep 
sometimes ; men are not alwa3rs masters of themselves, and if this gen^ 
lleman will refer to the old romances he will find that (figporatively) 
giants were often saved hy dwsrfs. And if be wiU &Toar us with a 
few more of his remarks, he will soon findthat we are not so much in 
danger of fklling throng from want of laughable subjects as he pre- 
tended to imagine ; but as he concluded his obserrstions with the usual 
winding up phrase of a secret enemy, " yet as I wish him •uccess, &c." 
we will take the liberty of referring him to the story of a man, a com» 
mon man, who had a faithful cur, who reaBtf wished his master success^ 
This man, thU common mafh was engaging a giant ; the cur, instead <^ 
barking at his master to endanger his success, snapt at the beds of the 
giant, and thereby attracting his attenUon to the wound, put him offhia 
guard, and enabled thepunisher of vice to aim with success the fatal blow. 

Now, if this gentleman instead of attacking our head, wiU be kind 
enough to nibble at the heels of omf antagonists, which are undoubtedly 
more within his reach, (and if he never climbs he will imver break his 
neck by fiJling,)*he will render us *a much more essential service than 
by telling our fViends that we never can succeed, because we pevei; caft 
prosecute what we have undertakes. 

The next information obtained through the medium of our ears, is, 
that we have no ri^t as editors to inteHbre with the conduct of individ- 
uals ; noHr, if the fruit of thi$ tree of knowledge, of good and evil, is for* 
b i d d en t^ us, we should have, as the Irishman would say, no subject to 
wsttAnpoU at all, at all; for we cannot treat on angf theme that will not 
alBect one person or the other ; but on this head we observe that every 
one is pleased with what censurei' only the conduct of a neighbour $ the 
hart ungalled laughs at the wincings of the stridken deer, and the strick- 
en deer alone con^lains of the nonsensical stuff with which the paper it 
filed. 

One subject $^ of too serious, a second of too dangerous, a third of 
too trifling a nature->-Atfre we are too bold, thire we are too impolitic, and 
In the third place we are too dult We are threatened with excommu- 
Bicadons on the one hand, if we interfere on this head, a retraction of 
patronage if we dare meddle with another, and a total aUenation of pub- 
lic regard if we become or continue io be stupid. 

By the bye. We have frequently been accused of stupidity ( as we 
have never perfectly comprehended the intended application of the 
tetm, we have been obliged to refer to the world^s dictionary ; therein 
we &id the following definitions. 
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Jk qeiim.^'^ ttupid man ; one who has not wit enough to do & < 
bonett action, or ounmog enough to wheedle hit neighbour to i 
folly 11 to obtain an advantage of thne centa in a bai^gain. 

Jfi fflAi^f .— A atttpid inan ; one who eannot to oy errote his hoMsr- 
able ^D^i^gs aa 10 gif« free aeepe to efety ea c pwh i i on in a tol i e acy woeld 
etiggeat. 

Jn wriiki^j^^^ atnpid man ; one who writea in ao meah e fkyit ea te 
give ua no opportunity of laoghmg at our heat neighhouras or even our 
beatfrienda. 

I» tkm^hi.'^A atopid man ; one who cannot deriae aayplui by whiefc, 
■nder the appearance and ofar of fricndahip»hecan obtain the ptmJ d Hy 
of hia neighbour. 

i]ifdi(fJMM-.A atopid mans one who eanaot believe at theaame time 
that Ood ia and ianot omnipotent i that we have a Saviour at 9mck, and 
not a Saviour at MicA/ and:^eneraUyMiy man whehaanot aeaaetahe a - 
Calvnuat. 'v. 

In aitrailff.— A atupid man ; one who knowa ao little of the worid aa «i 
attempt to improve, inalead -of aedsdnir tiie virtue of hia fiiead% 
daughter. 

Jbi poHHetj^A ttupid man ; one who haa no^ tente, feelings and ^wp^ 
rience enough to perceive that the United Statea have been rapidly pro- 
greaaing towarda a atate of viehea, honour, and i nd ep en d ence dnrmg 
the laat ten yeara. 

It happened rather imfortunatdy that all theae deftnitiena HkvM m- 
much inculpate onieehrety bat at th^ doao, we mutt needt pleadgiHy 
of ttupidity. 

SMBLUNO. 
The lenaibility of our oUactory neevea aa edilon» wei 
haa not been very acute ; we have now and then fancied that we 
ameh a rat, but after having aent our whole tribe of grimattdna after 
him we have failed of catching him ( repeated fcnavinga m^ h«fe pfo* 
cured for tome of the aame apeciea admittance to our bam* but we will 
endeavour to repair in tuch a manner the defective paitt» na to masm 
ourtf Ivea againat auch attacka in future. • 

TA8TIN6. 
Wx cannot tay that we have taated a iner piece of maat heef^ urn 
better phimb pudding aince we began thia paper than we had met tifilh 
before; and indeed We have only ditcovered that aqthgrdup tenda hi a 
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vftiy twl» 4egme towirds tiie gratifictttoi of taste as an external 



TOUCHING. 

This is a sense that» as regards an author, seems entirely confined to 
his.pen and-paiker ; we for instance are continnaJily touching the one and 
the other, and we find thst is all that we can touch, for as to touching 
the cash, Moi seems entirely out of the questtonvi^t is true that our 
touches produce " Something^'' and some teU us that they use it instead 
of wine afber Saturday's dinner, others that they take it instead of their 
toddy after supper ; as regards ourselves we can only say thst it has 
ncetyet produced us wine, toddy, or a single meal.— We presume that 
this is owing to the freedom of discount in our hank and the great cut' 
renqf of our. paper. Now if our stockholders, sidssciibers, or directors 
vo»ild only stop discounting^or lending, our paper would nod be periiaps 
less in demand ibr being tfeld up. 

We strongly recommend to the public and our subscribers conjmntly 
the advice of Polonlus : r 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be.** 

If any one has happily obtained ** Something" by subscribing for it, 
let him take care of it : 

** For loan oft loses both itself and ftiend." 

Besides we should not always csntent ourselves with having done a 
good action ; we should advise our neighbours, by saying to each of them, 
*'gp and do thou, likewise." 

fai^pUin American language, go and subscribe for yourself««-Our pub* 
lishers, we presume, have one of the handsomest stores in America, where 
you may purchase law and theology from the ''rudis indigestaque 
moles" to what has been passed through the alembic of modem philoso- 
phy, and render^ subtle^ pure, and transparent as the lightest g^. 

fISELING. 
FmoM ejects presented to our senses, we derive an internal sensation 
called feeling^(Now let it be remembered that Nemo Nobody intends 
to prove himself in this paper *' a most egregious Egotist," for he means 
to talk or write of nothing but himself )-*Nay, good sir, don't laugh so 
omelly— we confess frankly, '*Ez nemne nil fit"— we have* before con- 
lesaed it; and after confession, we have a right to expect absolution.— 
Tetis ywre here a seeming paradox ; for nobody produces something, 
joid something produces nothing to nobody. Oh how we mig^t chuckle 
nt the idea of this sentence (certainly intelligible now) introducing 
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tiieological controv^rtiet on its metnmi^ tlifee er fbor Iwni dp ed yew 
bence, when ** Nobody" haying paMed throiigfa every yestel in dM cIm^ 
iiiic4heologic laboratory, f hall hare been analysed faito Soaebody, aid 
Something* undergoing a tinilar proceta, shall hare been fomd to hMe 
been nothing. 

But stop— as we are oiily li^ng our own ImMj, we isiU not insist ob 
ai^ person's getUng up behind us i we profess candidljr Ant we see 
now writing for our own amusement, without order or connexion i we 
are frolicking with science as with the infant on our knee, tffftng «M 
it, though we love it. The fact is that we are locked up by a snow 
storm and cannot look about for Subjects, therefore nmst setrbb kt 
them within ourselves, and this sentence returns nft to our thene— 
Peeling. 

True— we bad ahnost forgot it as forming a portion of the syMemsf 
humanity, and were it not that now and then we experience a ftw 
twinges ourselres, we should be led to belieTe that it was blotted frs« 
the calendar of c«mm«ft Yfalues, and that it existed only in the bosomt of 
superior (we mean not richer) beings. 

Well^-about feeling. We have a child on our knee, and a di3d en 
our table— our attention is occssionally direrted— There is a sometl^ig 
in the lef^ hand, and a something in the right— we kiss the one snd 
scratch the other, and hardly know which should daim our moce imne- 
diate attention. 
Our dearly belored Cowper obserres, 

" None but an author knows an author's carest 

Or fkncy*8 fbndness for the child she bears, 

Committed once into the public arms 

The baby seems to smile with added charms. 

Like '* Something^ preeioua renturM far from diore 

*Ti8 valued for the danger's sake the more.'* 
We presume, fVom our knowledge of what must hare been perfe ctly nw> 
known to us, that Mr. Cowper in this passage predicted in England llw 
appearance of *< Something^' in Boston, else he could not kftTft obs^ttd* 

" Valued for the danger's sake the more.** 
He must have determined that We should so engage oursehes, and prfr^ 
destined that, in consequence, we should be attacked every^ week mth 
«^ Pray Sir, did you write that ?" ** Who is the author of this oomorani^ 
cation?" <<How dare you to say any thingthatmay glance at mf*l 
" Ton must answer to me, sir, for #Am observation !" ** you must make 
an apology for that"— with «tbe innumerfible etceteras that we 'vufK 
add to the above quotations. 
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Nirir wli^ weu^.taUungahnoitezcliiflkelyafourteWea, it may not 
W improper to a^d* that ve fear nothing but doing real wrong. 

We beBere that w« have done it in some instances } but we declare 
that w^en we have d<nie so» we didit unintentionally. 

We have sometimet admitted communicaUonSy which, as we supposed, 
w«re general in their aUns^ona^ but which we had afterwards reason to 
bclieye waie calculated oply to answer private and sometimes illtbei;|d 
purposes. 

Our letters are frequently brought to us in a disguised or borrowed 
hand. Wt confess that suspicion will attach itself to an appearance of 
concealment ; but we also know that real merit is modest, and will not 
at onoe expose its effusions publiddy to notice with an acknowledge- 
ment of authorship. 

With respect to our own feelings, we declare that diere is not a being 
in this country to whom we wish the smallest injury ; we ha^ no en- 
Bkities ; we may sometimes condemn this man or that .woman, but we 
jffc not less friendly to them, because we condemn them. Perhaps we 
may be ambitious or sanguine in our attempt ; our only wish is to make 
them happier by making them better, for, 

" To be good is to be happy. Angels^ 
Are happier than mankind, because they're better ; 
^ Guilt is the source of sorrow, 'tis the fiend, 
Th* avenging fiend, that follows us behind. 
With whips and stings — the blest know none of this. 
But live in everlasting peaceof mind. 
And find the height of all their heaven is goodness." 

BATTUNG THE WATCH. 

Wbat has the editor of a periodical publication to do, but to follow 

- the directions of his own judgement, i(nd "battle the watch" as well as 

he can } It is in vain for him to attempt to please every body, or force 

every body to do his duty. The following incident will prove that even 

the watchmen, the mghtltf guardians of the town, will not do thtir duty. 

As we were ^tiring from a friend's house the other evening, so late 
an to be challenged by the watch, we passed a man, who somehow or 
other had contrived to spread his length across the path ; but although 
his loeo-motive faculties appeared to have been impaired, his reasoning 
ideas seemed perfectly at home, for he continued in a loud voice ap- 
pealing to the watch to know why they did not do their dut^, and ** take 
him up.*'— We cohld not help laughing durselves at the application of 
the man, and the preten4ed performance of duty in the watchman. We 
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wmte v|Jkkifl^qmie%bftiiie; the witetaftft «^ " W1m»*s tkcMF^ «« 
reply, *< afriend/' a p a n word thmt would terre an tnemy n wrifr— «• 
advtiice a few «tepa» and we fiad a feUow-oreature wa M ewi n g in tfie 
ttreets, and calling on the watchmen to do their doly^ wbik tbegr renafai 
uiHg in their boxea. We heme not yet learnt the reault of the inddeat; 
but the nan a wore moat Yebemently that he wovld eall the watehmea «• 
account the next day for their neglect, if thej wouU fM# *^ take him u^* 



MATUIMONT. 

Wren a man <*ahaU leave hia fatiber and bit mother, and ihaH cleafe 
unto bis wife, and they shall he one fletb,** (Gen.) Then, 

** They are no more twain, but one fleah.— What, tberefbre^ Godhitb 
joined together, let no roan put assunder.*^ (Matt.) 

*i So ought men to lore their wtvca, aa dieir own bodiea. Re dm 
loreth bis wifis loveth himself.** (Paul.) 

We do not intend to write a sermon on the abore texts, we hai« quot- 
ed them as an introduction to a fyw words we have to say respectii^ 
the conduct of man and wifcw— We will be brief, as Hamlet iheuld hate 
said, " as (wo) man's love." 

In the first place we shall observe, that our reading, attended with ne- 
cessary reflections, will not furnish us with a single inatance ia which 
the female voluntarily or carelessly caused the first interruption to matfip 
monial felicity. We know that men, the customary authora of hiatorkal 
, anecdotes, have frequently and not always for the best purposes, glos*' 
ed over the errors of their own sex, or imputed them to the iacipicBt 
failing of the other. This is at least ungenerous, and as we altogrtber 
doubt the facts, we defy the prooft of them, in any sra ancient or mo- 
dem. 

That females partake of the fhiyttes as well as of the virtues of homaa 
n^tture we readily admit ; but we never have acceded and wethmk we 
never shall accede, to the preposterous idea, that aU matrimoniiddifBDal- 
ties originate in tliem. 

Others may talk as they please ; we say that much time must be em« 
ployed, much art must be exercised, and much neglect must be ediibit- 
ed, before a virtuous wife can beeome a victoua woman. Vice is in itself 
ahocldng to human beings ; we slmnk from it with horror ; tt neta 
forced its way at once into the mind ; it haa ever been i n si nn attn g ly ib- 
troduced by its precursors, weakness, carelessiiess, or a sense of iMt- 
tention. 

Now, as we boast of ourselves aa the lorda of the crea:don, aad 
Tkuntingly speak of fismales aa the weaker sex ; if we hare atroe i 
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^ the duties wfakh that tuperiority induces^ should we not exert it for ' 
their protection^ for their instruction } 

Bat protection should not be restricted to their persohs ; their feel* 
wgB and even their thoughts should experience it < and instruction 
•hottU be so delicately offered,^ indeed so blended with our eifusions of 
love» as to steal imperceptibly inter their hearts ; but, being there, be 
rooted lanih our love. There are men who are apt to imagine jthat 
when they have married they have purchased a slave for life ; can such 
men expett happiness ? if so, heaven would forbid it. 

, Many consider their wives only as upper servants, and speak to them 
as suchy before their visitors, to the no small imputation of their own 
wisdom, but to the g^at honour of the wife— if she does not resent it* 

Others will go abroad all day, and bring their testy humours home 
with them at evening, and yet expect matrimonial comfort. 

Matrimonial happiness in our opinion, to be obtained, must be invit* 
ed, not commanded — ^the very idea of superior power in the one, ren- 
ders doubtful the inclination of the other. 

MAN AND WIPE. 

WfiBK a young man marries a young wpman, what is he to expect ? 
We reply, that if his choice is well made in the first instance, erery hsp- 
l^ness he may himself deserve. 

When a young woman voluntarily resigns her person, life, and happi* 
ncss, to the object of her love, that object must of course possess all 
tlwinftuenee oter h^r, that one human being can physically and morally 
oUa2ir««Br another. 

We say therefore, that it is the duty of such a man to ti^tch carefid^ 
Ij, not jealously, over the feeling^ of that human being, whose happiness 
is committed to his care. 

By watching, we mean not the turn of the €)Ft this way or that way» 
to see what she may do, or where she inay go^ ^at would be a base- 
ness to which love never could submit ; but the escamination of bis own 
conduct so minutely, as to ascertain whether any par;tof it could give 
her pain, or the most momentary uneasiness. 

We contend not for the perfection of females, but weloVe them young 
imd old from the most delicate sensations of our soul, and we tliink that 
tlieir happiness in \\Te is often sacrificed to the pride, to the assumed 
superiority, or to the inattention of men, who at the same time, or by 
ihe same assumptions make themselyes ohhap^i because they will not 
acknowledge a reciprocity of talent, exertion, or duty, wlneh they may 
not immediately witness. 
86 
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We hare a rig^t to presume that gtiit are as well educated Sy tbeir 
mothers in their domestic duties, as boys are under their fkthert* in- 
spection in their classical or mercantile studies^ Why should there aot 
therefore exist a mutual confidence ? Why should a man on his retoA 
home, question his wife respecting^ her employments during^ the mom* 
ing, when he would consider a similar demand from her as impertinent ! 

We may be told that these occurrences are trifles— we will adsril 
them to be so, in their essence, but not in their consequence ; a spark, a 
trifle in itself, if extinguished ceases to be ; if neglected or encouraged 
it will soon produce a flame, which flame may consume alL 

RELATIVE DUTIES OP 

MAN AMD WIFB. 

We hare already sud so much in this paper, about women and mstri- 
mony, that were we not already blessed with wife and children, we 
might be suspected of some extraordinary design.— We will still how- 
erer pursue the main subject of matrimonial felicity through another of 
its collateral branches. 

A young man haring obtained the object of his attachment very fit- 
quently concludes that the task of affection is accomplished ; thatoe- 
thing more than the presence of his person will be in future necessary 
to seoore those duties on the part of the wife, which his solemn protes- 
tations of derotion to her happiness before marriage induced her to un- 
dertake i she is now by law his wife, he feela himself secure in the pot- 
•ion of her as his vrife ; but are his cares and attentions then to eeass } 
O no ! the anxieties attending the attainment of a virtuous womm» aic 
trivial, when compared to the incurred duties of making that virtaons 
woman happy. The efforts of our passions and acquirementa may en- 
able us to obtain the possession of an amiable wife, but our virtues only 
and delicacy in the exercise of them, will secure those nicer sifec- 
tiona which constitute the soul of happineas. The mere personal cbani 
of the roost beauteous female, is not a sci^iple in the scale of domestic 
felicity, without the virtuous attributes { with them it holds its natortl 
weight, deriving ityrtsithem. 

TRIFLES.^ 

Oms of the greatest causes of interruption to matrimonial felicily« is 
the inattention to what are too frequently denominated trifles. Mofsl 
philosophy can view ntthing as a trifle ; it is these trifles as thqf are 
called, and the neglect of them .consequent on their being so esteemed, 
that produce, btcauit u n aii en < kd to, the most fatal evils. Now if a ^ 
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iip|»renUy snmll can produce a great effect, tbat cause should be esti- 
tiinatedy not as it essentially is, but as it is capable of producing such 
effect. Crush an acorn with your foot, and it will not produce that oak, 
which had it been sown might have existed two hundred years hence i 
apply not the match to the touch-hol^ of the cannon, and the cannon 
and its contents are harmless : an acorn and a match are trifles in 
themselves essentially ; encourage the acorn it may preserve, neglect 
the match it may destroy you. 

So is it with the little occurrences in private life, and these are what 
in our opinion are more deserving of the attention of man and wife, than the 
more ottentibfy important ones, for they are the embryos of happiness or 
misery. Men and women have perhaps equally their peculiarities of 
temper, disposition, feeling, and demeanor ; a moderate indulgence of 
them on each side, would at least soften their asperities, and perhaps by 
attention convert them to amenities ; we cannot particularise subjects 
of this nature, but we think generally that a powerful remedy may be 
obtained, by each blinking for the other; let the male attentively peruse 
the temper and disposition of the female, let him anticipate her wishes, 
let him indulge them, and while indulging them, which must be in the 
frtirest moments of reason and affection united, let him mildly reprove 
if they are wronc^, or warmly acknowledge them if right ; and we will 
Tenture to say, that 9hai female will from such conduct if wrong, tres- 
pass no more, if right be determined in it for ever. It is the deli<^y and 
ttodemess of affection that stamp on softness the gentle but lasting 
Impression, and that with the silk worm's most attenuated thread 
will bind the female heart more strictly to its duty, than all. the ada- 
ihtnffiie chains that tyranny can form. 

The tendernesses and delicacies of affection we presume to consist in 
the attentions to what are commonly called trifles, to the occasional di- 
Tersions of temper, inclination, or disposition, caused perhaps some« 
times by innovations on health, or accidental disappointments, in this or 
that proposed enjoyment Now as the husband's business is generally 
&om home, we think that when returning to it, he should prepare his 
mind to meet irith incidental changes, so, or by other causes, introduc- 
ed : and being so prepared reflect that he is the natural protector, not 
the irritator of his wife's feelings ; it requires only a master's hand to 
put an unstrung instrument in tune : pay but to your wife the same at* 
tention you would give to your fkvourite instrument of music, and, as 
consequently, hannony will ensne. 

On the other hand the attention to trifles on the part of the female 
should be reciprocid— the nature of the husband's business should be 
^• PHtft cd by her, what kind of exertion it requires of body or mind or* 
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bead, whftt ne hifllgmeftlly hnmedUte tntlywfi^ 
esei^iie, repose or rvf^hmant, and accofdiiigly be pnptred I «k^ 
weigh all hia possible wanu and beready to xiiinfter to them— 4f be 
bring agucat wtthhim, ihe ihould wekome that fpieat aa her boabaadf • 
iHend, and entertain him without Anting an inoonTeniencey with Ihe beat 
ehe has at her command. 

These are among the many «r(^ as they are oalled ; an attcAtkm tft 
which, or a neglect of them will occasion a considerable difibreBoa ia i^ 
estimate of domestic ftUcity* 

FORTY THIEVB8. 
WxTK as great pleasure aa w« erer received on thesucoaisof thsar 
trical exhibitions, we announce the happy reault of the managcra' ex- 
eitions in bringing forward this piece, so well and ao bandaomelj pro- 
pared for exhibition. We hare not yet had an opportunity of ae^ngit 
ouraeWes, but with ^ch aatiafaction we have heard the general cdc»* 
miums on it, and receired the pleaaing intaOigeaoe of Ha having beeft 
hitherto attended by crowded houses. We have been fiivoured with 
several communications eoneeming the piecoy and the perftnaaaee of 
it ; our friends, whose kindness we acknowledge, but whose commvnl* 
cations we cannot with propriety, as we thiidc, insert, wiUexevs* naiir 
selecUag only the following extract from one of them. 

It may not however be improper to declare, and mdeed we think it 
our duty to do so, that all communications with which we have be«t 
favoured, and all conversations we have hdd, have terminated ia (me 
point, an acknowledgment of the merit of the ^ece s of the general ex- 
ertions of the managers, performers, and particularly of the painter, te 
produce what at present may be considered in the Boston theatre, ae 
the " ne plus ultra" of scenic representation. 

We joke with, (and as others say ** rub up,**) the managers very 6f« 
ten ; yet do we most sincerely r^oice in their success, and the 6eitf 
of our remarks is only to spur them to such exertions aa they have now 
made, and for which we wish aa anxiously as themsdvesy they may rc« 
ceive their reward. 

We shall hi our next g^ve a v^y^ particular account of thia piece, ae 
it so much interests the public t we shall consider it a duty to review it 
carefully .^At present, we declare, that we have not seen it,4Adthst all 
our impressions respecting it, are stampt by pro3^. 

Extract of a CommufdcatMi, 
" The cavern of the Fairy of the Lake is the first scene presented to 
view, and so romantically fascinating is it in design, jthat the mind* by 
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the smalkst ezercUe of &noy, wbeti ArdSodk, the mittieM of this 
beanB^ lake, appears, may realize the tfieiie< ai^ Uve pro-tern in a 
, fiory land. The next in notice is the haunt of those terrors to th^ 
neighbourhood, the forty thieves, s*ifficiently rude and 8a;Fage in.itf 
i^pearance to indicate the absence of every monal attached to social 
Jties or governed by the feelings of humanity. ^ From this worse than 
•late of nature we are waftibd to a scene of civilization, and behold 
weahh and poverty, their miseries and enjoyments contrasted in the 
dwelling^ of the two Babas. This combination (if I may be allowed the 
expression) of residences aiTords mudi pleasure to the eye, and a scene 
of great variety for the 'arddtectuval pencil, which we are happy to 
declare Mr. Worrall commands with as much care and success, as he 
does the brush by which he wills a lake to flow, or a forest to live. 

** Should we, as the various scenes progressively deserve, give of each 
particular descriptions, (which would be their best praise) we should ez« 
tend our lines beyond the limits of atheatrio communication. We cannot» 
bowever, close without bestowing our warmest tribute of applause to 
31 r. Woffall, who, though unseen, «avs by his almost maj^c charms of 
canvass, is a principal feature in this truly grand spectacle. The very 
hap^ eaeeution displayed in the last scene, and indeed every other, 
Teflects honour upon him as an artist, and evinces in striking colours 
thoi^^eal of our managers to promote the pleaiure of the public. 

" VERTTAS.'* 

EPIGBAM. 
^ The Beggar's opera they aay* 
(Sure fashion is a witch ;) . 
Made Bies, the manager, be gay, 
▲nd Gay, the author, rich. 

So here aspiring honesty 

No patronage receiver ; 
Wl^Ue thick as bees the public fly 

To help the Forty Thieves. 

'Tis well our managerial clan 

The public taste have hit { 
For had they not, this season's plan 

Had left the biters bit 

No more counts Po w%i.i. what it cost. 

His cheeks with rapture bum : 
What fortyiWn^f souls had hH 
' His Forty Tfiievci return. 
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BROKEN POSTS. 

The remains of broken posti inre still in our itreeUy ft great iaooA- 
Tenience to all parties ; it is like steering between Scylla and Charyb^ 
to pass with safety%etween a stump and a cellar door after sunset ii 
the politer streets they have substituted for these men and women trapa^ 
stepping stones resembling the execution rocks near New-Toil^ and 
which have the same eifect, picking up every thing that is not aware of 
the crooked channel, through which it has to steer. 



POLICY. 

SoMs say that honesty was meant 

Of policies the best : 
It may be so fo r those, content 

In poverty to rest 

But if you mean to live in styles 
And rank among the great ; 

Each unsuspecting heart beguile ; 
Each helpless orphan cheat 

For that's the plan by aU agreed. 

To fill an eiBpty purse : 
See but your lawyer amply lee*d» 

▲nd mind no widow's aane. 

For if but rtoh, ytmr crime^a nnittfn» 
At least, none dare to talk : 

Or peep behind your painted aereen 
Tour secret sins to balk. 

O rogu'ry ! grace aqr stupid pate! 

I will not interfere 
With aught that lives in styl^ or state. 

Or act within their sphere. 

But wilt thou only deign to bless 
With cunning arts n^- brain, 

rtl steal-^from honest hearts— distress. 
From helpless widows pain. 
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PERIOmOAL PUBUCATI0N9. 

Trbss periodical publications, by tbe bye, are very troublesome 
things, and bring the author of them into many scrapes ; he is weekly 
Areatened with sword, pistol, or spear, or the ^ngeance of law or 
fospel ; and even now a conrocation of satyrical worms are at him ; 
he no sooner sends fools' caps into the world but a general scramble 
ensues, and in the contiest they are tried on by this, run away with by 
that, snatched from his head by a third, each asserting his claim to one, 
as if intended expressly for him ; then, not agreeing among themselves^ 
they come, like children round the nursery maid while she is making 
playthings, to the edito^— '' Pray sir, was this^ntended for me ?" ** Am 
I to have this t** &c. &c. Now, as these fools' caps are so much in de- 
joand, we propose opening a subscription list on the principle of '* first 
come, first served,** and all generous patrons may depend on having 
them well fitted to their respective heads, at the rate of a dozen per 
areek, to be delivered according to the ord^ of subscription ; such a 
plan would considerably facilitate the acquirement of that knowledge 
so much sought for by individuals, and be attended riso with, general 
information to the public. Some of our correspondents are admirably 
expert in making them, and many appear ready to fiimish the raw ma- 
terials ; bat in the latter case they seem to hint that they design them 
only for their own consumption. 

Another difficulty by which we suifor as labourers in this vineyard, 
where we puff, ^d blow, and dig^ to find the hidden treasure, is, that 
we can visit scarcely any family wkhout being called upon to write thU 
or to write that. The mother observes, ^ I wish yoa would say a word 
or two in your next Something, about girls' gadding about ^o much.'* 
The girls say, ''Now, dear Mr. Nobody, cant you persuade mama that 
it's proper to let us go oftener a^oad ?" The wife says, '<Do give 
something as a hint to my husband to come home earlier in the evening." 
The husband — " Will you write a treatise on scolding, that my wife 
may read it, and enable me to spend my leisure hours at home in com- 
fort ?^And so on through the whc^ routine of doaiestio complaints. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

OoR letters have been so numerous this week, and some of them so 
long, that we have not had time to read them With the attention neces- 
sary to judge of their respective merits. Prom a superficial view of 
such as we suppose are written by inhabitants of this town and nei^- 
bourhood, we are induced to make this serious remark : 

When we undertook this work, we had the public good at heart ; 
such are our present anxieties. We are ready to insert any com* 
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municatioiit thit will eoiiduce to thai end, pnmded that it caa be 
^SkcXtd by gentral iitire or adiDoiiition ; but we will sfi be nMMie the 
loolt of individuAl comphunt, iufereat, or animosity. We, therefiore, 
reject^ " in toto,** aO the comittuiiications we hare received during the 
laft and thia week, which we judge to be designed only for priyate 
porpotea » and we shall do it in future. 

We have no objecUoni to the letters thenaelves, as coMveyiag io- 
•taaoes of mal^onduct in individuals ; so far as they are the vehtclei 
of inlbnnatioa they will always be welcome, but we mean to estaUiah 
our character as wholesale merchants, and cannot therefore oondetcead 
10 retail ^'nr^^fil 4^<ritt.** 

Our correspondent from Albany b too bountifuL He bestows on ii% 
in the first piece, the necessity of paying seventeen ccats for his letter, 
in the next, the Mmm of readiiq^ it, in the third place, the right of an- 
•ertfaig it, and in Hm fourth, the privilege of sending to him the papesk 
which it may be published. Does this letter really come fromibe phwe 
whence it is dated-4he Albany Athemewm ? 

We think that «* Aleph** (oar printers have no Hebrew dM»»etere) 
knows as Bttle about women, we mean virtuous women, as he lupposed 
we knew of Hebrew when he condescended to explain his signatore. If 
the writer is really, as he says, a member of Cambridge Collage, we 
would recommend to him, either the study of the English language, er 
that his future comnranicationa should be entirefy in Hebrew. We wish. 
yW**< Something/* something that can be understood) and also thst 
that something should not disgrace the respected' society where it k 
said'to originate. We shall never insert any thing sent to ns from Har- 
vard College, that will not reflect honour on its guardians. We have 
invited the students to frace onr paper ; but they shall never dbgraceit. 

P. K. has obtained one advantage over us t but his fame hand will not 
procure another. We lament the insertion of his former eommmllMi- 
tlon, and beg leave to decline further correspondence. 

Some silly young men of this town are daily plaguing us with the^ 
nonsense t we have it in contemplation to exact one dollar as a fee, t» 
any person who may receive a communication for us, from any one 
unknown ; if comnumicators will not /visr, we shall not receive ; and our 
•atisfoction at least will be to obtained. 

We are serry, vfiy sornr, to diacovar that L. thought disguise nece«- 
•ary.^-4^ is the initial of Udy, as well as •»-^ 

We shall soon, we fear, be under the necessity of ''saying, that if cnr 
correspondents will not deal frankly with m, we rous% deal so frioklj 
with them, m to decline their favours. We inyite confidence, but dcteet 
deeeptioo. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 
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No. 19.] BoBtofit Saturday y Af$trch%4f 1810. [Vol. I. 

-mmmBsssamBsssssaBsssssssssssssssBSSss^ 

iNTROiyiJcrhoN. 

**1 Au mystiii indilTerent honest; but 3^ I ctiM wccaat me of sud 
flings that it were better my mMtt Had vti Borne mt. 1 tth very proud, 
revengeful* ambitious ; wftfa more k^Eeabth ^my}kxky 66ai I bate ^ov^ts 
to put tbem in, hniigbiactkm to ^ive tem ihape, 6t ^iae to act them in; 
What flhoidd audi fefiowi as I do^eririHingrbet^eto earth and beat^ Wt 
tfe airimt knaves, tH ; beBeve ncMeof q#.^ a 

From the si^rit of Oie idxyve ^fuOlAioiioistfreiideliinay jod^of the in- 
ttnded cOnf)lezkm of t&ia ^aper I h Witt be dIetAed by aentilttMAs 
vengeful, and ambitiouB ; wiU cooMqueatly be. ffl«KCai«d. We» tbetefove, 
advise all ^om^^tatnred jieople te l^r it aside at bbce, for in tbe greater part 
of itth^ vrill find Bothhy but dander, for ^ke sittiileaA rogue will tell you 
that ^ old men have grey beards." 

N. B. Any lady or gentleman who shall on his or her honour declare that 
tbey have not read this number in eonsequence of the foregoing advice ahaO, 
WA the following week, be entitled to two of a milder nature. 



t 



LONG STORIES. 
* Long stories make short fHends, and kmg tceaiisesy as our publishers 
inform us make short tables of contents, and short tables of contents 
make short entries on our pagpe of occasional purchasers. We shall, 
therefore, in this number, be briefly h^gfh^ Had lehgthify brief., U, how- 
ever, creatures should not be capable of comprehending ns, we trust that 
they wiU impute temporary evanescences tothooecaiiOoal mthSmationBcf 
our mind to which we are freq««ently exposod from e «ty« or di B a r y igni- 
tions in the chemical furnace. 



BOSTON MIRBOB. 

Wk had lately been much oppressed by the idea that our iosigpi^ 

caney and poverty of wit had sunk us beneath the notice of the Boston 
37 
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Mirror and its correspondents. But, on Saturday last, a revtvifyiiiip flask 
burst upon us with all the tneridian splendour of that Sun of Light. We 
felt the animating warmth ; ftom it our cause receives new energieSj ottf 
wit new inspiration. 

Patronage recals industry, and notice encourages exertion. Sh^e #• 
are again dignified by the attention of the Mirror, we should be gnihy 
of the basest ingratitude were we to decfine the p^fite invHation to a re- 
newal of intercourse. We will, therefore, not only accept it with an- 
feigned willingness, but will continue it till tt shall be agidn the plmui i 
of the Bditor to dismiss us for speaking truth. 

ST. JOHN. 

W i *' Awake tatf Si. John, leave all meaner things 

*' T9 Uw ambition and ihe pride ^fkinge.** 
Ma.ALxxAiTDBa PopB deserves and has our sinoereat thanks ibr 
rousing our sleeping friend. If the American Bolingbroke, (for we can* 
not suppose that the writer under the signature of St. John, iateoded to 
designate himself as an £t«ngeKst} had continued in his drow^ fit we 
should hare been pr^bly at a loss for subjecU this week. 

The ghMtf at least, of opposition, " arm'd at all points exactly cap k 
p^** stalks on the last week's stage, and 

** Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin danm'd } 
** Bring with tbee airs from hearen, or blasts from hell ; 
** Be thy intents wicked or charitable > 
**Thoa com*st in such a fuee HmMe shape, 
'* That I wiU speak to thee.'* 
Whether thou, St. John, appearest under the character of a new Bol- 
ingbroke and callest upon a new Pope to veil thy deformities, or whether 
disdaining the character of a bad angel, thou woold'st wish to appear 
as a good one— we " in uttronque parati*'— since we muei be men o£ 
war, will prove that we can keep oar decks clear, and be all times pre- 
pared for action. 

It appeared to us wben the Boston Mirror was first put into our hand, 
for to say the truth, had it not been Jmi mto our hand we should net er 
have been amused by " St. John's Epistle,** that the author of the let- 
ter ^< to the writer of a paper called Something," bad been suddeiily 
stirred up by the perusal of the two first lines of the Eeeojf on Mm. 

And that so called by the spirit into glorious contest, he was " with- 
out aiyr undue partiality," determined to awaken all his energy at once, 
im inndicatc extravagance to man. 
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We readily acquit the aothor of any pet^onal ill will tovarda ut, be- 
cause we Of readily admit that he must have sense enough to know, 
tbat the more that is said about doctrines, whose base can only be hypo- 
thetical, the greater advantage we shall have ; it is by silence only that 
they can gain ground, argument would easily refute them. 

But the author informs us that be has in view, only, " the general in- 
terests of religion and morality." 

Here th^ we are at issue, for these are our objects—excepting that 
tlie author has these general interests in vtew, while we only hope to pro- 
note thero.— This, however, is consistent on both sides, for some pretend 
to tee that nine tenths of the inhabitants of this globe must be damned, 
while we hepe that all of them will be saved. 

The author, then, very wisely observes, that we must be well aware 
that the major part of our readers are youth.— This we must agree to, * 
because we know, that in families, children are generally nfiore numer- 
ous than parents ; we have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that pa- 
rents put our paper into the hands of their children, because they think 
it will at least not hurt them. 

The writer, in Uie next place, endeavours to involve us in perplexity, 
by asking us, if "it is probable that any ^^lutary impression will be 
produced on their tender minds, by treating theological subjects with 
krity ?•* Had this question been stated fairly, had ** religion" been 
placed in the stead of <* theological subjects," we would devoutly have 
answered, no— but, as the question stands, we will, " with our accus- 
tomed freedom of remark" say, yes ; and we not only feel ourselves jus- 
tifie4» but bound in duty, to treat with all the satire, levity, and ridicule 
in our power herb, the idea of any other being, as creator or governor 
of the universe, than the One Lord God omnipotent. 

The author of this letter has next endeavoured to entrap us by a ques- 
tion, doubtless originating in the intrigue of 9ome logical schools, by 
substituting the word religion instead of " theological subjects," and 
asks, *' will they (youth) be likely to think reverently of that religion 
which can stoop to an alliance with ridicule ?" 
' Without inquiring how any religion cou/J stoop to an alliance with ridi- 
cule—we shall only say, that t^iis question could not, with any propriety, 
be made to us— for we have never ridiculed reUgion ; it is our true sup- 
port ; but we acknowledge only one God and one Saviour ; these we 
ahall ever, as we hope, adore and reverence — but as to the Bels, Da- 
gons, Gogs, and Magogs, that fanciful theomakers chuse to introduce, 
we shall always think ourselves at liberty to treat them with the ridi- 
cule and contempt that Sbadrach, Mesheck, and Abednego did the iddl 
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wliich Kebaehadn^xtar. the Wrx^, b«4 set up; tmtinsrin i 
for security in the fiery i\irn»cc. 

«* There is something sacred in tvtry rdlgfoa, vliaSever maj be Hi 
peculiar principle, which speaks to etery Ifberal mind, ihwt h <mglit 
not to be sported withal would not distui^ a muMQlmiii or eren » pa^ 
gan in his devotions.** 

We cordially agree with the author in the abore, app^renthf ttbcral 
sentiments-^tiut although we would not ourseltes, '"distittb a rauMol* 
man or even a pagan In his devotions'* in their own countries, so long ctf 
we have any concern in the interests of the United States, we wiB en-" 
deavour to keep mahometanism or paganism from them. 

The insinuation is uncandid which imputes to us an intention of rid- 
iculing the religion of any man ; much more so is the language wluch 
advocates the fact.— We may have smiled at the gew-g^w or sordid ap- 
purtenances In which religion may haVc occasionally been habited, and 
when we have seen the representaitive of our Saviour dressed up hi the 
ftrippery of a French court dress, which we have seen, even at the AX.i 
TAB, and In the sacristies ; when we have seen him Wbom ii« believe 
the Son of God, personally characterised, as a petit-matre with his ba^ 
wig, chapeau de bras, 'and sword, and have heard the aCtor deffiing the 
sacred character, bay to his companion on the stage, 
** Prens ton chapeau et ton ep^, 
•* Et suive moi dans Galil6e.** 
" Take your hat and sword, and follow me into Galilee,** 
we confess that we have laughed at and lamented, not the religion itself, 
but the folly of the persons who cotlld so disguise iti When, tberefbfff, 
St. John, can prove that we have spoken of any religion *'withdisi«- 
apectful levity, in or out'* of the hearing of its sincere believers (and 
we would as readily do the one as the other) he will be then, aa now, 
most welcome to the sentimefit expressed. 

'* Have yon adopted the absurd opinion of Shaftsbury, that ndieole is 
the test of truth ?'* 

This, to be sure, is a civil quesdon, most j)olitely urged— 4he j^tfitlt' 
man first declares ah opinion to be abmfd, and then nks as, if we U&ve 
adopted it— the reply is — silence. 

*' If ridicule has any weight it must be that of auiK^rity.^ 

We never knew that ridicule Aodany weight ; we have always conaid- 
ered its principal cfaaracteriatio to be levity ; <mr atithdr*s maneMke 
(BoKngbroke) surely thought so. But we must admit that o«r present 
opposers are extremely cblwitabley for, from some cnuse or oth^, we 
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etfltiot ^fcoirer why, ikey 9%t/m to thkik tti 9& poorly soppHed wiHi wit» 
genius, and historical research, that on all occasions, wheh they discor- 
er our folly, they detemine at onee to make us wise hi spH^ of ouraeltes, 
by the eflfhsions of their own knowledge. This is a conduct of so lihei«- 
al a nature, that we fed ourselves oMiged to return the compfi- 
meiit whenever it may he in our power ; and, therefore, if ^nir antago- 
inst really wishes to know what efiet ridkule- may have, we will, though 
pretending to no siotiiority, hiform hhn. It wiH operate Hke a 
brash on the coat of a man who has tratolled through a dusty road, it 
wQl Ifaew the company its real colour. 

The author of the letter under contempladon, need not have troubled 
himself to say, that no personal allusion was intended, when he talked 
about shallow pretenders ; we should not. have taken it as refcirring to 
us, for we have not yet fdhnd in our ** attempt to widd this instrument 
of ridicule,** **one edge reeoil upon ourselves/* But he is welcome to 
all the illustration of principle his aljusions to Sir Isaac Newton can af- 
ford him. 

8t John proceeds, 

•* Prejudice has a very powerful and extensive influence j he must 
not wage open war.agun8t her who would disseminate truth, or eradi- 
cate error.** 

We confess that we know not to what sect this doctrine belong^, or 
whether or not it is attached to any.^But are the weapons of truth so 
feeble, that for the eradication of error they must not be employed in 
^pen war (and truth cannot descend to secret war) against prejudice ? 
Let the Philistines prpdupo their Goliath, and although we boast not 
the AUTHoazTT derived from sword or shidd, we will ri^ the combat 
hi the name of the Lord God of Hosts. 

CLSRGYMSW AVD ACTOBS. 

"The religious world, in general, have not the most favourable c^in- 
ion oftheatrical representations or of those who are emfrfoyed in them. 
—It is unpardonably deficient in respect for the heroes of the sock and 
buskin." 

As 'this passage is vvequivocalkf intended to sting ourselves, but as 
we liave not yet fblt the sting, we shall be cool in our remarks, and ap- 
ply only to history in our defence. 

' The writer, perhaps, was not aware, that the clergy were not only the 
first introducers of, but the first actors in theatrical representations in 
our mother country, and elsewhere ; tliat they were the or^^inal^ heroes 
<^the sock and buskni,** and certainly were not $hm unpardonably defi- 
cient in respect for— themselves. 
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^ The wrkOf (Bt JoImi) hfkoi pggfa«y» PtfW btm h i fen pi^ ^m< 
OMOf of Mir.bMt tMgediM have betn writtea by cWrgyaw a <hil Pr. 
Yomif la p l oyd hk Uleots in thU w«y» lor the isott olMritaUe pmw 
pOM«« and tfectedj«lMBi. Tluit alfDott«Uo«tr great menoftlMlMicM* 
tuiyy vere directly or indirectly cooeemed with ttie stage ; that all «■ 
beat Lezicograidien vere fennerly actors, or iatimately oe a ilec tcd and 
concemedia theatrteal represeatataona. We need oaly at preacat lae^ 
tion Johnson* Sberidaa, and Walker. Mr. Canning* the prime iBiaisli| 
of England was» vhen yooag, particaUrly attached te^ and ezeelkd ia 
tbeatnoai exandses. Of Shakeapeaie* M iltiHi> or other awch ^ w^ *^ 
characters* it would be pcesnmplian to speak b aii r e this great here ef 
religious prejudice. 

BOMBBtSTS. , 

St John* with all the ingenuity of wit, the delicacy of allusioQ, aad 
correctneaa of fact* which his brain* feeling* anS knowledge could mp- 
ply* continuea thua : 

" It will not* therefore* be likely to regard erery one as an oracle, whs 
can* aa oecaaien may require* dexterously throw a somerset, from the 
stage hito the polpU.'* 

Thi«* we aatarallyooiKlude*waa intended as a wiUy aad home threat 
at a*. But though ridioale may not be the test of truth, truth bthetest 
of wit. Our theatrical kaowledfe* however* baa taught us how to parry 
sttdithrusts. For* hi the Arrt place* we believe that aomeraetf are net 
attached to theatrical purauita* aAd when we bare visited tumblers oar- 
aelvea* we have general^ aeea them, after thrvwitigr their somersati, 
pretty firmly ^ed*aa we eapeot our anUgoniat wlU be before we have 
done with him«-on the ground floor. 

We will only stop one moment to ask St. John, if be knows how many 
gentlemen and learned men have been exalted (w« cannot say ** hate 
thrown a aomerset,** for auch.language would disgrace at) from the stage 
to the pulpit and the bar ? If he is so little acquainted with hist<v r as ts 
require information we will with the readiness of " an orack,** give it to 
htm whenever required. 

" On the contrary* auoh a Protean exchange of profosaion would* te 
many pkma people* render even serious truth suspicious." 

We trust that we shall not be accuaed of ridiculing religion if we 
lau|^ a while at this observation. If we did not at once perceive that 
the author waa more a Proteua in his argumenta than a man caa 
poasibly be in adopting one profoaaion instead of another* we wodd 
dwell longer <m the aubiect* but it Is time for us to be brief. We will 
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tk mt ta m ^mAfuk oor friend the old BclK^aitic qttMtioa, wtet k truth ? 
ad MMwer for htm oiinelvei» for he emiinot without bringnig htSMclf 
into ft curioot dileiMnft. We wy, thercfore» thetttrath » trnth, and 
vhetbtf wf joke or-Ae dogmatixet^ the one who eptftki the tnith» ipeaks 
(rath. 

The eoadudingpait of Ql John't letter contaiiiA incorrect repreteata- 
CBM too 'efy er en t to fender any obeervetieM on our part aeceatary to 
fefole thev. 

We cooc i tt d e hy aaaaving St John that we foel ouraelvet highly iH- 
Mted to htm for the euhject natter he hai funiUhed o« with, utd that 
ve ahi^ al all timet be rea^ to attend to him. 



*' The religious world have not the most favourable opinion of theai 
Cftl representations or of those who are employed in them.'* 

Si* John^ Bo$ton Mirr9r, March 17, 1810. 

Jknd what then 2 admittinf the fact. wUi that admiaaion reader theat- 
rical representations, or those who are employed in them, i^tioa^ 
had. An opinion is, only an opinion, given mi a partkalar salitject \ it 
changes not the nature of that subject ; it is still what it is, think of it as 
you maj^— hut ophuona have weight widi maakmrt, ia proportion to tha 
mal or supposed knowledge of or acqaaintaAce wildi the subjeet on 
whioh the opinion is given. Now it is well known that ia Boston the 
clergy, do not attend the theatre, (but w^ the most respectable body of 
men ia the universe should be excluded foom aa estaUislnnent which 
has so powerful an infiuence on society, and of which their presence 
would undoubtedly improve the moral tendency, appears a little para- 
doxical ;) however, they ahmtU themselves ; this being the case, they of 
coarse can know, but little, if any thing about it, and knowing little about 
it, their opinion can have but little weight in the great bUance of public 
jttdgipent, against that of those who dn km>w much about it, and approve 
it If a clergyman condemns us and tells us we have no right to judge 
en theological subjecU because we are actors, and, of course, (as he 
thinks) can know nothing about them, it must follow on the same princi- 
ple, that that clergyman has i^ right to judge of theatrical represenU- 
tions, of which (as we know) he must be ignorant in a greater degree, 
because A« is not permitted to attend the theatre, and ws aie to attend 
the church. 

However, as St. John secfms to know little aiout actors we will give 
him a fow outlines. 
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A camptaf of p tMS mmen U o twapot e d of men and womtA wbo biT« 
^ hands, orgaaa^ dii — t iii— > , seiiset» affectiaiiy p>— idw ^^' fed wiUi tlie 
nme ftod^ Imrt with the M«e wcupoM, tvllject to ikt Mtme dio r iwit 
boalcd hf tKe mmbo meoii»» watned and oookd bjr fte aarfw vimter ad 
summer at'* other honaa bemgs, and who worship and adore the Qod 
oimlL 

Bsthnattaf IhetheatBcptofiMsors as » td**y, the len ea e r eis e thdr 
domestic duties with propriety and decorum, their relif^ous aid moral 
dulies with yss ps et and reyc*eaoe« a«d the eye of liherAli^ weald see hi 
the Tisiiious ipmaks a fiwmore extended merfithsn kl theie who si« 
simply Tirtuotts beoMise they base no ten]^ion ^ ep^pottuniQr ti> bn 
otherwise. 

' . With confidence we siBrm that there is no association more charita* 
bl^ or who ^ve from their sma& Tneant a larger portion to the wretdi- 
4d, and with the same confidence we declare, that we beBeve there is 
in the general balance of good and etil a gf^ater propwrfion of mora! 
and efilcient good in theatrical society than in any other we are se- 
^oahited with>^We «re ready to enter the lisuoa this M^ agnaC any 
person who SMorehuseto throw downhtegMifttietindeftHeeof ass- 
peiior datoeiwwiiere« 

PABA SUlBBT MftBTDfO HOtTSB. 
We had the pleasure, fbr the first thne, of attending this meeting 
house on Sunday kst, and a sineere pleasure we experienced, fi»r we 
witnessed in the delivery of the preacher, the exemplfficaBon of ffllbe 
▼arioas, interesting, and st^ltme powers of oratory. A strong dear 
voice, capable of erery modulation, from the d^under of denunciation to 
the softest tones of persuasive tenderness-- on action at one moment 
commanding and impressive, at another, softening into tfm ornament of 
affection and endearment, composed part ^f the external accouplidi' 
ments of this interesting preacher. 

With these attractions were combined in frequent passages of tbft 
^ sermon, a sublimity of style, a suavity of sentiment^ and a mildneu in , 

argtiment persnasfive to perfection.-~The reverend prescher, indeed, 
promised in his exordium, to address the reason of his congregation, 
snd not their fears ; and when we heard <hat impressive voice declaze, 
that ftK human beings were in the hands of their Creator, that they ever 
had Ifeen so, that they ever would be so, and that it was not in the 
power of jingels to take them out of his hands ; we felt reeved from 
those fears with which we had been impressed by some theological 
tcritingt we had lately perused, and were confirmed in our belief^ that by 
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the mercy of that Creator, through the mediation of a blessed Saviour, 
and our own exertions ia virtue and religious duties, the g^reater part of 
mankind might yet be saved. 



THE \TRE— rORTT THIE VE9. 
Befors we had vJ^M'tfiii reiiresetitation; wet intended to have 
given to ourTeadera a very 'parddafcn* account «f -it, because havingheitrd . 
of its very powerftd attraction in London, and elsewhere^ as wall, asin -. 
Boston, we eipetted that it would -have fumiihed iw with a variety of mate, 
rials, oh <vhich T^e might have durfted with' advantage ; the Umgnage and . 
construction of the pieco having beeh represented as the effect ef the joint-, 
efforts bfSheridan and Coteman. ' ' ...... 

The result of our Judgment ^th regard to the compilation of the piece, 
is that COlman, probably in the moments of relaxation, waa aratiaing lumself 
with the Ahiblan Nights entettaiTrnient*-? tfaat^ having his eyea always open 
to theatrical eflbct, he saw that- icertaiif combina^ona of. acenftry^ which 
the ground work of Ais story Would permiti© b© introduced, would produce 
a whole so attractive as to secure Tcmuncfation to all for respective exer- 
tions. — ^Having sketched the contouB, (thisaccomit is altogether hj-pothcticaJ, 
thougli founded on some knowledge of both parties) and', perhaps fi^ed ,up 
, lome of its pnticular fintUiresi' li» pKraonts his ge^H^al pUn to, gh^ridan^^^ 
Sheridah approvcfl-Murta-^writea a little— 'g^akia i* np^ tp Jne .la^>, the 
Paintiers, howetfMvliavtrtMr w«rk assigned to j^heiiv-ilihe«/»ce4il^^^and 
-^*hcy are eshibitjea'pritatel3v--«PproiM4--44>pUu<te^ 
bat the sentiments ^nd dialoguei— Ohi>«ayaShei7d^uv- ^ejwtrld is oaptivar,, 
vated by shew principally ; yes, says Coleman, but that, shew mus^xbailXtrch' 
duced to them by s6me kiod aTUrngvitge thai wiU lead'4hem. to t^etupde^- 
standing of it^-^WeU*'«W«lk>-Wril6 'mifyi^hingnfroiii«th^.okl 4tory that ,w^^ 
serve* as ^^tiglature to- bind^he* soenes *togi*hrrj-Jtee» ** John,, bring ,ii^r^ 
pen mk andpaptir:*' *6herid«i wtites a few^entime«to:t»»'suit John Qi^, 
Coinfan ' introdtioes thenv as oceaskm may il|uire^a rough sketch is h^jided^ 
—to btf fUled'^ip' at 'reh6anal^il<is' filled up by.sonif .one ^ other fmd .the^^ 
piece succeeds. — Why ^ not -because:' Sisridaii or Qtfk^n^ took any pains^ 
aboQf the diabgue but becaase the ooii^)oaer aiid^th%paint|^,didtheir dutyy— 
We pMsumethat botkthe'autlior of the Sohoolfiir 3can^ and of John Bull, 
felt a little scrupulous of being considered as the compdeis flCthis piece, till 
sucebM #iped froiil thdr modest feces the bhtsh for ,hei»g coti^cemed^ 
BidowUfamas: * • ' r.r • ^ •< .. .' 

The above are entirely and exclusively our own idea9> wc vouch not for one 
articleasffl0et,iti8altogetiiep— guesa^work. ..,., . 

Be that faowei^r^ asib m^, we thii^.that some how or^other, the best 
MeleJ>rama has been produced thtt the ft»8eeT«r«xhihii#d. ... r^t) 

38 
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TItt pcrfonnen on the Botto* Tlieiritre wenot mwertbk finrdefioieoCM 
'midotv ahlioiigli the plot n^t hate been matt eSptkitlj evolved if aooM 
who are accustomed to Mj more, hid on this oooMkm tsid W/ tfaM had beca 
■etdown tetbemi-<4Nit wkhteapMttothepofcnaanoeofthtapiecaingen- 
eraly take it ibr all in all, wefearwene^tliattaeeitslilLeac;iin. 

But, without eitcftuating the merit* of the peribrmeri, we are eoa^idkd 

to Bay that we think die merit of the mnaic and the scenery, and pvlioQhB^r 
the litter, constitute its chief attraction. 

However, it is of Ettle consequence how the medicine is compoonded pro- 
Tided that the whole operate ai an efiectual remedy to the managers' coflft- 
plaints ; but, if the ibrmer adds of the season should prove now super- 
saturated with aIkalis,letitberemeBibered»andwetnistit win, that not nn- 
ty the labour but the shin sad ingenuity of Bfr. Worratt have oontriboled sc 
least thdr share. 

The pft?*^iiM» monli of the pieoe are good ; illiberafity is punished, kind- 
ness rewarded, and patience under iiguries, s|id industiy in poverty, tecciTe 
at last their meed^-n Ishoit the good triumphs over the bad gemus. 

CONVIVIAL CLUB. 
KtMO !roBonT> BBq. 

8in-4 have been a patron of your paper ever since its commencement* 
and wit^JMge contr^Nited my feeble exsitkins to extend its drcnlation. I 
have i^ iHgr number attentively, and tiU this time have been veiy padefll, 
hspkig to &id in them something more rmicnai and toiitlthan what has yet 
appeared ; bui I must now frankly confess I have never tofoad any thin^ yet 
that ezacdy sidts my losr. 

Tour theology, mnrality, literattne, fine arts, poetiy, thratticals, business 
}^n and k>ve letten, may an be wett enough fcr those iHm understand or 
are concerned in thent'^ut I am no dealer in those arHdet, Some of them, 
td be suie, may interest die mfl|pf education and science, fer whose societ}- 
my kfi0v»Udge does not qualify Jl; and the others may serve very prettily tn 
■muse a drde of ladies, fiir whose compsny my aeeomplUhmenu render 
me equaUy unfit; and for which likewise, I have no reiuA. 

Ahho^ I am not a man of science, nor possess sny knowledge of the 
Jk fine arts ; yet I am a strong advocate for whatever tenda to the adtivatiw 
and hnprovement of taste. 

Now, sir, my tatte b for the delicacies snd luxuries of life ; or for what, 
ever has a tendency to promote, what I call, the eii;o|rm«Rte^//^. Ofthescp 
too, I flatter myself I possess a ptetty correct taste ; but I am for improve- 
moit; and having been niformed that yoit had read much, travdied much, 
and seen much of the world (and yon have yourself said It in one of your 
mimben} I predicted that you would, at least oceasionally, ofier somethinjp 
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jta/!gMMl Cons bbdet of the towB» (I say iii» becauM I have a niimb«r of 
V wfao are as clever fidlowa as ever totted of a glattj instead qf 
jpour- pi^tcr with sHoh pieeea as please nobody but those sober 
\ loUcs who know nothing about ei^oying red life, or a few prattling 
females who meet to discuss subjects of fashions. I expected, sir, that you 
wanld have started some prqject* or pointed out some method for fi>nning sn 
mss9ciat«on, or for instituting a society^ founded either on a plan of your own, 
er on that of some one you might have become acquainted with in your exten- 
sive peregrination, which should serve still further to refine the taste, and to 
give some new and still more correct ideas of life. 

- finding however, that you have altogether neglected to give any informa* 
tkn on a subject so importMt to'us bucks of tpirit % from the ciicumstance, 
I Resume, of your not havmg the honor of ei^joyii^g an acquaintance with 
any of us ; or perhaps more especially occasioned by the ** remote degree^ 
of this your external sense from things savory and delicious, as you seemed to 
BD^ m your last number ; I must now beg the privilege to make your paper 
the medium through which to make known the desire I have long had, that 
a society should be instituted for the promotion and paiticipstion of real 
friendship on rational principles. And as no one has taken precedence of 
myself in announcing a thing of the kind, I now communicate my design of 
having a society formed on die basb cffiure friend^p, fer the purpose of 
cultivating the tociai virhiet, and increasing and <fiflbnng convina^y hilsii- 
ty and mirth. It shall be denominated the Convivial Clu^ Among the 
requisites which may be thought necessary to produce the erc in view, that 
which shall best serve to ''moisten wdl the clay," shall ever be considered 
a duef ingredient Tis that which bivigorstes die bocfy, enlivens the mw 
derstandmg, gives energy to the mind, and tone to the system ; sad that 
shaU always be hekl indispensable. ^Whatever else may he thought to have 
m tendency to further the grand and laudable object (being dminor impor- 
tance) will be kfr to the regulation of the society when fenned. Fbr oiy- 
ael( I shall ever contribute largely to the amusements and gratificaticn oC 
the society; and I confidently trust that no one will evev have cause to com- 
plain that the subject is dry, while I am present 

Tou wffl pleaK, Mr. Nobody, to mske public this my determhntion and 
a ent^m e nt ^ with a like public invitatkm to all gentlemen ndio fed dSapOKd to 
encourage snd become members of ssid society, to make their res pect i ve 
app&btions, through you, addressed to me, signed each in his proper name^ 
makii^ known lus daims and qnafiftcatkxis to raembershqx, and they shaU 
feoeivedneattenlioB; six of which shaM be selected and made, with mynIC 
to eooititilte the sodety hi ttie firstmstance, who shaU have power to fcrmn 

of other applicants. The plan to go mtD operatian without deli^, sod the ' 
^V?ky thereof from time to time to be promulgated. 
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Tou have now only the contour, or a «ketdh of what is contempliled ; bat 
should you see fit to lend your editorial aid in bringing into operatieD so 
useful an institution, a^d riM>uId the design meet with s«ich.encows|feaBeiit 
as may bear any proportion to its merit, you will be made aoqviainfeed in tee 
season, with its progress. 

Respectfully your friend. 
Done in my Chamber of CHAMPAK^iE. 

CfmrnviaHtji March 20, 181Q. * 



SquLRE Nejco» 
I AM told that you are a pretty good fcUow, and thot^I never read your 
paper myself,.— not baying time, I suppo{*e that others do— being very much 
engaged 1 can't write very handsome, therefore e:(cuse me— I am. Squire, a 
man of business, but wisliing to keep good coii[ip^y have lately taken board 
and lodging at wliat they call a geptcel bofuding house — Now Squire, al- 
though I am always punctual to a ipomcQt at dinner, yet afler luving takes 
• my seat, wliich I always do the first* I am, sopnetjimes ob%ed to wait five or 
six QMnutes before I can get any thiQg to eat>— One dish )& belt:, another there, 
and some person or other seems always, to take t^ command of ead^ Now 
Squire, the other day 1, being very hungry aodin a grea^ hurryv got up and 
taking my own knife and fork which 1 1m>4 pnfy \ise4 in helping me to taste 
a few things that were near me to ,see which 1 lil^'d best^ leaned gently over 
the shoulder\)f a gentleman ^ho, sat oppo^H^ ^ a fine turk^ which i^ 
peared to J)e going veiy fast, af)d I Iwi .not ha^^a^^it on\ and began to help 
myself 4 I luul just got some nice pieces between my knife and foik, when 
suddenly the gentleman jtumed.rpund, and in turning jogg'd me so that I let 
my turkey fall o||his hosonou ... Therijentleman was angry to be sure, and 
muttered someUung about politeness, whic^ I 4id. not understand j but that 
was iMt the worst on^ for will you beU^ve,me 9qMire>aU,the vt^ of the gen- 
' tlemenifeclarsd that I should not <eat & hit tiUtheyh^ dpn^, and that then 
I shonldeat ia th^kitchea Now^ Squive» as \ q4»^ x^ h^ P)X$el£ I ^as 
obliged to wait at least half an liPMT onore hefo^ ^ cpuld. gtpt fi^dinneiv— 
Kows as'tha^ was o greal waste of timet J wm<^ ask you, jp^ tf acpording 
ta^my44ea»^oo»v»«wc© andr gentility. it, >eyhl.%ot.be Ijetter, io^^eadof 
'iiAwing soUBanyaepaxsite ^hesioft a tabl^ wlftcl^ occi^^icspBs^.nvich uofinr 
pky, to' haserthGiD ^ mashed up together in. on^i liopig ;pcp«gji^im(i,then no 
'«De woiild^btt ohMged to-wiut for .IheMh^ but aU 4i^9ht a^ 
eaeh might cat as fiiatJtt:heplMa«diim l»c^ha4«ot eRQm^ -JiQtiaiiwikl 
sa»enuchtimiMdiMlifai^Hi4id:Woiiid^hevsQ^ wdl suited to the taste «f 
many with whom I am acquttiite4«s veil as for ^xtj''^ 

YoHT^a, tt 
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•<*0»TY THIEVES*** 
** yfho 8t«al»'niy piitie itealiVotA/* 
Thz public seem io lie' ]^t4eet]/^f tiMi 9ttHi6* d^itHoH iiHthrfrkfekes- 
peare, for they have, with rnucii taitfc', ekhlfeitM'lk [jfodJ^fJ* i!t^%b show 
their humble estimation ofmoheJ';'ltfthei*f BWllfirtttt^rtr^ittig^ of thii un- 
n?a!taed Persian' dframai Kh ^H' ^toiagiftN haVfe' ^iia^aiAedv uTith" igrtut 
reputation, a losing se^aibil, ktAlttaVe'l^ ^MAh^p(edmdeteay\o inter- 
est tiie public opinion, it is a sublSkt*'^ M^ congratulation •to'^tbe real 
and undeviating friends of the drama, that the arngzing^ success of this 
most splendid romance,assisted by all the aids of painting,music,costume> 
and cabalistick agency, should, byrone grand effort, redeem the entire 
misfortune of the year, and completely replenish the funds of the theatre. 
The piece may be'safe^j^'pdrf(irmfed Tor'brte'mihflrth long€t.* *We give joy 
to the managers, tliey deserve it. 



CAUTION TO THE EAQIES. , 
OuK fair readers, we pr^suitoe, wiH not accuse us ^ of i^tfpping out of 
our sphere by'manifbstingat'ktftimet,''^ *KeaEl6dft'8(dititude for their 
welfare. And at this !nrticrN«!ht"^asoh,''W!rtii''fife*Wp«itedly observe 
them in the streets ^o'tWffl)' chdj^ftift wlflf shdes^kvMchl>arely serve to 
separate their feet ftMth'e^P&ve'mcfntsJ wWfch artj'noW-rfo wet and mud- 
dy, w.e cannot forbear thus publicly ^6 offer t^^rt'i WDrd of^aution. We 
value the health'ancl life of aTeHow creature too higl}!^ to 'behold insen- 
sibly the unguarded exposujc^ if cither to the destructive and fatal ef- 
£i^cts of the chilling damps and '^ rude winds of the month of March ; and 
from motives of the most sincere friendshlp^^md good will, we urgently 
request all females not to Walk the streets at thias^^ season of the ye^, 
without being perfectly sectired' against ^be iUs to^whieh^he^are liable. 



*'\th6>aWtvay. 

Having been^long an inhabitant c^Boston, I hiv6 lately particularly 
y^remarked the inconvenience experienced in meeting gassengers on the 
side way, and have thought that, if it could be made. the .&shion by a 
common consent to walk on ^.e rig^band side ^hen f^siog either way, 
it would greatly coniribute, V>^j;Ii/^{pka9ur^of 4i pvofnenade^ether on 
business or for the {m>mip^.r(;el'';l)^alth. ^To^Xh^lsu^iim^who are very 
much interested* in the- eontempladcd*^ nicmhttPtit»>aiid»iiBfe^hose steps 
almost all waU^ ftittnt'oMy-i* necMsar^iiittk; pcesuflied,'«iidi gentlemen 
need only be remihdedby fhdr^lUiitffteJ -fPo^thcyoutig and thoughtless 
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who gifethecIbovfttlMrllMHi iPPiMiiiti a JfiWmw pMungw, and 
not tddoBi ladtM» we woald lMpe« gOMnl m$mflk^ of sspenars would 
prove effiBOtnal, and tlMt an elMMt would bo ooattaood-how soch imovo 
ooMvment a walk would be if refulatedbjtboooonDon oouMBtof all 
the lahabitaMti. It aiust be confoaed that our dde ways are narrow 
and too much inwher ed with stone ttepi and he^pe dangerooaeeilar 
dooro,. though of theoo man/ have been remored and rednoed latteri^^ 
bt mdch remaiwt to be do«e for the foncral welfcre and oonveaienou of 
'thatewB. Themleof O. 



.THB TEMPLE OF KATURE. 

Hick on a throoe» not mich aa poeta feign. 
In wealth outahining Orm or Indiana pride^ 
But on a aolid rock, wboaoboae indeed ' 
Encircling clouds onTeiopM, Hatnre aate. 
Aa wonder wrapt I gaaed, she soeaMto rigb I 
The babny Iroicnsr of her breath eVnuptsad 
The haUow*dTaats and aa its fli^fanos wann'd 
The mists beneathy dMj, like the Hght Mown I 
Before the kiaa of day, diaaohr'd in tesra i 
When atrait a|^iear*d, in enibleniatic guise 
Adorning^ not auppoating, tho* in atate 
So aeeming, NaUire*a tlirone, four dierubahapea ; 
The ohe^ with gulden coopaaaea appeared, 
fieacribing limits to tl» mind*a proud range, 
Aa aYing»thnafitf, butnefortheratretch; 
C^eation'a emblem « while, with eye aTort, 
And bathed in pity^a teara,a aecondahrunk 
From the wide horror of a dduged world. 
A third, whoae beauty nought but heav'n could painty 
Spread hia expanding arms* inviting; all 
To shelter, and partake hia blcaaing grace. 
The fourth, whoae mildneaa the reaembling dove 
But faintly imitatea, perpetual breath'd 

Th* inapiring odoura of new risen day, • ^ 

Directing, strengthening, and oonaoling alL 

But Nature sat aopreme ; hi her left hand 
Bhe poiaed the emblem of ^is nelher woild» 
A globe } and as her eye by turns survey'd 
The east and west, by turns she wept and smiPd I 
nere rush'd th^ torrents» sweD'd with human gnrcj 
Nert flowed thexebn «tmm of domestic pe^oq^ 
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,M<Mi ii^ttle» attMilil Jwtica^ m her t^^ 
Hatted hit red em te itAe i ee eft in tens 
And iittitBde difine^ mild Biercy itioire 
T' e?ert ih' impendiag blov, nor itrore in Tain. 
While thua I gaz'd in anzioua pain, 
A damp chill seiz'd on er'ry vein ;' 
A creeping horror atealing came. 
And shooli with fear my trembling fraqie ; 
Hy eyea were dizaied in amaze' ; 
Wandered my imatedfittt ga«e ; * 
Weakened joints tupport refbs*d» 
And all my eenaee were abna'd; 
A dead of heavy daikoeH».i^ra)^t 
Descending, presa'd me with iU wei|{lit1 
Of darkness hofrible» %waa smcIi 
As then seem*d ffntjhie to toa«li| 
And, as it fiittii^ rea«h*d the ground. 
I heard a heUow BMumnring aonndt 
Aa if tiM earth, by terror zon^d, 
F^eKng nmisnal imssure, gffoanU : 
The horrid nknee4breing gioont 
Threatened the Ust eternal dooai: 
No sight appear*d9 
No sound waa heard 8 
Around, all objects seem'dt^ciMe In b^; 
I im, as finking to eternity. 

Sudden, aAy the ligfatnin(^s llaah. 
Attended with thb thunder^ ermh. 
Burst the vast concave with tfememlras ihoefc j 
In splendid purity, the hallbwM rtKk^ 
Efiblgent beam*d ; *twas light. 
That from the heaven of heigh*, 
Wing*d on a thought. 
Its swiftness caught : 
No gradual day tras spread. 
Astounded daHcness fled 
At once ; the mild hifuston ffiPd the whola^ 
And bathed tbe world in one embalming sonL 

Twas the %leet fiat of Ahnighty power, 
Effluence of eesenoe, hallow'd NsHim^ hov. 



A • 



Cheer'd by the glowing s^t, I raised my eyes, 
Ke^ wonders fl^ash'd, with wonders ftttk surprise ; 
*rhe bow, that with cohbi irxHO ray 
Qives mortals now tiie t vow of dsy^ 
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DUptfte^tbow'd yU ▼tfiom hue* 
From briflit iedf«4i|iff iqito blue,. 
Pill'd the cleft chM«i with itf rf^rM hl^zi^ 
And bent o'er Nature its encirdin|^ rays. 



A distant roarinff now was heard, . 
As when, their waves by tempests reard, 
Indienant oceans lash imprisoning co^^sts ; 

^ M u%t VI tMf r t Ulf •</*»', I lJ,«-» • 

1 look'd around, but oh, how chang- d; 

• MJ'i, •» ( ' f» • »W V * t I' 

Myriadsof human beInB;s ranged. 
Spread o'er th' immense expanse their vast unnumberd hosts* 

*^ J. WiMWVl- VH'il »t|i » '>.I»I.WI>' 

Silence ensued— «§ «f^ <m e<rtii> 

Ere wond'rous horrors ha^-e their birth. 

Creation mute awaits the si>Iemn scene ; 

No sound was bfreatn'd, ' 

No breath was brtv^ 
Expectant ferfor atmpion eV«ry mien. 

Borne on a zephg^^^s li^l^e^} K7"JF» ,^ 
A note like t^o^ whicji sp-apjis^^ing. 

In melody divj^e^ 
Stole on the un<Jift,urDcd c^r ^ ,. 
First softly sweet, then swclling^^ clear, 

Approaching Naturplffthrifie, 

And winding th^re its spiral roimd. 
It kindled each harmonic *ifeund, " • 

Till on thc.enraptur'd air V» 
Burst the ftiU chorus of the lay ; * 
Let Katul;e nkgn^ let,man obey, 
'' Rerere her mandfl^, and hpf blessings sha^.** 

The listening myriads felt the cause their o\m, 
And bow'd submissively to Nature's tnronc. 
(To be contimtea.) 

FL^TTft^Vr 
Men's Hattery "women may receive, 

And pile, iiprfn their sh'elfes'T'* 
The danger' 4^ whe^ thjgjr doi^'tj;>crceive 

Then let meiT ilattfer if they please. 

They Cut their folly prove ^: •'' ' * ' ' 
If woman suffers, her disease * 

If certain^- sVIHo've. * **^* ' 
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CAPRICE. 

The indulgence of caprice U incoai|mtible with consistency of con- 
duct. The man of dignity is never capricious ; if ohlig^ to disap- 
prove, his disapprobation arises fW>m sufficient teasoD* and his manner 
is that of a gentl^hian. The man who is directed by correct and fixed 
principles is equal and may be relied on, while he who is influenced by 
pr^{cdice or passion changes without cause ; sometimes commending 
beytimd reason, and at others condemning without it. If in this way 
modesty is sometimes put to the Uush from extravagant praise, con- 
scious rectitude is not less frequently hurt by censure undeserved. 

When the motives, ibr action are variable and inconstant, their ef- 
fects cannot be less whimsical and absurd. When a stranger in N— — 
sone years ago, and little o^oupied by business, from civilities receiv- 
ed, I was frequently induced to call at the house of Mr. D. I had the 
honor of being of his parties and of adding to the number of his guests. 
Circumstances are now different, I am much occupied and have few op- 
portoiMties, and stiU less inclination to caQ on my old friend. « 

He looks upon me with a jealous eye, and hardly seems to know me ; 
I lEUgh in my sleeve and pass him unnoticed unless he cl>ances to speak 
first. The progress of our intercourse has been this. He was pleased ' 
to treat me when a stranger with politeness and attention ; on my {fart 
these civilities were always received with all due respect and acknowl- 
edgement. But D. was a proud man and ambitious. He was pleased 
to have it said that his balls and suppers were more numerous and bril- 
liant than those of any other man. Every decent or fashionable man 
he could enlist, served to fill op his ranks, and consequently to minister 
to his vanity. • 

like other men of this sort, my old friend was selfish as well as am- 
bitious, and by consequence his invitations afforded but slender eiMence 
of any friendship or esteem for htm to whom they were sent. 
39 
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After I fatd been a risitor of some years standing, I called to aske 
my respects to the funtly, b\A, unlbrtiuiately for me, this was aHer aa 
absence of unosual length. 

I was reeeired with sternness by Mrs. D. and with as much dignity 
as possible, but as she permitted herself to be out of humour witboot 
cause, she lost all her loveliness, and how much dignity could be leA, I 
leave others to decide. 

I was charged with neglecting old acquaintances, &c. &c. and myrea- 
•ons demanded for so doing. The attack was so unexpected, so sud* 
den, and so closely followed up, that 1 confess Mr. Nemo, 1 made but 
an awkward defence ; for of all the excuses which occurred to my con- 
fused recollection, the true cause would have been most offensive to 
my accuser i and 1 remained nearly or aloK>st—— silent. 

Though it was difficult Ibr me to say a word on this occasion, it was 
easy Ibr me to dittw several conclusions from iht interview. For in. 
'itanccy that after aoceptiag the attentions of this hmMy Ibr some tiine, 
tbey were disposed to consider me as fairly engfaged in their service. 
That I waa to come when bidden, and go as directed ; think ss they 
thought, aad at all tiroes and in all respects to be their admirer, 
imitator, and advocate, flic, flic; 

If Mr. D. however had known that I estimate as h^hly my ind^)ea- 
dence of mindt as he does his independence of purae, he would proba- 
bly have preftrred some other object for his experiment I really feel 
olJiged in thia instance, aa I hope 1 shall in all others, Ibr ertty fiivonr 
bestowed so fiu* aa the motsfts is commendable, while I fe6l coascioas 
that no t em p t ati o oaofthia kind can aver bind me to a base or servile 
oompHance. 

If this sketch, Mr. Kemo» should be worth your notice, you shaU have 
a counterpart for some future number. 

Yours respectfully^ 8. L. 



DULNBS& ^ 

OttB wits like our temper, are rather of an unsubmitting natui« i 
they TriH not co mp rehe nd every thing that is set down for theqi, and 
conacquenUy #e are obliged to pass over many observations which wc 
oc ca a ion a lly made to us, fVom a determination not to understand then. 
Oh how stubborn is igpnorance ! If the wits of our correspondents vnre 
but sharp cnongh to pierce throiigk the seven fold shield of our ^ 
howaaanly^ would Ulyises conquer Ajax. 
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OPPONENTS. , 

Why do not our opponent appear openly and manfaUy before lu and 

the puWic ? We hmve ncTer flinched from opposition ; bot it is the nature 

of m^yping turtles to retire into tbeir shells when they find they cannot 

bite. 
But does the host of critic murmurers recoil at one flight skirmish ? 

or has every bee left his sting, and with it his life, in the slight wound 

he has attempted to inflict ? 

AN OCCURRENCE. 
"1$ IT possible ?* I turned round— I did not listen, but I could nbt 
iroid hearing ; the exclamatioh was made in so pladntiTe a tone, that my 
eanwere rivetted, and my feet would not move my bodf from the spot. 
— •'It is true,** replied another voice—** Good God It rejoined the first—* 
I momentary silence ensued— an appeal of nature from an infant Caroused, 
u I supposed, a mother, for I was on the outside of the house, an intend- 
ed passer by : ** My child, I come,** was the next sentence uttered— I 
Uien voluntarily listened, and I heard— what would to God no man may 
har again ! a mother saying to her infant ** I have no bread to give 
joa.** Ceremony 'shrunk into nothing at the call of feeling ; I rushed 
into the humble dwelling, the females were alarmed at the sight ofli 
kufflan being in the form of man, for a constable had been there before 
ne-a few words restored a momentary pause from fear— I summoned 
courage to enquire the cause of their distress ; alas ! it would be a tale 
too often told. A mother's tear falling on the. only dollar 1 had left as 
the pressed it between my hand and her's, made it more estimable in 
my light than the richest diamond of Peru : I withdrew ; and on my re- 
torn home having sighed a prayer to the Almighty to send a richer friend 
to a deserted widow, I laid me down, exclaiming, how cheaply can a 
hman being purchase real happiness even in this world. 



ANOTHER. 

1 WAS *titti»g with an elderly lady in her parlour, ftnjpjring ** the feast 
^tmoa and the fiow of soul," when a gentle tap at the door interrupt^ 
the eonvereation— ^e door was opened, and a yOuth dressed in a sai* 
'i hs^it entered, and mnning toward the lady threw iiioMolf on ha 
bef^e her exclaiming, ** O my more than mother !•* and remained 
•bme moments in that posture with his hce resting on his hands 
d by hers, which he had seised as they were extended to give 
• w e i c o ie . 
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I was so aitujited> that he had passed without perceiTing me, and had 
ooocluded that the lady was alone-^-af^r a short pause, he fimltercd 
from a feeling soul—" O mother, mother, help me for heaTen and Tir- 
tue's sake to reclaim my sister*'— I sta^^ from my seat j the noiae oc- 
casioned by my involuntary motion aroused him, he regained hia feet, 
and tumipg towards me he bowed— liut the eye, the btuab, the geatare 
with which the bow was accompanied i^though the tongve waa ailcDt« 
.erery nen ^ was eloquent— Poor orphan ! he had imagiied hioiself 
alone with his only friend, the patroness of himself aad hia once Tirtu- 
ous sister ; he was preparing to pour forth the effusions of his bonest 
and tender jsoul when he perceive J a straiiger in the room. Harmgat 
once determined to take my leave, I indulged myself only in a fiew mo- 
ments* gaze ; he seemed about fourte^ years of age, his countenance ap- 
peared " the human face divine," for in it prominently ahone, hoooiir 
and the stricter virtues, sofleniog into the blending omamenta of 
pity^ mercy, and befievolence — He had dressed himself in his beat aait 
to visit hts bene&ctres; — as I w»8 withdrawing, the lady accompanied 
me to the passage^her heart too was full-p-Poorbo^! said she, he is jual 
returned from sea, and has found his dear and only sister ■ b ut ano- 
ther time-^She could say no more. 

O God of Heaven ! whom can the thunder of thy justioe strike more 
dreadfully than him, who steals the honor of an orphan because ahe has 
no mother to advise, no fi|ther to protect her? 



AVARICE AND BBNE\<H£KC£. 

The avaricious man exists a slave to his penury, the beneTolent man 
dies a martyr to his charity ; if death be preferable to slavery, even in 
the eye of the political world, how great roust be the exaltation of that 
man who has suffered for the sake of virtue, in the eye of beavea ! the 
praises as well as the pleasures of men are tranaitory and paaa away* 
the pangs of the virtuous can also be but momentary, thdr reward mad 
their future happiness will be «temaL 

We advocate not a disregard of peconiary acqui8i^aona» they are ne- 
cessary to the performance of our domeatic dutiea, and oar extesvafiy 
active virtues ; we only contend that t)^ ardour of aopiirement aliotdd 
not be ao anxiously indulged as to permit us to enlitt diafaoneaty in the 
puffftttit, and that when affluence is attained, some aaerifice of oar plra- 
Burea,-** be they what they may, whether they consist in contesftplatmg 
the money in the chest, or in spending it luxuriously-^-aboidd b« mack 
for the general^ benefit of the community ; for although a maa'a riches 
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nuy tave him from the jodgment of the law, hit virtues alone can te- 
core him from the condemnation of the gospel. • 



1»B1VATE CARRIAGES. 
Wb hare not only frequently heard of, hot in repeated > inttancet no- 
ticed ourtelvet, the ahuaet and impositions comnutted against, and prac- 
tised upon, the citizens of Boston, and others, by the drivers of public 
carriages ; yet we are happy in saying the occurrences are few in which 
we have heard or noticed that any actual or serious injury has been sus- 
tained by them. While we make the latter remark to their credit, 
it is with the deepest regret that our duty compels us to rec6rd 
a serkms misfortune sustained by a poor labouring roan, through 
the negligence or malice of the driver of a private coach, who 
was lately run down and so severely bruised as to disable him entirely 
from business. We do not pretend to say that the owner himself 
is directly blame-worthy ; but we think it at least his duty to inquire 
into and " correct the proceedure." 

. We say, with honesty^ we have no knowledge of either party of whom 
we write ; but we have our information from too correct a source to 
disbelieve, or even doubt the fact. And it is mith increased sorrow we 
are told that although the owner of the carriage possesses extensive 
wealth, and the unfortunate man has a family dependent on his daily 
manual exertions ibr their suhsfstence, who are by this circumstance 
suffering for the necessaries of fifSs; they have been dismissed with a 
trifling pittance, when asking relief from* quarter where their present 
misfortunes support the strongest eham. 



METEORIC STONES. 
Wa see no reason why -we should not offer a few ideas on this subject 
as well as our neighbours. 

The grand questions are, *' whence do they come," or '* how are they 
formed ?'' As to " whence they come," we believe that the only other worid 
which has been supposed by romantic philosophy capable of peHihg this 
poor globe, is our own satellite, the ihoon ; now as we know not how we 
could have offisuded the moon so as to deserve these frequent peltings, un- 
less it has been from our occasional interference between her and the sun, 
(and yet that can not well be the case, fbr ladies like to hide their faces 
' sometimes,) we must suppose her innocent of this oflfence ; we however 
as editors, being always ready to take the part of tlie ladies, will under- 
take the defence of chaste Dian against this inhuman accusation, and 
endeavour to prove, as in most oUier causes of dispute between male and 
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fawto, the fA«U oHgiiuitea With the male ; aad thst tU the catiaet of 
these ttony showers are oAljr the " ingredients of our poisoned chsliec"' 
returning to our own lips. 

But we must attempt lo be seriouSf lest we should be accused of ndi- 
cuUog Philosophy ; and therefore we bid adieu to the moon, and -all her 
influence for the present 

We mean not to reason much on this subject, or to attempt an account 
or the fonnation of these stones » we think that they art. formed in the 
atmosphere ; and we tliink so from observing the efiecu of the commmi 
operations of nature^ and from the powers of her afento in ledncing 
•olidity to fluidity, and recalling fluidity to solidity. 

Muck tfUiy be gained by arguing from analogy. The lightest thing 
wt know of is gas i the union of gaases produces water, water praduoen 
ice, iu crystal ; what is this ciystal but a stone, a solid mass prodnced 
Drom a fluid hy the absence of n certain something, say caloric^neoeasary 
to keep the water in n state of fluidity i and what are other sIqqcs but 
masses produced from fluids of some nstture or the other deprived of 
whatever kept them in e fluid state I Bsamine but the common stone 
in the neighbourhood of Bos%on» it will tppear evidently that the masaea 
have been originally in a state of fluidity^ though perhaps not n floidity 
oecasioned by ignition. The muddy river contains withm itself a future 
island, perhaps e futi»e rock ; the see water pure and transparent es it 
jnajr appear, holds in solution the various embrtos of solidity s the erupted 
lava of the volcano flows till the air renwves the eause of hs fluidity ^ 
whatever is solid in%y by some means or other be decomposed, nd 
these decompositions, will by natural attraotion» reunite. The most 
transparent chemical solutions produce solids by evaporation, sub- 
limation or precipitation i and why should we suppose nature in her 
grand chen^cal laborator\', the air, less capable of producing solid sub- 
stances than we are from the deniier mediums of sokHien ? 

These hj^petheses consitute the first foundation of our ideas. 

We will observe, in the next place, generally, on what may be called 
in this sketch,the annihilation of immaterial substances j and indeingse 
we shall confine ourselves principal^ to such as are to common visioBt 
the subject of daily consumption. 

As the first and most common article of consumption, we will mentioA 
WOOD. Of this solid article an immeDse number of tons are daily con- 
sumed, and sjiparently reduced by the operation of fire ta little more 
than notiiing ; excepting the ashes and the soul, all is gone — where ! 
doubtless into the atroosphcre. As wood or coal is consumed by the. 
accumulated air ia our fire-places, io is every thing, cut ofi*fi:«m its orig* 
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A i^Beling ioul in company iHib ft wbmcn wHo-^ftt pAsted thrMig)i the 
tteridkm of life without haying had it lYi ler po^er to caR a fellow erea- 
tore by the en4eari«g t^mi of husbind, or an in^ht my son or daughter, 
wopld think it his duty to render to that female evety consolatory atten- 
tion, in consequence of such priV&tions. Sh£W me a human behig thai 
is not as happy as myself, I would impart to he^ one half of my feeHngs, 
Ad tiie other hrif wouM be tmmecfiately doubletftby the giti. 



Ws have taken the liberty of omitti»|^ a few worda thait wete at Ihe 
oripmd of ^e followiag» fer which we hope to be excused. 

Etteemed Frieud, 

Nemo KoBaoY,-p^ufier me for once to present to thee a lucubration 
for the purpose of being made public in thy useful paper ; peradventure 
thou wilt object to thy friend's request, as. he hath ob'serred the many 
answers thou hast given to unnumbered communications ; I wish thee 
not to Insert any thing that doth not appertain to thy wishes, far be it 
from thy friend— for he only wishes to give a warning to thpse who are 
directly concerned in the present subject. 

Know then thy friend hath a fair daughter ; fair, bectuve die iir rirtU- 
ottf, fbr verily I must despise the common acceptation of the term 
"to,** amongst the fashionables of this ejctravagont age. A worAy 
jmmg man some time pa^t requested permt^ston to visit my house ; hts 
appearance added to the knowledge of his relatives, imported that he 
WIS worthy of my attention ; his constant visits and opening virtues 
gained him the full esteem of thy friend ; and ere long be became the 
olyect of my daughter's choice. I can relata to thee this ciroun^staace. 
inth unbounded satisfaction, for the friendship and attachment that sub- 
Asted betwoen this worthy young man and my oMId, received my entire 
approbation ; and moreover the conaauons on each side, were most de- 
itroas for a mutual advancement of kindred complacency. Thus began, 
md proceeded an intimacy which I verily observed with pleasing 
'ftadness ; and it might have continued to proceed, had not an fntfusibii 
ff low self-sufficiency, proceeding from a jack upstart prevented it ;--• 
jflir evening when my child was absent from her home, visiting the fkiti 
iKof a truly revered friend, among^ the many feiends that were present, 
I ^ 'W^w ostentatious stripling appea^eth-^long practiced iit the act of 
mulation and atrociooa cunning ; he poured feom his mouth suok 
«y of wily flattering speeches, that the insidious creature touched 
nder feeling^ of my child ; and moreover the influence had such a 
ncy as to remove her former affection.->-How often do I repeat to 
40 

# 
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• 

my child. Thy &thcr^* fendaett it intihtuttible, hii love for thee is 
without bounds ; but when diou sacrifice tt wisdom to th« shrine of 
ignorance and fbUy ) when in thy unguarded moi|fnta» thoa tesecst 
not the result of thy imprudence i thou bringest a pang to thy iatlict^f 
breast which he cannot long endure. 

Still is my kind advice derided, and still dolh the gay oezcoab con- 
tinue his intrusions-Hny wish to fbrbtd his risits directly, for the sake of 
my child's feelings I cannot comply with ;— but should this thy firiend's 
admonition be nude public, I question not but it will costain hints abon- 
dant» and be taken by this intruding upstartl 

Thine truly. NO<SAM. 

. We are entirely unacquainted with the author of the above, and with 
all persons and circumstancea to which it ma/kllude. We do not knew 
that it has any personal allnsion ; we. howerer. diadaua all rtspon> 
■ibility. should it be deemed to have any. It is very seldom that mj 
general censure of conduct can be made without being applicable or 
^plied. M. K. 

XXMO HOBODT. SS<1, 

Sir— I take the liberty of giving you a bint that yott have offended 
some of my acquaintances by the freedom of your remarks, and of advis- 
ii^ you to be more careful In future. Tours. E.IL 

MS. hbmo. 

' I'BBO leave to infinm you that I have repaired my cellar doer, tfid 
trust that hereafter you will have no occasion to direct to me the partic- 
ular notice of the Selectmen. 

SOUTH ElflX 

MORALIZING. 

AvD so. as we are secretly told, for all our instruction now cornea 
through the medium of insinuation, it is not politic to moralize becanae 
we may offend the rich— indeed ! well, if morality offend Uiem, let them 
be offended— if our pensure has any painful effect, we can inform artV 
person who may have been heretofore i^ected by it how to avoid it UV 
feture— let him become honest, benevolent, and merciful. We will do \ 
our duty, and if he does his. he never, as we hope, will have cauae to 
complain of our severity. 
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DR. GRIFFiy. 

Wb hare received teveral communications respecting a sermon or 
I«|pre delivered last Sunday by this gentleman, in the course of which, 
as we are informed, be summoned the Almighty, and presented him as a 
prisoner at the bar of human justice ; he indicated to his congregation 
that he had , brought the omnipotent ^«ofuz% before them, and that it 
they had any thing to say against him, then was the time — and paused 
for the accusation. If this be fact, and we can have no reason to doubt 
the intended correctness of our information, fpr the communicators are 
personally known to us, although we dare not accuse a clergyman of 
intended blasphemy, yet justice will permit us to say, that had a lay- 
man made such an observation, he would have been accused of it at 
once. 

Perhaps Mir ideas of^the omnipotent Being are too rigid, for we think 
that he is the Creator and Governor of all things, that human beings 
are under his control, and that he is not under that of human beings— 
that his name, hii nature, and his attributes are too sacred to be intro- 
duced as toys or plaything^ for the pride of human genius (o sport with ; 
that he cannot with any propriety be represented by the character of 
a human being under any supposed imagery whatever. 

But what could the doctor intend by calling on his congregation to 
accuse the Almighty as a prisoner at their bar, or by pausing for the ac- 
cusation of any one— could he really believe that any one then present 
would have dared to. proffer an accusation of his God I Was not the ap- 
peal futile if not ridiculous ? covAd he have expected an answer had he 
paused an hour ? having prepared himself for the event, which was of 
eourse— sUence fh>m lua eoQgi«gatlon«— he then tells them, that they 
are conUn^ally accusing their maker of injustice in taking from them 
their relatives ; whereas if he did not do so, the world would be soon so 
overstocked that they would be obliged to eat Qbe another. 

We will not undertake to vindicate those who are under the especial 
control of Dr. Griffin's doctrines, t>ut judging of Clu>istians in general 
who are under milder influences, we shall find, as we believe, that it is 
not their practice to accuse their God of any injustice whatever ; but 
they do not divide him into part*, they adore him as a whole, a one 
Supreme, and patiently resign themselves to his ordinances; they may 
lament the loss of parents or children without accusing the justice of 
omnipotence ; but we believe that Dr. Grif&n is the first clergyman who 
has dared represent the Almighty at his bar, as ready to answer the 
accusations of his corigregation. But let him answer to his God. 

We cannot but regret that the oratorical abilities and impressive 
powers of this gentleman are not directed to tlic purpose of making 
" creatures'' h^PPT* good, and wise. 

# 
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hare been arrested.— But whereat alto, we have itrong f^eaioii to be- 
liere^ that being only held to bail^ they will still keep possession of the 
town ; and as their long residence in said hoose threatened consider- 
able iiyury to the prirate property and profi^ of indiTidaals concerned 
in it» on which they were about to encroach when they were arrested-* 
This is to recommend to the managers of said public house, to keep 
them in close confinement during the usual period allotted to the profits 
of indirtdoals ; for should such sly rogues with all their fascinations 
and magic art, be pettnitted to gain footing during the usual amuse- 
ments of this part of the season, they might steal from individuals those 
resources on which they fiave been accustomed to rely for the support 
of their families during the summer. 

CHAMPAIGNB. 

Wb inserted a letter in our last paper under this aignatnre, because 
we had entertained hopes that its pubiication would hare eHcked a 
few sparks of wit from some of our young bon-vivans— With regret we 
are obliged to obsenre that although eight or ten applicants have m* 
tended to favour us, by making us the medium of " the conveyance of 
their claims and qualifications of admission to a convivial club,'^we 
have not found one that would justify our opening the door to l|im, even 
of our antichamber. 

•* Madeira,*' "Oporto,*' "Claret,*' &c. &c. we beg leave to decline, 

because, we ourselves profess to have some taste, and can^ discover bad 

mixtures though introduced by favourite names. 

■ I* ■ 

K. H. Bsq. 

Thb following delicate and captivating notice, is jnst received from 
• Canada. As the friend and agent Of the General, I wish you to give it 
place and precedence. To our American female husband-seekers, it 
must be highly interesting. Such an invaluable " tot,** as is here of- 
fered for sale, must command many Mdtfprs / and Mnurea! will undoubt- 
edly become the emporium of all our first-rate maidens, as it has be- 
come the mart of many of our other most yaluable products. I wotdd 
advise such of our maidens as may undertake the Journey, that that part 
of our Em^argro law is repealed which required our officers on the fron- 
tiers to examine penwu and tHdiepensablew, and that they had better ap- 
pear at the auctioh with shert cut fUule. W. 

•in •Advertisement for a Wife^ in the name of the Honourable Lieuu- 
nant' Genera ! 
^ Maidens, here's a heart to ssU ; 

Take the tov, and treat it well ; 
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'* ' Take the toy, wid you shall find, 

A Soldier's heart, though rough, is kind, ^ *^' 

And sweet the nut, though harsh the Tind ! 

Oft the plain volume, bound in boards. 

Much learning and much wit affords ; 

While books, begirt with Russia leather. 

In weight of worth, scarce poise a feather ; 

Oft nay the rugged rock enshrine 

The golden gftHes of the mine ; 

Oft may the simple casket hide 

All Europe's and all India's pride. 

Maidens ! here's a heart to sell. 

Take the toy, and treat it well : 
r y 'TIS true, the owner rates ithigh, ^ 

Aiidiew luEve atodc enough to buy. 

Thes^ are his terms :«— 

^' Give me sweetness, sense and truth, 

*' The trusting confidence of youth ; 

** The tender lustre of an eye 

" Melting in tears of sympathy ; 

" Meekness, in her mildest mood ; 

''Passions amiably subdued >— 

*' Give me that art witiiout pretence, 

** The playful child of innocence ; 

'* Talents which shun the public gaze, 

''Content to win one soldier's praise ; 

'* To nobleness of bulh, be join'd 

** A proud nobility of mind ; 

** And may her riches serve to show 

"A white hand, eager to bestow !" 
Mudens here's a heart to sell j 
Take the toy, and treat it welL 

K.B^— Should a j>rtiMiie^MrcAii«e be the wish of any lady, she may ad- 
4ress the agent W. 

MB. MOB8E. 
This gentleman has lately been exercising his talents at Salem. His 
readings and recitations, have not only proved to him a source of prof- 
it» but of honour. We are naturally proud in finding our own opinions 
eonfirmed, and thence perhaps do we derive the extraordinary pleasure 
we feel, by ^ying additional publicity to the subjoined extract from the 
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Salem 0&z6tte,'which» howeuMTt W9 ■himki not doi did k qdC bear 9tr<mg 
testimony of its being compoted of tbe sinoore opimoM ^f iti author. 

** Perhaps more thwi any other 91MI o«r country has produced, Mr. 
Horse possesses the natural requisites for a grfi orator. His person, 
llis Toice, his coantenance* his intctted, an tntty mt4eh ef perfection. 
To these have been added a.ckaaieal eduoadion, and a Ion; and faithfol 
attention to the prineipks of eloquence. Be ia ael the artijUial sniisr. 
Kothini^ aboat him is afiected or laboured. His toaes and gestures 
§ow out of his subject. He is ttmthfd with i(# tpmii of his authors ; and 
of coarse he commands or persuades, astonishes or aHures, without 
the appearance of effort Men of taste» who know his worth, hail him 
as the Roscius of our country." 

We understand that Mr. lione ia about ta appear ksa new charac- 
ter (the Stranfer) lor the bendii of Bfr. Fovett 1 it it a character to the 
performance of which hia abtUUea aru weU. adapted, and we have no 
doubt but that in the execution he will add amAher leaf to the laui^ 
already on his brow. 

AfUSEUM. 
Wb shall always find cause of reg^ret when we hear that any person, 
having attempted an establishment of pubfic benefit, is reduced to the 
peoessity of applying to pubKc generosity fbr assistance ; and it wu 
with sincere pain that we perceived en Thursday evening that the 
wishes of Mr. Bowen, were unanswered. But two circumstanees ope- 
rated xtry powerfully agahist his success, the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and the appeal from mlsfbrtune. Did not^M^. Bowen know that 
there is something so repulM^ in distress, that the nerves of the afflu- 
ent cannot bear the approach to it, and that the principal attraction ts 
assistance is prosperity ? 

** And what is friendship, but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fkme. 
But leaves the wretch to weep J?* 
a i l II III I B i-Bsiumi 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have been accused of treating our correspondents with less deli- 
cacy than is usual with pcriodtcal* writers. We are mteful or all r9oH 
coaimumeatiDns^bnt the errors into which w^ eomtmsally faU> mi>r 
which we are continually called to account, in consequence of the fi^w we 
do select, are a proof that we cannot be too careful. Many communica- 
tiena come to oaln such qnesHonable shapes that we know not what te 
make of them. We wish to do general good ; hut we wiskat tibth$mfm 
time to avoid gratifying private pique or party prejudice. 
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MISSES HODGKINSONS. 
The principal satisfaction obtained from the exercise of generous 
feelings, is ihat which we derive from a knowledge of the effect intend- 
edf having been produced. Soon after Mr. Hodgkinson's decease, plays 
were announced for the benefit of his orphan daughters, in different 
parts of the United States, and very considerable sums were raised ; 
among other towns where benefits were obtained, Boston was not the 
last or least munificent Frequent inquiries are made to us, to ascer- 
tain the appropriation of this money, and the situation of his children, 
which we have been unable to answer ; as the inquiries, we believe 
proceed solely ffom an anxiety deduced from a friendship to the father, 
we should feel ourselves very much obliged to any of our friends in 
Kew-Toric, who will afford us an opportunity of answering such ques- 
tionsy and let us be permitted to say, that it would add not a little to 
our own satisfaction to hear that the children of an old acquaintance 
were happily situated. 

SCHOOL BOYS. 

Wb have frequent opportunities of seeing these young gentlemen at 
the boasei of their parents, and elsewhere, and we have as fluent oc- 
casiona for reflection on the inconsistency of treatment, we think we see 
exerciaed towards \hem. We still risk our observations for the gene- 
ral good, although we know that they will be attended with a diminu- 
tion of welcome to many houses, in which we may hereafter be thought 
intruders. The remarks we are about to make on this subject, 
are professedly the result of what we have seen ; if, thercfbrc, any fa- 
mily whom we visit, should think that we are taking improper liberties, 
they have only to direct their servant to say, the next time we make 
•ur occasional calls, that Nobody's at home. 

A child enters a room, he unexpectedly perceives strangers in it- 
he is momentarily abashed, and without going through the usual cere- 
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moniety takes quietly the first seat lie can obtain. The parent calls to 
him— observes, '* Where are jour manners ? does Mr. — teach you to 
behare so ? these questions of course increase the child's dilemma^— hii 
ideas are confused, and the parents pronounce him a stupid boy. We 
have something strange in our dt8[>08ition, and ve do not always agjee 
with parents in the estimation they have formed of- their own chUdmi 
we have therefore frequently taken such children apart, and having ea* 
couraged them to converse without restraint, have generally ibund 
them possessed of more natural and acquired ability than others, whoie 
confidence have induced their parents to believe them emblems of ex- 
cellence itself. On other occasions where we have seen children enter 
a room, not only with the *' sang froid,** but with the confidence of men 
of the world, we have discovered that exterior accomplishments were 
all that they possessed. 

Diffidence in human beings, as we presume, arises from a delicste 
sense of imperfection ; and this sense of imperfection in ourselves is de- 
duced from an acknowledged superiority in others. The mind of sdS- 
cient capability to perceive, and sufficient honesty to admit its own ia- 
feriority, wUl seldom pass by i^y opportunity offered for his own in* 
provement But a boy under such impressons is generally bashful ; ytt 
is this bashfulness caused hy the operation of feelings, which ke^ every 
sense alive to the influence of whatever is presented to them. tuA 
sense is on the silent watch to catch at any species of improvement tkl 
may be offered to it, and convey it to the store-house of the mind kr 
future profit. Whereas the boy who has acquired aUnost exdosifdy 
the external accomplishm^ts, hearing himself continually flattered or 
his polite behaviour, will be induced to think the endowments of mind 
as of minor importance, and devote his attention principally to whsi 
obtains its immediate mead of praise. 

{To be continued) 



FRIENDSHIP. 

So much has been offered on this head, that it is hardly possible t| 
say any thing original about it, and if we ahould attempt to pot our 
ideas in a new light, it is more than probable that they will but repeat 
what has been said an hundred times before— but old or new, borrowed 
or original, we feel inclined to say something on this subject. 

People are very apt to rail against what they call the fickleness of 
friendship, and the variableness of friends ; but do they so with juttioe 
on their side ? This imputed fickleness of fnendship, is vety often the 
result of a too ardent credulity which induces the out to consider the 
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other M hU friend, merely becaoBe he is ctril to him, and performs th^ 
common acts of humanity towards him. 

We believe that friendship like virtue admits of no modification ; it is, 
or is not. We may misapply terms in our ordinary conversation, but 
we cannot alter facts. One man may say of another, he is my friend ; < 
but the observation does not make liim so— the former may be sin* 
oere in his observation fn^ belief ;1>ut afVer all, it is only a sincere ob- 
servation and belief ; it proves not the fact. His vanity may have taken 
the common, (or perhaps uncommon) efiusions of civility for professions 
of friendship, and the common, (or perhaps also uncommon) acts of hu- 
x6anity, as conduct especially inspired by his own worthiness-r-for in- 
stance—let us suppose a case. Mr. A: has occasion for the services of 
a real friend ; he speaks to a third person of Mr. B. in the foUowing^ 
manner. Mr. B. has always treated me with the greatest civility ; I 
have beeii frequently at his house, he has been frequently at mine, we 
have met ofien elsewhere, we have rode, we have walked, we have at- 
tended public entertainments together ; I have received many polite at- 
tentions from him, he will, therefore, readily do me the friendly office I 
require, for I have the above reasons to believe that he has a sincere re- 
gard for me. 

Mr. B being applied to, may be supposed to reply thus. It is true 
that I have treated Mr. A. with the civility due from man to man, I have 
visited his family, he has visited mine, and we have frequently met and 
conversed elsewhere ; it is true also that my character, as a gentleman, 
required that I should give to him, as well as to every other member of 
my society, every polite attention I could offer — ^I have only behaved 
towards him as I behave towards all my acquaintance, but I cannot con- 
ceive the claims Mr. A. can possibly have on my friendship. Had the 
application been made from Mr. C. it would have experienced a different 
termination, for between Mr. C. and myself there is a congeniality of 
ide* and a reciprocity of sentiment, which prove an union of soul, I do 
not flatter, bat I feel with Atm, I profess myself Am friend, and I know 
him to be mine— were I to be unfortunate I should receive his assist- 
ance ; were he so, he would receive mine.** 

The vanity of man will frequently induce him to believe that the or- 
dinary acts of civility are peculiar tributes to his own merit, and conse- 
quently he will be liable to mistake politeness for friendship. Hence 
perhaps originate those common derogatory observations, iii prose as 
w^ as poetry, about friends and friendship. A real friend must be a 
£riend daring existence, or at leas during the existence of virtae ifi its 
object, and even after the expiration of tliat sacred flame, it will instate 
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Hie difiM attHbiil#i» and if k c«M«t # » qitw>to rnitnt>T<, U vitt 
ipcrcy. 



THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 

Tis ftrange to hear toiDe people click, 
V^cn hid behind their matter's btck ; 
But ttrmnger still to hear some call 
On death, that terror of us all ! 
Tet should he kindly hear their grnf. 
And proffer them their wish*d relief 
They then no more pretend to sorroir. 
But trembling:, beg him call tomorrow ; 
Tomorrow comes, and Death appears^ 
Yet still they pray ibr future years. 
Now future years hare roU'd Away, 
Still, still, they sigh fbr one more day. 
Till age resigns the Tcry breath, 
"Which years before was ask'd of death 1 
Such ways remind me o^ a story. 
Which I shall briefly lay before ya. 
An Old Man onoe upon his back, 
Sttstain'd the burden of a sack. 
Till grownig weary of its weight. 
He placed it by his neighbour's gate ; 
Then sighing gazM upon his load. 
And then the long and tedious road 
So choak'd with hills, and rocks, and thorns. 
For fate had curst his toes with corns ! 
Then pond*ring o'er his wretched case. 
The tears began to flow apace. 
His troubled mind oppress'd whh care. 
At length, he droop'd in sad despair ; 
On Death he call'd to take his part. 
And set at ease his breaking heart ; 
Now, quick as sight, grim Death appears. 
And with these words salutes his ears : 
" What dost thou want, old man, of me : 
''Dost wish, that I should set thee free i 
«* Lo ! here I stand, I heard thy cals, 
« Best thou Shalt find within »y waUs." 
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WitU tremblMif rc^ce and wild $^rff^£ 

The old man Miua to DepOh i^eplies ; 

« *Tis true I call'd % tliee Grir^ Pe^» 

*' But not to take away my broat^ ! 

" Tou see I harte a heai^ aaok;* 

" Pray lift it on my weary bacik-!'' 

T0UC5STONB. 



THE T£MF^ OF NATUWp. 

fConih^ucd^ from pflg^ 317.J 

Bosaow. 
With slow and solomn step, arrayM in tylaiek. 
Pale sorrow silent mov*d, her azure eye. 
As if retreating from a reckless worid« 
Sunk in her aching head, with downward cast 
Fixt on the ground, as if entomb'd within. 
Dwelt every object of her thimgbt, anon a sigh 
Burst from her breast, and as ** ^le big ^^ound tears 
" Ck>urs'd one anoAer down lier]ialid ehe^/* 
One on a tender flow*r oppressive Ml, 
And bent it to the earA ; she saw, she stoep'^. 
And with a gentle hand she forush*d it off. 
Then sigh'd, could one smalt tear oppress thee thus ? 
Emblem of female tenderness acute ? 
Like thee, their natures bend beneath tiie toueb^ 
Or breath of triftes, while man stands ereet. 
Proud as the sturdy oik, and braves the Hast. 
Can noting from my eyelids wipe these tears > 
She stopped, and look around.— 

When quick descended to her view. 
On a ray of heavenly Mew, 
Sweet liepe, and^ ixing firm her stand 
By sorrow, took her palid hand t 
And said, ad comlbn could be found 
By always gazing on the grevnd i 
Then having genUy wip'dher eyes : 
Bade her look firmly on the skies. 
Sorrow obe3r*d, and as she gaz'd, 
9eem'd to feel her spirits rab'd s 
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The hearent a secret joy |iDt>art« 

Till noir onopenM to her heart ; 

Hope tmil'd delightedly, and taid, 

rm alwaya ready with my aid« 

But cannot^ a warering toul, 

I only can detp&ir control ; 

'TIS true I promite» but conliMa 

My Tot'ries teldom meet succeaa. 

Unlets with me are found combin'd 

Two other rirtues of the mind. 

She said, and ** waTcd her golden hair ;** 

Bweet odoors float upon the air. 

And £uth and charity attend 

The signal of their mutual friend. 

When Faith approaching Sorrow, cried 
To me she ne'er can be allied. 
She's not a child of nature's birth. 
But ain4ired monster of the earth. 
Perhaps, says Charity, more mild. 
She may be sour misfortune's child ; 
But whomsoerer she may prore. 
She must partake our help and lore : , 

She said, and, each assisting, prest 
Tohear her to a heav'n of rest» 
But*only felt the robe she wore. 
For sorrow's self was seen no more. 

Swift through the air the rising Tirtuos Sew, 
And in one instant Tanish'd from my Tiew. 

Scarce had they Tanish'd, when deiyair, 
, With haggard frmit and clottedhair, 
Rush'd oo the scene 
With wan and woful mien, 
Kage and disappointnient mixt, 
An4 for a while stood fixt. 
Casing on where the heavenly virtues fled; 

Then backward on a rock. 
Which aeem'd to shudder with tl|e shodE. 
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file threv his horrid form supine : 
Thence instant starting as enflamed with wine. 
He reePd his frantic course along. 
Roaring a harsh ton*d Bacchanalian song. 

Quick as a thought. 

Distraction caught. 
He scaled the niggled mountain's lofUest pass/ 
To where the rock's stupendous mass. 

With upright fence 

Of heiglit immense, 
3tde Ocean vent his fury at its feet ; 

There on a leafless houg^ 

, Bent o'er the depths helow. 
He lean*d his breathless trunk, and seem'd to greet 
As a last refuge the profound expanse. 
For all who (like him) own'd creative chance. 

Meanwhile mild reason saw his dang'rous state, 

And flew to save him from impending fiite ; 

But he, whom reason left, to save 

Despair from hurrying to his grave. 

Madness, twin brother to despair, 

Sen^s forth a cry that rends the air ; 

He tears his garments, beats his throbbing head, 

His burning eyes hot tears of ang^uish shed. 

And scalding o'er his cheeks they roam. 

Mingling with the poisonous foam, 

That witlk his pent up breath in ghastly spray 

forc'd through his grinding teeth its eager way. 

Suclden he starts— revulsive blood 
Cheeks the wild impetuous flood, 
^ mourning statute fiz'd he stands. 
With downcast eyes and clasped hands. 
Thus Hemtng" pensive, but of mind. 
Alias ! no traces could h^ find. 

Sudden the bursts of laughter wild 
The frantic hbrrors of his soul pourtray { 
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At quick contultiTe sobbing* of a oVild 
* The firetii torn would* of l!Arr#w'd«drvt«dii|>Uy. 

N0V fancy Efts Ids pttnoof faigfay 

Now sinks then listless to a sigh. 

Now delights with mimic joys. 

Now soothes them with an infknt*f toys : 

Kow as in a joyfbl dance 

His' airy feet with measitre play. 

Now he seises fast the lance 

As partner in a warrior's finy. 

Beason returning with despair. 
Madness again became her pare % 
8he led them to such lone retreat 
As where in silence vhitptn meet 
That ear, which in a gathering crowd 
Is dca^ though Reason cry aloud. 

Nature beheld the scene 
With soft consoling mien 
And calling pity to her, said, 
Instant begone to Reason's aid. 
And when he's absent be thy pride 
T^enlist at once on Nature's aide. 
And ever the attendant be 
Of suffering humanity. 



VEGETABLE ANATOMY. 

The trunk, itulmding^ the branches, and aU the iiwr€ ai^tantiaJ pattA of m 
tree sr pbmt, eemUte •f'the cmHclet the ceUuktr integwmeiU, the bark, the 
liber ^ the aihmmm, the tap, the perfect ip—J, and the fith, 

Tlie cuticle is a thin, but firm transparent membrane, covering the 
whole vegetable body, except the anthers and the pistils of flowers. In 
many trees or plants, several coats of this membrane may be distin- 
guished. Duhamel says, that he counted six layers in the cuticle of the 
birch :(1) Barton counted twelve. I have counttd seven or eight in the 
root of the mulberry trce.(2) Some bollox the cuticle tjO be a single 
membrane, and where there are more layers than one, that each is a 

(1) Biftula, (2)M>ru9, 
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perfect cvticle, t)i«oeedliip In Its turn to be ctit ^9, ft hi cevt&iii that 
tome plantrg^t rid of tbe fcveral coats of their cuticles, by repeated 
exfbliation ; the plantaiie(5) casts its cuticle erery year. The c«tlde 
ef all roots is double at a certain age. In the leai^s, flowers^ fruits, &c* 
we do not meet with the successire layers of cuticle, that exist upon 
trunks and branches. 

On the roots, the cuticle is tough and flexible t co the trunk, roog^ 
thick, and unyielding ; on the leaves, the flowers, and the other scfb , 
parts, thin, delicate, and sofl. The entire of herbaceous(6) plants, and . 
of those which are not perennlal(7) is almost always more delicate in its 
structure. ' 

The cuticle at first sight appears to consist of slender fibres, fbrmtng^ 
a kind of net work. Its texture is sometimes so thin, that the direc- 
tion of iU fibres may be seen, by holding R agunst the liglit. Upon 
close examination, it will be found to be composed of very minute blad- 
ders, which are ofien interspersed with longitudinal woody fibres, as in 
the nettle, the thistle,(8) and in the generality of herbs. It is Tisibfy 
porous in some plants, particularly in the cane.(9) 

In each layer of cuticle, we find a system of longitudiival Tcssels, scpa* 
rated f^om each other by a membranous substance. 

The direction of the fibres of the euUde raries, in the difiercnt specks 
-of plants. In the cherrytree,(10) it is principally circular; in ikm 
vlne,(ll) it is longitudinal. 

The cuticle possesses different powers of expansion in difi^erent plants. 
In the fVoit of the plane tree, where it bursts afUr a certain period, it is 
much less dilatable than in the cherry, where it remains entire, for a 
great while. 

The cuticle of the fruit differs in its texture from that of the leaTcs, 
as may be seen thus : place an apple together with a leaf, under an ex- 
hausted receiver ; the cuticle of the fbrmer will be inflated, ontU it 

(3) 0pm a tuHp tr a %, fHHumJ and you triU sse itxtoen threada or 
JUameni9p eoBedtiatneni^ round the eeniralpiUar^ She arUher ifuthettprf 
them 9tament, (4) The central piUar. 

K.B. AWe«3 and^ refer f the terme anthers aud pistils, L 6 /rem 
hettem, p. 338. (5) Muea. 

(6) Succulent and tender pktnte, in eppoMen f wetfy g they perUh an* 
nunOy dawn to the rtof. The pea, fpieumj and the nettie fw^aj are 
inetancee. 

(7) Centinuk^fer eeveral yeare, at leaet mere than tvfc. (8) Carduue, 
(9) Cannalndica, (10) Ceraeut. (11) Vitit. 

43 
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bttiM ; diAt of the latter, Vke a tietre* wBl Mfler Um air to ptfs throogli 
iti porea. 

When the cuticle haa a idiite* gloaay appearance, aa in aereral apectcs 
of treea, in the alema oCcora'and of aeeda, it ia conipoaed of a thm coat- 
inf^of ailiciotta or Binty earth. In the com^Cl^) the cuticle is almoat en- 
tirely siliciooa. Thia was firat diacorered by obaenring^ aparka of fire* 
emitted hythe ooUiaionof rattan canea, with which two beya were 
flghtini^ in a dark room. 

In cTetfreena, the cuticle ia moatly reainoua» and in aoaie few plaata. 
it ia formed of wax. 

For further information respecting the anatomy of the cuticle, aee 
Bce'a Cyclopedia, art. Horlr, and Phyaiologie Vegetah. par Senehicr, 
torn. 1. 
. We ahall next apeak of the phyaiology of the cuticle. 

MA. VBXO, 

WiTHovT oflferingany opinion on your theory of Meteoric 6t4mea» 
your piece reminda me of a hct which I diatinctly recollect 

About the year 17d7, in Maine, I waa walking in an open field wHh ai| 
ekd man, in purauit of pigeona ; it waa in Auguat, about 4 o^clock In the 
afternoon. 

We auddenly heard orer our heada several loud reporo mrwtfiliig 
the ^charge of cannon. 

The old fowler instantly stopped and observed that the goda were 
making battle. Af\er some seconds, a second irregular and lesa aevere 
firing took place, and after another short interval the exhibitioQ cloaed 
with aeveral quick reports like the repeated diachargea of aeveral mua- 
keu. 

Immediately afUr the firat noise we saw a dense cloud of arooke pf 
considerable size, high in the heavens. This smoke which remained n- 
siUe till sunset, and which was noticed by a great number of persona, 
paased constantly in a direction nearly contrary to the current of air 
which swept the surface of the earth. Preceding the explosion, acre* 
ral people in the darker parta of houses and other building* perceived 
a flash of light over a space of eight or ten miles diameter. The day 
was peHectly clear. No fail of stones was known to take place. 

FINE THOUGHTS. 
It was said of two young ladies, that they Were only exceeded by th* 
graces in number. 
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EPITABH ON AN INFANT, BY COLERIDGE. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade. 

Death came withTriendly care. 
The opVmg bud to heav'n convey'd, • 

And bid it blossom there. 



TO THE FRIENDS OF UTERATURB. 

CFrom the PampiUt, re-pubUMhed in the Anthology ^ 
Thb public have been repeatedly informed of my design to compile a 
large and complete Dictionary of the English language ; and most men 
of learning are probably apprized of the opposition manifested, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and especially in the eastern part of New-Eng- 
knd, to this attempt at improving the lexicography^ of our language. 
The unabaling zeal displayed, on this yubject, by various remarks and 
stricturea published in the Anthology, indicates a spirit of enmity very 
, unusual ; the motives of which I will not attempt to ^plain. If honest,^ 
the men who possess them evidently manifest more zeal than knowledge 
or discretion. It is not improbable that many g^tlemen mistake my 
views and the tenor of the remarks, which 1 have made on the En{|;l»h 
philological works which are now used in this country : if so, some ex- 
planations are due tp th^ public, and required by a decent regard to my 
own reputation. But as the spirit displayed in the Anthology renders it 
necessary for me to withhold all communication, with the conductors of 
that work, I beg leave to trouble the readers of the Panoplist, with a few 
observations in explanation of the motives by which I have been actu- 
ated, and in vindication of my conduct, principles, and designs. 

The principal charges ag^nst me, may be comprehended in these 
particulars — ^That I have indulged too much freedom in censuring the 
works of many men, of unquestionable erudition, and of esti^lished re« 
putation in philology ; uid that I have displayed g^at zeal in pressing 
my own publications upon my fellow citizens. 

In regard to the first charge, I can say most sincerely that if I haVe 
ever violated the rules of decorum in my strictures upon authors, it is a 
subject of much regret; ibr nothing is more abhorrent to my feelingfs, 
and repugnant to my principles. I really thought that in the preface to 
my Compendious Dictionary I had treated Dr. Johnson, bishop LoWth^ 
and other English authors with a due degree of respect ; having uni- 
formly expressed my high opinion of their erudition, and having censur- 
ed Mason,^for the contemptuous manner in which he speaks of Dr. 
Johnson. In my letter to Dr. Ramsay, I have aUo censured Mr. Home 
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Tooke for tlie ttfiritif Hif kk nftmftrki on the 9in% author. I have at- 
tempted to point out many errors in the works ofthote djstingubhed 
authors, and to ^TffTnf the errors, hy numerous examples and authorities, 
ip the view of many learned men, these proofs appear amply auflicicnt* 
for the purpose. In the view of others perhaps the proofs are not suffi- 
cient, for it would he very extraordinary that no differences of opinion 
should exist on this subject. 

One thing is certain, that in whatever I have alleged, I have been ac- 
tuated by a ftrm belief of the truth of my assertions ; and» on a review 
of what I have written, aided by farther reararehea, I can bow d«okre 
my belief that, far from exaggerating the errors and defoota of the Eng- 
lish dictionaries and grammars uaed in our country, 1 am persuaded that 
my representations come very much short of the truth. 

In addition to what I have said on the works of Lowth, Johnson, Var* 
TO, Vossku, Junius, and Skinner, I will now mention the Hebrew Lexi* 
con of Paekfaunt. I hare no doubt that the sense of Hebrew words has 
been generally uivierstood; but a greater number of Hebrew werda 
which ate treal!ed as radical, are compound or derivative* and a nrahi- 
tude of words are arranged hy Bebricians, under rootf with which they 
have no connexioii. 

Bqually erroneous and defective are the Latin and Greek Lexicons la 
asaigniag words to their radicals. 1 have made so enumeration of these 
evrora, but in the dktionarles of Ainsworth, Schrevehus, and Johssotti 
probaUy, not one word in fifly Is traced to iU radical stgniAoatioB. 

In making these representati«ms, I am persuaded my mottvea are pwe 
aad honourable. They spring not from vanity« or a disposition tode- 
preciate the learned Ubors of other men. My real motive is to justify to 
the woiid my design of publishhig a new work. I hold it to be very im* 
paoper to tax the public with the expense of a new pubUcatiott, witbovtt 
oieriog to the purchaser, as a compensation, reai and vahtabie imp r ^ vt " 
mfiMf. It is a common practice for men, for the purpose of aequiripf 
Ikme or money, to make books by selection, without the neni of emdi- 
tkm, or the ioU of research i and there may be oases» especially in re- 
gard to school books, in which the practice, if not commendable, is at 
least not very censurable. There are other instances in which men of 
very auperfieial attaibmenU, aided by good taste and judgment, acquin 
-mtmrn eelebrity, as well as property, dian authors of ten times their eru- 
dition. , 

In my contemplated Dictionary, I design to offer a new iUustrmtion of 
the otigia and progress of language; altogeth^ di^rent fitmi any 
Uung that has yet appgared. I ofi^r this in confidence not that ay 
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work wifl be pcfpfect, but tiuit the fruits of my inve«UgiiUoa9 will be a 
Tmliuble acquisition to the republic of letters ; and not to the English 
a«Uoa and their descendants only, but to roost of the nations of Europe. 
After making due allowance for the partiality of every author for his pwn 
productions, I am persuaded that the improvementf I ifiontemplatei wiU 
appear to deserve encouragement, and to be an ample equivalent for the 
expense of a new work. These are my real views— such and no other 
are my motives. 

To the importance of such researches as I am making, different per* 
sons will attach different ideas. In my own opinion, no researches Into 
the origin of arts, or the history of man and his improvements are uiua« 
portant ; much less, inquiries into the origin and history of his noblest 
art. But I have learnt that this subject is intimately connected with tbo 
history df nations ; and not only ancient authors, sacred and prola|ie, but 
the origin and migration of nations, may be illustrated by an investigs^ 
tion into their languages. 

This explanation will, I trust, obviate the censure I have incurred, 
by endeavouring to spread the circulation of my school books. The 
small books I have published furnish my only means of subsistence, 
while I devote my time exclusively to literary studies. Some of them 
St least have been well received ; I gratefully acknowledge this rscsp- 
tiofi ; but I wish not the public to g^ve curven^y to any book of my emu* 
position, unless the purchaser believes it to be as good as any other of 
the kind, and finds himself indemnified for the purchase in the value ofi 
tJMbook. 

Having relinquished a lucrative business, for the purpose of pursuing 
a fimrourite study ; and finding my means inadequate to the great ex- 
penses of the undertaking ; having a numerous family and an agied fa« 
tlier, bending under the weight of four score and eight years, looldng to 
mo for support ; I am bound by all the ties of duty, affection, and human- 
ity, to seek for such patronage as is due to my honest' exertions. I seek 
ottly the fhiits of honeftt labor, which for eight and twenty years, has 
been unceasingly devoted to the best interests of my fellow- dti^ns. 

1 am happy to find, that many enlightened men in this country who 
are best acquainted with my views and my designs, are disposed to ren- 
der me all the services in their power. Equally gratifying is it, that the 
Eeleetic reviewers in England, have spontaneously expressed thenr 
readiness to aid me in my undertaking. 

The prospectus of my work, has been sent to the principid towns in 
the Northern States, for the purpose of procuring aid from such gentle^ 
men of talents and property, ai may have the disposition and the aMKty, 
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to aflr<{td iBe enoourtgement. Iff should meet with the neeefitjy.iil 
ftxym this propottl, I shall piosecote the work with diligenee and satis- 
tetkm. If not, I shall either ahandon the undertaking, or tpfHj to the 
fiherality' of English gentlemen for the necessary meant to enable me ta 
Mcompliah the work I have begun. NOAH WEBSTER, jmt 



ON THE SIMPLICITY AND^HONESTY OF MEN OF TltUB 
GENIUS. 

If Bv of feaiua tee abeauljr (TO KAAON,) unknown to others in the 
aobj«cts w^ich they contemplate. They become enamored with tke 
form of ideal beauty, and, like other loTers, regard but little .many things 
whieb aolktt the notice and attach the heart of the multitude. 

Joacpb Heaityr baa said, Jamtdt k9mme nefiappttc, •u aima ia lecture 
dtot ^ ssi gs, qtdfCeMtkk €mwr asm em bim tieu. JV^ man nacr wo* a ^mT, sr 
dtiifhmd in reiuUm§ tke poeU, -wh—e heart did w^tlk in the Hghl ptaeei 
and Horace aasd beibre him, 

Levis hac inaania qoantaa 

. Virtutes habeat sic collige ; vatis avarus 
Non temere eat aniimis r Teraaa amaft, hoc atudet tmum. 

Poets and men of genius art fre4|uefttly no one's enemiea but thdr 
oWB. From their contempt of riches they too often fall into povei^, 
aod live in an ignoranoe o£ that humUe kind of wisdom, which, thoofh 
h makes do conspicuous figure, contributes much to comfeit. They 
become the dupes of designing men ; of little minds that grord kithe 
mire \ of men who, though they cannot see far aboTC the earth, yeiise 
their interest with great acttbencas,and pursue it vdthan artifice that sd* 
ilom faila of good soccefts; and who look upon persons employing their 
time in making veraes, pictures, or in reading books, as simpletons essi* 
ly to be deceived ; as muoh their natural prey, a» the pigeon ia to the 
kite. 

It b therefore to be wished that, io obedience to the acriptural mk^ 
men of geniua would endeavour to unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove* * 

But as to .this dove4ike innocence, there are who controvert with pow* 
eriul arguments, its peculiar prevalence in poets and men of geoioB. 1 
rather think there is a tendency to it in them ; but, as it happens in moat 
general rules, there are many exceptions. 

Horace says, a poet is seldom avaricions ; but prooft to the contrary 
may be brought : yet the assertion is, in general, true ; lor there are ma- 
T)y more proofs of their want of thrift, and their coniompt of richea. 
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The instance of Pindar» in the second Isthmian ode, sugg^eflting^ a hint 
•f bit wants to Xonacratqs of Agrigentum whom he was celebraUng, is 
eited as an instance of poetical meanness and avarice. 

In distress he might make such an application without being arari* 
eious. The very want, which drove him to so disagreeable a necessity, 
might be occasioned by his contempt 'of money. 

Mr. Pope was, I believe, strongly attached to money, and knew both 
bow to £^ and keep it. But not so Spencer, nor Shakspeare, nor Dry- 
den, nor Otway. 

It is to be, wished that poets, and artists of genius, would add discre- 
tion to their taste and skill ; for it is lamentable that they who give so 
much pleasure to others should make themselves miserable. 

There is, after all, something amiable in their simplicity and generosi- 
ty. It preserves them from base actions. Tou may, in general, make a 
safe agreement with a man of genius ; I mean, of true genius t for as to 
the mere pretenders to genius, many of them are remarkable for dupliC" 
hy and knavery. 

But if poets and men of genius are free from avarice, they have shewn 
themselves prone to other passions equally or more detrimental. They 
have been voluptuaries in the extreme ; and, upon the whole, they do not 
appear to have surpassed the rest of msnltind in happiniess so much as 
in talents. 

The pleasures of genius, in its exertions, are certainly exquiute ; but 
the horrors of a g^ol, and of want or disease, must greatly lessen, if not 
' totally destroy them ; and the applause and renown bestowed upon them 
however flattering to the human heart, are but a poor recompense for 
the agg^vated distresses of private life, which often involve a wife and 
family. Since genius must be supposed to have been bestowed as la gift 
conducive to the happiness of him who possesses it, let him take care to 
add to it discretion, and that useful but humble kind of wisdom called 
•ommon sense. 

COMMUmCATION. 

. £3ioovma.CKi> by your acceptance of my first communication, I veiir 
ture, under the auspices of that firmer /avovr, to offer the following re- 
marks for your perusal ; and, if judged worthy to meet the public eye^ 
the insertion of them in your next number would be an additional obU- 



J gallon conferred on Yours to command, 

VERITAS. 

The merits of Mr. Worrall, the painter and machinist in this grand 
romance, with the channs of Mr. Kelly, the composer, have been al- 
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ready noticed^ I sliall, therefore, confine my remarks to the ladtet and 
l^ntiemen who brought this happy union of superb show and h^tenly 
sounds to the public view and car. 

Ali Baba» by M#. Bernard, was in our opinion strictly correct, though 
coloured witn a vein of sterling humour. The sentiments given him by 
his author were delivered * with that unaffected bluntness which never 
fails of finding a ready access to the heart. The music of Gaiiem is ira- 
mediately calculated for the voice of Mr. Darley, bis representative for 
the evening. The sweet little ballad of Morgiana was most delightfully 
sung by Mrs. Darley, and the duet of " Ah, cruel maid," by Iiim and 
Mrs. Darly, came so rapturously to our ears, that we were ready to 
exclaim with the Comus of Milton— 

"Can any mortal mixture of the mould 
** Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ?** 
To this reflective harmony the duet of Cogia and Ali Baba forms a 
pleasing contrast in style. It was given iu with appropriate spirit by 
Mrs. Mills and Mr. Bernard. 

Hassarac has but little to do till the last act, when he becomes a per- 
fect Proteus to this theatrical change. However difficult, Mr. Mills is 
accustomed, and it is but cold justice to say, that on this evening the 
Oil ^f erchaot, Hassarac, &c. found in him a happy representative. The 
last scene was managed with great effect. Mr. Diclunson, in the Cobler, 
was what I call comfortable — g^ood. His work obtains its wished for 
end — the hearty laugh of the good humoured ladies. Mrs. Mills's 
Cogia was all the author could have wished ; her admirable perform- 
ance of this part made it a fit companion for the honest Ali Baba ; it wa» 
excellent.^ Good nature beamed upon their countenances, and diflTuscid 
itself through all around. Mrs. Darley, as Morgiana, was all she should 
have been, graceful and commanding, and she was at once a fairy and a 
mortal. We have seldom seen Mrs. D. in pantomime, ^t taking her per- 
formance of to-night as our rule of judgment, we hesitate not in pro- 
nouncing her equally happy in the pourtrayment of feeling by action aa 
word. She does not search for laboured attitudes, or introduce then mm 
Ikquently as to pall the sight (for even in pantomime the heonds of na« 
nature may be overstepped) but naturally assumes them as occastona 
rise, and tlms without the use of words sleab upon the atfise and cafi> 
revs to the attentive mind the object of the scene. In the danee, she 
really seemed to float in air ; and in the song of *' Ah, little Uiod boy,^ 
at each note she brcatlied we could but say—- how sweetly do they float 
upon the wings of silence. 1 took it for a fairy visioD of some gay crea- 
ture of the element through the empty vaulted night 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 



No. 2t2.] Boston^ Saturday^ April U, 1810. [Vol. I. 

SOMETHING FUTtJRE. 
TtfB winter is generally supposed to be the season when amuse- 
ment is most sought for from the perusal of periodical and other 
publications. The long eyenings and the tedium attached thereto 
by those who are not willing, or not permitted, to attend public enter- 
tainments, excite an inclination that something should be presented 
to their minds for imme^ate re^f or exercise. Every one is desirous 
of knowing what passes in the world, though debarred from being s 
sharer in it, and a periodical paper is frequently sought fbr, from the 
sole hope of ascertaining if a place of entertainment, a rout, a theatre, 
or a ball room was or was not crowded on a certain erening, or how 
the promoters of it, or persons engaged in it, succeede^rln thJF re- 
spective promises of entertainment, to themselves or others. 

But although while we write some snow remains on Uie ground ; 
although 

*' As yet the trembling year is uneonflrm'd. 
And winter oft at eve resumes tibe breeze. 
Chills the pale mom, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day deli^tless,** 

the spring or summer is fast approaching, and we, in consequence, 
must prepare ourselves for subjects congenial to the seasons during 
which we shall endeavour to amuse our readers. We shall therefore 
attempt by expatiating occasionally on the expanding beauties of nature 
to insinuate instruction through the medium of amusement ; only inviting 
our country readers, or say rather our readers in the country, to take 
our paper with them into the garden during their walks, and we will 
endeavour, independently of our serious treatises, to say or collect some- 
thing for them by which they will at least be uninjured, if they can or 
may be inclined to, 

''Look through nature up to nature's God.'* 
43 
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The Ttiioot pro^ucU of this part of our country thall« as they weekly 
flpring', regetate, flower, produce fruit or fiide, be in one way or other the 
subject! of a portion of our paper, and we shall endeavour, sometnnes 
through the medium of the simplest weed to attract the^attentlon, snd 
perhaps to direct the understanding of the younger part of our readers 
to the grand design of the Creator of the universe ; which was as we con- 
ceive, that, every thing on earth from the ocean and its contents to the 
smallest grain of sand upon its shore, from the smallest grain of sand 
on the shore, to the immense mountains, the solid part of this globe sus- 
tains, with " all which it inhabits,*' should tend to the instruction, the 
improvement in true religion, and consequently to the happiness of i 
We believe also that 

« An ttndevoat>^7oM/^r is mad." 



fiELIGlOK. 
•• Oh ! how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heav Vs easy, artless, unincumber'd plan ! 
No meritricious graces to beguile. 
No clustering omam«nts to dog the pile. 
From ostentation, as from weakness free. 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
* M^^iitic in its own tiiBplicity. 

Inscrib'd above the portal, fr^Mn afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-qoick'ning worda, 

*«BEUByB AND UVE." 

It appears strange to us, that we should be so often aocoied of ridi- 
culing religion/ because we have ventured, in some instances, to disap- 
prove of doctrines which we have considered as perfectly irrelevant to 
the subject We still defy any one to adduce an instance in which we 
have treated religion with ridicule, or disrespectful levity. We do not 
consider ourselves as individually caDed to account, when in letters 
addressed to us, or in sermons preached at us, we are asked whether 
ridiculing religion will produce general good ; or are told that some 
men are inclined to reduce it to ''a something or a nothing of their 
own imaginations.**— This is mere stuflT. If we Jiave done* or said any 
thing wrong, let it be pointed out, not indirectly, but directly ; where 
is the sentence, where is the word, the syllable, or letter, that in our 
paper intimates a disrespect to religion f 
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We perfectly agree with all, that religion should not^hc trifled with ; 
and it it therefore, that when we find it It trifled with by the introduc- 
tion, or attachment to it of doctrines at wliich every man who hat an 
idea of an omnipotent and benevolent Creator, mutt be startled, we will 
ridicule if in our power, not religion ittelf, but what is ridiq^fouthf 
attached to it for private or party purposes. 

That God who created the universe, who in the decalogue gave his 
especial laws to Moses, who sent his Son into the world to expound the 
relative^ social, and moral duties of man. could never have left any thing 
unknown to man, that it was necessary to his present or future happi- 
ness for him to know. When he thought proper to exphdn who or 
what he was, it is to be supposed that he so far explained his nature and 
hit essence as was necessary to man, or consistent with his will of being 
known. When he answered Moses, he said be was, *' I AM,** (a Supreme 
existence ;) again, " JEHOVAH,** (a self-supported, or self-existing, or 
self-subsisting being.) Was not this enough for man (without his pride) 
to know ? Must not aU inquiries but what the Almighty has conde- 
scended to explain, end in indeterminate hypothesis ? Can mortal 
argument, evanescent from those powers of reasoning which the Creator 
has limited, undoubtedly inferring, '' th\it far ahalt thou go, but no 
farther,'* pretend to the determination of hit eatence? 

** How can finite infinite explain ?** Why should we be perpetually 
inquiring into, and endeavouring to explain the essence of that being 
who is our sole protector, who as we must acknowledge, intends all 
things for our good, and who consequently, if necessary to our good^ 
would inform us of every thing contribntary to a perfect knowledge of 
himself. Are we human bem^t, to presume to analyse our God, as we 
would a mixture of earthly mould, or the combinations of atmospheric 
gas ? 

We wish not to interfere with the opinions of others, any further than 
as, when openly promulgated, we perceive that they interrupt the happi- 
ness, without promoting, and perhaps, we might say, with delaying the 
exercise of moral duties in those who have attended to them. What is 
to be expected from a man or woman, who is told from the pulpit that 
all he or she can do will not save him or her from everlasting damna- 
tion, if they shoidd believe such doctrine ? and if they will not or 
cannot believe it, where is the utility of preaching it ? 

And what is this everlasting damnation, such preachers talk about ? 
Where is this Hell fire with which we are threatened ? we can discover 
nothing about it in the scriptures ; we defy a proof. It is true, that 
It WM customary with the ancients, at it is now with some of the 
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WMdenm, to ooMign theft dead bodiei to tli^ibfionl pilo» to tl» P^ 
n»{, ftre I with others to the grflre, the Gehenna Hww gncwe or •epid« 
chrcf or Miy pltce hilled^ helled, or oovered op. Why or how t^eM 
two diiVerent modes of hefltoiriiig> the \mi ritet tboald be to c oo oeftte ^ 
M to h0 cooatrued into wh*t the people ere by sohm tsnght to ceneidev 
at hell fire, we must leave to the dlseriminatioa of those who^ intitrtet 
k has been to frif^fatefi ereanires out of their senses, and their confi- 
dence in a Just God/ 

^ Damned,** ** damnation,'* are words frequently need by certam 
warm 'pro fes sors of the tenets of a Savioar, a Bedeemer ; bat shodhi 
not the expression be either modified or explained since onr languagw 
has suflbred snch perrersions of its origbud mennhif } and, should snah 
people as hare no opportunity of consulting the original text be snfier* 
ed to befiere that damnation was intended to mean an eternal consign- 
ment to a fiery furnace, called a hell ? We presume and bettcre, that our 
Bariour never preached such doctrine : that he declared, that after 
death, they who acted improperly in this life would be injured, diet 
they would sufll^, sustain a loss of happiness, (A^kmt) in the ntxi 
world I that they would be thmnijied, according to the still reserved 
original meaning in our law books, we believe— but no more. 

We are told by the scriptures, that accordingly to our good or bad 
actions in this word, we shall be rewarded or punished in the next i and 
thU we believe ; but where or how we shall be rewarded or punished, 
we leave to the control of that Being who created the universe^ and all 
that is therein, knowing that *' It is better to trust in the Lord than to 
put confidence in man.*' 
But let ui now conclude with what our Lord Jesus Christ saith, 
«• Thou ihalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with aU 
thy soul, and with all thy mind : this is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it : Thou shalt tove thy neighbour 
as thyself: On tliese two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.** 

^•xhuy, jpril 1()» 1810. 
TO ST. JOHN, 

DEAR SZa, 

*' It is a role that holds forever true, 
'< Grant me discernment, and 1*11 grant it you.'* 
Tns reverm of this maxim, I suppose admissable on the finindatkn 
of the old adage. I had only a cursory reading of your polite epiatk 3m ' 
the Mirror, and by particular engagemenU the last week, my ii 
ate reply was prevented. IbegleaYe,theref<ire,toi9ologizetoy«|l4 
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my apparent inattention. Tlie onty obterration I can now notice, is 
/Aalwberewkli is eomieoted the remark that I make no secret of my 
teal name : I do not, sir^-I staad forward the avowed defender of any 
e<fitonal remarks in my paper« fiurly and openly, and am as ready to 
cnooimter your objections, directed to any one passage, or to aU dis- 
tinotly pointed out, as I was in the first insUnce to write them. I am 
also ready to inrtstigate with you, the foundation of those principles or 
the doctrines which you obserre that I have so coarsely handled. But 
I wish not an engagement in the dark. Howerer, if you still think j^mit 
profession renders what still remains of cenoealment necessary, f hare 
pnly to request that your ftitnre ftvours may be transmitted immediate- 
ly to me, that my readers may at least know whence is derived the cause 
of my remarks. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

NEMO KOBODY, or 
" The Writer of Something}* 



MB. POLLARD. 

Hbrschel did not discover a planet additional to the formerly 
supposed arrangement of our solar system, with greater satisfaction 
than that which we derived fh>m the splendid addition of the talents of 
this gentleman to our oratorical hemisphere. We are only geniuses of 
the «* hie et ubique** kind, by proxy, we pretend not to be so in •• pro- 
prii personft." We regret that our Sunday evening proved to be less 
profitably, and less agreeably employed than it would doubtless have 
been, had we attended Panuiel HaU ; but the sources of our information 
respecting the abilities displayed by this gentleman, are too pure, and 
the streams flowing from them too clear to prevent our taking confix 
dently the pleasing draught. We congratulate him most sincerely on 
the success of what we consider his maiden speech in public ; we know 
his attachment to the style of Junius, and trust Uiat he will not suffer 
himself to be nick-named, as one of the supposed writers of those cele- 
brated letters permitted himself to be. Public good, will require his 
•iture energies, and his own just sense of right will direct him, as we 
hope with moderation, associated with correct principles, to the in- 
crease of it. An original beam of applause flashed on him from the sun 
of oratory, and eom^qgH/^^^ reflections can add nothing to his 
pruse. 
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PRSDE8TINATI0K. 
A CBVTLB1CA.V wfao Vat a great stickler for the doctrine of predes- 
tination, and who was constantly contending that man was not a £ree 
agent, was lately applied to by another of the same principles* for pe- 
cuniary assistance. The money was loaned, but on interest. The bor- 
rower, howcTer, appeared thankful to his friend, and was proceeding in 
his expressions of gratitude, when his friend stopt him, by obscrriag 
that he could deserve no thanks, because fate had decided that be 
•hould so assist him, and consequently he had no merit in so doii^. 
Boon after, the borrower became unfortunate ; the lender called on him 
for payment, which being declined, he became importunate and angry. 
The borrower requested him to be pacified, and seek comfort in his 
own principles ; for fate, added be, ordained that you should lend, and 
consequently you had, as you said, no merit in lending ; now fate or- 
dains that I should not repay you, and consequently 1 am not to blame 
for your losing your money. 

TO THE EDITOR OF SOBIElUlNG. 

MR. KOBODT, 

To u are requested to inform Uie gentleman who, for sereral months 
last past, has visited at our house, that his visits have been quit^ too 
firequent, and that I, as one of the family, wish him hereaf^ to dis- 
continue them altogether I will also be answerable that the other 
members of our fiunily win not make the least objection to it. 

Although he has not expressly signified to me that I am the object of 
these visits, yet the intention of his whole demeanor, though ridiculous- 
ly aukward and uncouth, is tQO apparent to be mistaken. 

Now, sir, as I not only do not partake of the smallest degree of pleas- 
ure or instruction in his company, but, on the contrary, have a decided 
aversion to it, 1 feel it my duty to make it known to him. This, how- 
ever, is quite foreign to my natural disposition, or wishes, to exhibit 
a roan to public view, (for I have not a doubt that he will directly be 
recognized) but the prevailing desire I have to treat every peraon with 
civility, and the inherent principle I possess to offend no one if to be 
avoided, prompt me to it, to avoid a personal discussion with him tm thi^ 
subject. For I must acquaint you that he is one of those familiar be- 
ings who familiarizes with the most domestic duties in the family ; and 
although by my inattention and negleet in frequently retiring to another 
room when he has been present, I have endeavoured to discover to him 
my aversion, still his ignorance or his madness, or both, have repeatedly 
instigated him to follow me even into my more retired apartments. 
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Did not certain circumstances exist, I azn almost persuaded that I 
should have overstepped the bounds of rty accustomed civiUty, by ab- 
mptly manifesting my displeasure at his intrusion. But, situated as I 
am, I have thought fit to make him an offer of this garment to put on, 
that if it should fit he may wear it. 

Before I conclude, sir, suffer me to make one general inquiry, wheth- 
er every gentleman supposes himself at all times to have an indisputable 
cWm to the assiduous attention and servile homage of every lady to 
whom his capricious fancy may urge his address ? For one, and I be- 
lieve for very many, I can freely say, that although females derive 
much pleasure and satisfaction from the company and society of the 
real gentleman, where they can gain useful information and instruction ; 
yet they have many avocations to which they can far more profitably 
devote their time, than by wasting it either in the company of a block- 
head or a coxcomb. Yours, 

6th ofApriL «.«.._^ ARABELLA. 

We know not how an author can deserve or obtain greater praise 
from men of sense and honesty, than by doing justice to an enemy. We 
extract the foUlowing from the Repertory, of Friday, April 6, 1810. 
with'the usually honourable editorial remarks. 

FROM ▲ LATB LOUDON PAPXR. 

BATTLE OF TALAVEIU. 
We cannot refuse to ourselves or to our readers the pleasure of giving 
an extract from this excellent and interesting Pocm«. The following 
description of the charge of the 23d Dragoons upon the French line, 
and the rapid formation of the enemy into, an impregnable column, is 
sketdied with historical fidelity, military precision, and a rigour of 
poetry, which has seldom been equalled. 

Three columns of the flow*r of France, 
With rapid step and firm, advance. 

At first through tangled ground. 
O'er fence and dell and deep ravine— 
• At length they reach the level green. 

The midnight battle's murd'rous scene, 

The valley's eastern bound ; 
There in a rapid line they form. 
Thence are just rushing to the storm. 

By bold Bellvko led : 
When sudden thunders shake the rale : 
Day seems, as in eclipse to fail. 
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The light of llearofi « fled : 
A duffy whirlwind rides the skj, 
A liTing teinpett nuhet b j 

1^^ demTmiig clang and tread— 
** A charge !— a charge !" the Britiah cry, 

^ And Sbtmouk at its head.** 



BB1.LIJ1IO aeea the coming atemi« 

And feela the instani need 4 
*' Break «p the line the colaain lor«» 
*< And breik and fbnn with speed* 
M Or under Britain's thund'ring arm 

*• In rout and ruin bleed-** 
Quick, as the haste of bis commands. 

The lengthen'd lines are gone. 
And broken into nimble bands 
Across the pl^ they run ; 
« apur, Britain, spur thy foaming horse, 
*' O'ertake them in their scattered course, 

** And sweep them from the land.** 
She spurs, she spurs ; tii Tun, in Tain— 
Already th^ bare passed the plain. 
And now the broken ground they gain. 

And now, a column stand ! 
* Rein up thy courser, Britun rein P' 
But who the tempest ean restrain ? 

The mountain's flood command I 
Down the ravine with hideous craah. 
Headlong the foremost squadrons dash. 
And many a soldier, many a steed, 
Crush*d in the dire confusion bleed ; 
The rest, as ruin fills the trench. 
Pass dear, and on the column*d French, 
A broken and tumukoous throng 
With glorious rashness shoot along, 

Too prodigal of life ; 
And they had died^-^ye every one. 
But Well'sley cries, «* On Avso v, on 

"LaNGWORTH, ALB1TQUERQ.UB Sttd PaY^B, 

<* Lead Britain, Hanover and Spain, 
** And turn th* unequal strife.** 

Now from the plain and every steep 
A thousand thunders peal ; 
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Again the voUied tempests sweep, 
And sulph'ry vapours, dark and deep, 

The meeting armies veil ; 
The khidling fight at every post 
Blazes, but toward the centre most. 
Whence, hoping on a happier stage. 
The renovated war to wage, 

France now assails the hill. 
And pours with aggregated rage 

The storm of fire and steel ; 
And when the fresh'ning breezes broke 
A chasm in the column'd smoke. 

Busy and black was seen to wave. 
The iron harvest of the field— 
That harvest which, in slaughter tiU'd, 

Is gathered in the grave—- 
And now before their mutual fires. 

They 3rield, and now advance ; 
And now *tis Britain that retires— 

And now the line of France. 
They struggle long with changeful fate ; 

And all the battle's various cries, 
Now depress'd, and now elate, 

In mingled clamours rise, 
'Till France at length before the wteight. 

Of British onset fliea ; 
*' Forward !** the fiery victors shout, 
" Forward !— the enemy to rout ; 

Pursue him, and he dies !** 
Hot and impetuous they pursu'd» 
And, wild with carnage, drunk with blood, 

Rush'd on the plain below ; 
The wily Frenchman saw and stood— 
Screened by the verges of the wood. 

He tum'd him on his foe. 

The galknt bands that guard the Crown 
Of England, led the battle down. 

And, in their furious mood. 
Thrice they essay'd, with onset fierce. 
Thrice fail'd collected France to pierce-— 

Still France collected stood. 

While full on each uncovered flank 
Cannon and mortar swept their rank. 
And many a generous Briton sank 
14 
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Before tbe dreftdfol blaze ; 
Tet midit that dreadful tliout and din 

Their fearleta ahout tbey raiie. 
And ever, aa their numbers tbiOy 
' Fresh spirits to the post rush in^ 

Of peril and of praiae. 



No. 2. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tbb cuticle of Tegetablea aenrea to modify the impreaaiona of exter- 
nal objecta upon them ; givea paaaage ta the fluida absorbed for their 
nutrition, and ia pierced by a great number ef pores, which throw off* 
their excretory products. 

The pores of tbe cuticle Taiy in ahape and magnitude, in different 
planta ; and thia ia the cause of the variety of texture or grain in dif- 
ferent planta. 

That the cuticle doea not greatly reatrun the growth of the plant ia 
proved by tbia experiment : if a portion of the cuticle be remored, no 
bur or awelUng will take place. 

We have said that all roota, at a certain age, have two cuticles. The 
first of theaie as coeval with the other parte, and exiata in the seed. Af- 
terwarda a layer ia sent off from the bar|^ and forma a second skin: for 
example, in the ro»t of ikt dand^on(13) towards the end of May, the 
original or outer akin appeara shrivelled, and ia eaaily separated from 
the new one, which ia 6taaher and more firmly adherent to the bark. 
Perennial planta are supplied in this manner with a new akin, every 
year. Tbe outer one always |slls off in the autumn and winter ; and 
a new one ia formed from the bark, in the succeeding spring. 

Upon the trunks of most trees Vhich are dicotyledonoua,(14} the auc- 
ceaaive layera of cuticle continue to adhere together ; each of these 
cracka and gives way as the tree increases in thickness, and hence 
the deep clefU which alwaya appear in the bark of treea of any sge. The 
several laminae, which are in this manner led surrounded by the cracks, 
are larger the nearer they approach to the wood, in consequence of 
the moat external cuticle having first yielded to the growth of the tree. 

(13) Le<mt9don Taraxacum, Dent de Hon. 

(14) Dicohfledonoiu piant* are thote^ the teedt •/ vfdch are divided Mfa 
two compartmentt, called tubeo, or cotyledon: All the varietiee ^ bccMM 
CFabaJ have tioo cotyledone. 
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When the cuticle ii destroyed, it grows agaui. It is then more 
strongly adherent to the rest of the bsrk, so ts to form a kind of cicft« 
trice, which differs in colour from the surrounding cuticle ; this differ- 
ence it retains for a long time; The cuticle of the leares and fruit does 
not grow again. 

The resinous cuticle of the evergreensl[15) tends to preserve them 
from the destructive effects of violent rains, severe climates, or inclem- 
ent seasons, to which such plants are particularly exposed ; in the same 
manner as vkmish, of which resin it the essential ingredient, preserves 
the substances which are covered by it. In the same way, it prevents 
all unnecessary expenditure of moisture from the plant. 

The silicious cuticle of the stems of cane, &c. accounts for the 
strength and hardness of those long and slender stems. 

(15) Sempervireniei. 



THE PATH WAY— AGAIN. 

ME. KEMO, 

NoTiciKc in the 19ih number of your paper k contribution of 
*< The mite of (V— and feeling equally desirous with himself to con- 
tribute a ** mite** to the convenience as well as to the utility of the citi- 
zens of Boston, I readily commenced practising upon hi» suggested 
improvement. " 

In several of my first attempts I sueceeded tokn^ly well. But the 
next dav af\er the fall of the late snow, meeting a lady as I was passing 
up ComhiQ with two gentlemen arm if arm, md being unable to disen- 
gage myself from them, I pressed eagerly to the right to give her room, 
being myself on the left, which suddenly^ brought the inside gentleman 
against the steps of a door which projected some few feet into the side 
ivalk, and caused him to stumble in such a manner as to bring the 
whole force of his body against the one next him. This not only com- 
pletely checked the course to which we were inclining, but impelled us 
in the contrary direction with such increased vdoeity that I struck 
against the lady, who was at that instant beside us, with such vio- 
lence, as completely crowded her into the gutter, which was then filled 
with snow and water to a height of several inches. 

This accident so confused and embarrassed me, as to bring to my 
recollection that I ought to lend her my assistance, just at the moment 
she was regaining the walk— and my zeid again hurried me against her, 
with such untimely rapidity as once more to remove her into the gut- 
ter; and the snow at the same tine causing my feet to slip from the 
margin of the pavement, I was in an instant placed by her side. By this 
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time there were not a few witnoMet to Uie ted dilemiDm In whieli we 
were pUoed. We, howerer, rcgidnedthe aide Wftlk neariy together, 
and vduek wai no sooner done than a body of toow from the roof of a 
house gave «• sodi a'lhowering aa had ncaHy craslMd ua to the pave- 
ment Recovering agun tern this mishap, and learning that neither of 
us had received any material injury, save a very decent wetting, we each 
attempted a dislodgment of the snow from our heada and ahouldera, in 
which we soon sucoeeded, and then separated, having by this time pass- 
ed each other, pursuing r cs p teti vely our dificrent wa|^ to the no small 
amusement of the spectators, at our mutual embarrassment anddis- 
comfiture. 

To avoid a similar evil again, I shall hereafter give the ladies the 
inside when passing ; and beg leave to suggest to othera the propriety 
of adopting the lame rule. R. 

THE COUNTBY CLERGYMAN. 
Wb have ever been feelingly and morally delighted with the descrip. 
tion of a Country Clergyman, which Dr. Goldsmith drew. To a reason > 
ing mind, no character can be so etttmable as that of a man whose life 
in devoted to the diifbsion of knowledge, the inculcation of moral pHn- 
dples, and the preparation of his feUow-creatures for the happiness of a 
future sUtc. ** 

In our chance reading* this day, "We happily, for our own satisfaction, 
and we hope it will prove so to that of some of our readers, met with the 
fbllowing passage ; it is aH extraist from the Sacerdos Parxcialis of Dr. 
John Burton. We have attempted hastily an imitation of it in English 
for our female friends, the cteaical reader will discover its beauties on- 
ly in the original. 

We have however taken some Kberties with the Xew-Tork publishers, 
having varied the typography in at least six places, for which, if wrong, 
we apologize. 

O felis studii, qui non ingloria runs 
Otia tutus agit, proeul ambitione, metuque ! 
Qui recolens quicquid dignom sapiente bonoque 
Providus aetemie meditatus seria vit« 
Gaudia despiciens peritura. Deoque vocanti* 
Cujus sacra gerit, magno lactams honore, 
Impendit curas, snimamque reltnquit in aslris. 
Non ilium potuit Syren, damnosa voluptas 
Flectere, non miseros ag^tans dlsoordia cives 
Nee malesuadus honos, necbicri prava cnptdu ; 
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Sed pietM, cflBUmque fide* ao^deju^ remottim 
Ad majora Tocat ; fortunun dona ferentem 
SabjfcieiM pedibtts, rigidiqiie pericula fati» 
Atqne.idio patriaa monitrana sub lole jaceniem. 
PeUx ! qui late turbantibiia oequora ventis, 
Cinles tuta proepectat ab aroe tumultua, 
Imnunb eulpc, simul immiuiisqtie pertcU ! 
Csetera tecunit sancto vacat usque labori, 
Sedulus et popi^ prodesso, DBOque placere. 

y TRANSLATION. 

O bappy the prieit, who to study incUn'd, 

Remov'd from ambition and fear, 
M y^es only what graces the liaise and g^od mind 

His pride, his purfuit, and his care. 

Disdaining the perishing joys of this tife. 

Eternity seeks for his need \ 
And trusts to that God who invites him from «<Hi^, 

For the bliss by his justice decreed. 

If\)ttrious pleasure, the syr«n» nor bei^. 

Nor discord nor faction iayolYeSy' 
The pride of &lse honour, nor avartoa ends 

His pious and steady resolves. 

But piety, faith that embraces the skies. 

To nobler employments direct ; 
Taught dangers of fortune and chance to despise, 

He stands 'mid their tempests erect. 

Thrice happy, who in the tumuhuous strife 

. Of jarring contentions below ; 
With confidence looks to a happier life. 
Where streams of true joys ever flow. 

From iralt and firom danger by innocence dear. 

He fears not adversity's rod : 
His labours, devoted his people to cheer. 

Ambition, his duty to God. 
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JOHN XEMBLE. 

As w€ were told at the time, »nd At we had every rettcm to bettere, 
the marriage of Mr. John Kemble with Mrs. ftereton waa not accompan- 
ied with the utaal predi l e c tk ma or the euatomary caurtiliip4 It was re- 
ported and credited, that they were each aatisfied with the conaideration 
that the other was a worthy honest character. ' Bf^. Kettble, to be sure, 
attended the marriage ceremony, and perhaps dined with hU bride, bat 
the spirit of his strong attadnaent to learning could not yield to the 
weaknesses of human nature What had paased in the morning was» in 
idea, entirely absorbed by the studies of the evening, and it was not tiU, 
in spite of frequent hourly repulses, his servant John at past two o'clock 
in the morning, aaked him if he had forgotten what had passed during 
the preceding day. ** Why, what do you mean John I" aaid Mr. Kem- 
ble. " Do 3rou forget sir, that you were married 1" replies John. ** God 
bless my soul, John,** rejoins Mr, Kemble, ** it had entirely escq>ed 
my memory." 

But Mr. Kemble is not singular i for history informs us of sereral 
persons whose severe attachment to letters would not yield to the soft- 
er and more social, yet not less innocent delights of nuptial fe^vity. 
Among other instances of this derelicti6n of duty, for a dereliction it 
certainly must be, the ladies of Tumebus and Budxus, those very deep 
scholars, had reason to complain that they had been married merely for 
the purpose of affording^ their hufbanda more time |br the proaecutioQ 
of their dry studies, by cQoking their victuals and preparing their clothes 
for them, for on their w#dding day they saw— no, they did not Me— but 
Xhty/eli that their respective huabands pursued their accustomed stud- 
ies, with the same persevaiwece and obstinacy as before. 

MR. BRUCE. 

Ma. Brucb, the celebrated explorer of the souree of the Nile, gener- 
ally retired during the warm months to his summer seat at Ardwhittary 
on the banks of Loch Lodnuc 

We knew him well ; among many other social virtues which he pos- 
sessed, he was very fond of promoting the innocent and improving 
amusements of young people. One evening after supper, for the amuse- 
ment of his guests, he proposed that each should compose an ^itaph 
for his or her neigbbour-*tbe variety of the effusions produced much 
good natured mirth We shall only select the one written by himself 
on a lady whose Christian name was Elisabeth, premiainf^ that, from his 
residence at Gondar, and his having been appointed Governor of Geesh, 
he was frequently called by his friends in Scotland, the Prince of 
Abyssinia. 
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EPITAPH. 

Here lies our tweet Bes •» % 

Queen Bessjr the less, 
Abyssinia's Prince her chief moivner : 

She cared not a fig 

For cotHion or j ig 
If she got common sense in a confer. 

She was wise, she was gude 

Sometimes sulky and rude. 
She had more of the Owl, than th^ Dove, sir ; 

If the devil could take her 

In turns with her Maker, 
She'd please, both belew and above, sir. 



A VISION. 

EucBMius had passed through a short life of religious and moral vir* 
tue ; he had lost, at the age of thirty-one, an amiable wife and two 
lovely infants ; soon afler which, it pleased Providence to remove him 
also— his friend Benignus attended him to his grave. 

Benignus, on his return to his home, retired to his couch, and me^- 
tating on the unfortunate event, as he termed it, fell asleep. His fancy 
still represented his friend on his bed of sickness, when suddenly an 
angel appeared, and addressing Eugehius, said^to him, "Your Ufe has 
been hitherto spotless ; take the reward while yeu deserve it ; wish not 
to remain in ihih world a subject of future temptation.** Eugenius, with 
a smile, observed; •• My God, thy will be done,** and instantly dis- 
appeared. ' ** 

When Benignus awaked, he reflected on what he had seen in his 
dream, and observed, ** Yes, Eugenius is now happy, certain of eternal 
bliss ; had he been suffered after such trials to remain in this world, he 
might have lost by discontent and impioutf repinings those claims which 
his virtue, as yet unsubdued, secures to him for everlasting joys : H« 
migh t b ut enough ; he is gone." 



Communication, 
THEATBE....MR. BERNARD'S BENEFIT. 

TBE BUST MOBT, tfc. * 

Wb were extremely pleased at the brilliant assemblage presented to 
view from the boxes of the theatre on this evening ; a {Ratifying exem- 
plificatipn to our long cried favourite of the high respectability in which 
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bis Ulentf are held by tbe Bostofi audienoc. Did time permit* we sbould 
delighcto dwell upon tbe superior mamier in wbicb the variom per«on- 
ages of this admirable drama were supported ; we cannot, however* 
without a gross Tiolatkui of our own feelings, and an act of glaring in- 
justice to Mrs. Powell, Mr. Bernard, Mr. Milk, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. 
Barnes, conclude, without unequiTocaUy declaring that in our minds 
tbe parts assigned to fifrs. Powell aad those gentlemen were seldam in 
any place or at any time better performed. The Miranda of Mrs. Pow- 
ell ranks among the happiest efforts of this lady in the comic depart- 
ment I tl^e playfulness of her manner whilst playing upon the dott^ 
passion of Sir Francis Gripe, received iu well earned reward, the smiles 
of the fair, and hearty plaudits of tbe gentlemen. 

The Marplot of Mr. Bernard is so well known, that to comment on it 
now, would be but to repeat what others have said before us. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with observing that he marred every 
plot he embraced to the complete satisfaction of his auditors. Mr. Mills 
possesses the almost certain g^uarantees of success in genteel comedy i 
an easy deportment, and pleasing figure ; with those to night he made Iiis 
way, and must have lefl by his elegant performance of Sir George, the 
gentlemen present entirely in good humour with the declaration of 
Howard in the will— *< Woman is the true substance after all ; com- 
pared to her all other objecU are as the glow worm to the sun, they 
may dazzle the eye, bat can never warm the heart" Sir Francis Gripe 
was certainly never better looked, dressed, or acted than by our worthy 
friend Dickenson. The passions of fear and avarice were admirably de- 
picted by him during the bartered interview of Miranda and Sir George. 
We are already beyond the bounds contemplated at our commencement, 
and shall therefore close by declaring that all was excellent. 



ME. & MISS AVORRALL*S BENEFIT. 

The benefit of Mr and Mifi Worratl is advertised for Monday eve- 
ning ; could an idea be entertained that famtltes and Individuals wo<4^ 
neglect this opportunity of rewarding those talents and that indtistry 
which have afforded them so much entertainment during the last win 
ter, we would expatiate on the claims of this gentleman and his daugh- 
ter on public patronage. But we believe that any other than the re- 
' commendation their own talents have given would be unnecessary. We 
can only hope, what we must expeet, that they will obtaii) justice. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Were prepared, but omitted for want of room. 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 



No. 33.] Boston, Saturday, ^/irilil, 1810. [Vol. I. 
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COMMUNICATIOX. 

MY DBAR FRZENDt 

Pbrmit me throug^h this medium to express to you my ideas upon 
life, of which you appear to think I have taken too cold a view. The 
pomp and glare of fashion, I have beheld through the mirror that shows 
their general, not minute defecu ; and cannot but perceive, that whilst 
every hour brings us nearer the grave, we conduct as though this scene 
of folly was perpetuaL Each eager in the pursuit of some trifle, borne 
on by the tide of fashion, or the whim of the moment, with but too little 
consideration for the purposes of our beipg, we nearly shut out the 
prospects of eternity, in our avidity to seize and cling to the transient 
scenes of this finite condition of our existence. 

As calm spectators of the actions and movements of others, we can 
very ingeniously moralise upon them, and wonder at the infatuation 
which supports and governs their lives ; but when the scene is revers- 
ed« and we become the actors, led on by some whim, perhaps more mad, 
we cast away the true mirror, for one that portrays to us the artificial 
glare of the moment,- and rush on, leaving others in their turn to com- 
ment, and wonder ; until their evil genius assists them in the same 
course of action. So life forms a continual chase ; that in which we 
are in pursuit a mere bauUe to goU us of our duty ; consequently, our 
observations upon lile must lead us perpetually to a conviction, as the 
celebrated Grattan expresses it, ** of our immeasurable inanity.** In 
the moment of reflection, as we look around the world, we are induced 
and willing to retire within ourselves, struck with the period that is 
literally wasted in pursuits that leave no trace of their utility, but the 
conviction of their un worthiness. One seeking in the parade of ostenta- 
tion the mere bubbles that float on the sui^u^e of life, raised by the 
commotions of folly and vanity, the deluded being would seize them as 
they move with the current, to fill up by their fancied consideration the 
45 
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measure of his existence, when their airy notliingness sinks to his view. 
He still continues to fly from one illusion to another, until the king* of 
terrors stops his career ; whilst the more nobly gifted perceires the in- 
fatuation in which he has exbted, and casting it from him, awakes to 
nature and to reason. Upon the recovery of himself, he starts amazed 
as from a confused dream ; even his brief perseverance in delusion, 
excites his wonder, and restin^^ the decision to the voice of wisdom^ 
the replies, ouch it the infatuation of youth andfoltg. 

Another, the object of an admiring world, familiar with the voice and 
look of applause, until bis poisoned mind feeds upon it even to saUe^, 
though originally gifted with the energies to reject its ill efieots, yet 
giving himself up to all the delusions of sense, created by its noxious 
breath. Selected from obscurity, as the apparent favourite of heaven, 
his mind is buoyed up by the exulting confidence, and braves its attend- 
ant dangers unassisted by the principle which would show him its fid- 
lacy. Reason in vain warns him to strip off the gawdy trappings with 
which his imbecility has permitted his sycophants to array him, to 
assert his native superiority — to be himself : the spirit is willing, but 
alas, the flesh is weak. Dazzled by the sunshine of popular favour, be 
grasps at every object calculated to feed his folly, without reflecting 
that the applause which blaaons to-day, to-morrow may be extinguished 
by the same breath which lighted it ; that that applause can alone 
endure which is sanctioned in heaven by a life of sctive vtrtQe aad 
wisdom; where the sun perpetually rises and sets with proof of its 
justice. He pursues his vain career, until his clum to the plaodhs 
which seduced him fVom himself, are lost in his created defbrmitiet, 
and he is suffered unheeded and unlamented, gradually to sink into 
oblivion. His light which once dazzled by its brilliancy, is ** hardly 
felt as it descends ;** it seems indeed extinguished, ere it had reached 
Its meridian. Thus also, the vacant beauty arrayed in the charms and 
allurements of youth, exhausts her useless life in pursuits that debase 
the dignity of human nature, and counteract the g4*eat purposes of her 
being ; existing on the vanity which overwhelms and engrosses the 
powers of her mind, and attaches her merely to mortality, she inhales 
a noxious vapour that annoys even where it cannot destroy. Suffering 
herself to set too high a value on the applause of those shallow, irregular 
set of beings, who wish to level her to their own ideas of happiness, she 
becomes alike insensible and undeserving of that approbation by which 
alone we should exist ; when by rejecting the conduct produced by her 
weakness, she would learn more highly to appreciate herself in the 
address that naturally follows oelf rapect ; whose influence is reflected 
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tipoiveven the meanest object ; instead of which, her youth is spent in 
levity and trifling, until time rifles her of its charms ; in vain then fa 
art resorted to, in order to lend.harroony to her vacant tones, which the 
bloom of youth had given them. Her pretty foUy has lost its attractions, 
as the gloss which mantled it, has decayed, and left it naked to the 
view'; nothing then remains to attract the idle gaze, for which has been 
sacrificed all that would have taught her to have despised and shrunk 
from it ; and ensured a pleasing descent to her declining years, instead 
of being annoyed by the fragments of her former glory : she discovers 
too late, that a youth of folly is an ag^ of pain. Vice too runs its dark 
career, leaving nearly at every step the hideous impression of its 
deformity ; whose dire eflTects may be traced even remotely, in misery 
of various descriptions— ''forms a thousand ills, ten thousand ways.** 

But you will say, why show the shades without the lights of the por- 
trait ? they must be contrasted, in order to form the beautiful— true, and 
had I not already extended my letter too far, I would present you with 
a nobler picture of human nature, in the same light in which I have 
beheld it ; that of virtue, talents, and beauty, struggling with ad- 
Tersity, and elevated to the pinnacle of worldly glory, alike undisturbed 
by the dark obscurity of the one, and the dazzling splendours of the 
other. Time has no power to eflTace the impression of a fine counte- 
nmacct animated by genius and virtue, stamped in the warmth of its eflfu- 
•ions with all that can arrest, charm and Ek the attention ; it claims all 
we are capaUe of bestpwing of approbation and applause Such a 
being is elevated above comtMn conception, breathing instructions that 
strike to conviction the superiority of intellect over all sublunary pos- 
sessions. Much could I add upon the subject, but that the length of 
my letter extended much further than I intended, warns me to desist. 
Presuming you will here trace me without difficulty, I rest satisfied 
with sabscribiDg myself* A FRIEND. 

THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 

A POBM. 

When Fancy, from the azure skies. 

On earth came down, before unseen. 
She bade the wond*rous structure rise. 

And haply chose the sylvan scene. 

The graces too, with sprightly air. 

Assisted in the work divine. 
The arch they form*d with nicest care. 

And made the murmuring stream incline. 
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Than PflBcy, from tlie jnle vhwrt. 

Would i^ze with n|»titrc bending o*er. 

And charmed b«h<M the itrMniWt rare, 
Whito Echo mock'd its ftebk ro«r. . 

And here, perbapi, the Indian stood. 
With uplifl-handf and eye amaz'd. 

At sadden from the derious wood, ^ 
He first upon the fabric gaz'd ! 

See Tadmor's domes and halls of state. 

In undistinguish'd ruin lie ; 
See Rome's proud empire yield to fate, 
' And claim the mournful pilgrim's sigh. 

But whilst relentless Time impairs 
The monuments of crumbling art. 

This pile unfading beauty wears. 
Eternal in its erery part ! 



VERSES TO A TOUNG LADT SINOIIFG. 

Oh sweet is thy Toioe when with tremulous tone. 
Its ribrating accents in melody rise^ 
When angels in heaven, entranced on their throne. 
Look down at thee singiilg with 83rmpathy*s eyes. 

Oh «ay, beaat«oos lady, where learnt you that song 
Which floats in soft murmurs and dies on the gale I 
Ton seraph tuoh warbling can only beloog. 
Imparted by Pity with aufiering pale. 

Thy mellow notes hush ! Oh that cadence forbear. 
Or else by the blush of thy bosom and cheek. 
Thou wilt wake from my harp the sad lay of detptir. 
And force me the vigils of sorrow to ke^. 

VmUO KOBODT, BSq. 

SxR,^Not wishing to have you troubled too often with the penny«poit, 
I have taken the liberty to press upon you a sheet fbU otefiuum, wluch 
you may dispose of as yoo please, indiTidaaOy, coDec^yeiy, or destroy- 
ingly. Tourt, M. T. 
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T0 a Tmmg Lady who anlnd the Auihof if he yooi net in love -with fa 
mimature of J her Grandmother^ ouopended from the neck. 

You ask if lovers deceiving wiles, 
Proce^ not ftom those pleasant sihileB; 

Suspended from your breast. 
If in the portrait there is nought 
That throbs my heart,— Klelights my thought, 

And^— you must guess the rest. 

I own, sweet Fair, attractions art 
Sits on the picture,— speaks the heart 

The Matron once possest i 
The eyes partake of thy bright eyes. 
The cheeks possess the rose's dyes. 

And—you must g^ess tfie rest. 

The lips import sweet sense — and graco 
Marks every feature of the f^ce ;^ 

But I have one request. 
Think you no other form as fair. 
Some tyrian eyes, and auburn hair. 

And— you must guess the rest. 

But does the likeness touch my heart. 
Do I receive love's sportive smart. 

And am I loving,— blest? 
I grant the portrait merits love. 
But there*s another face, above 

Whose charms,— O ! guess the rest 



M. T. 



MYBA. 

Dark was the night, the holding wind 

In pit'less horror blew ; 
The lightning's vivid flashes shone. 

And o'er yon black heath flew. 

A mournful outcast stemm'dtbe gale. 

Bereft of every friend ; 
H^ looks disordered, wild and pale i 
While in loud shrieks she did bewail, 

H«r fast approaching end } 
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'Twas disappointed love she moaned ; 

While tears fell on her cheek. 
For faithless Henry loud she groa#d 

And sigh*d in accents deep. 

Now the loud thunder's heavy peal 

Impetuous roUM around ; 
The rain in torrents on her fell. 
And midnight darkness hlack as hell, 
' Overspread the lonesome ground. 

" O faithless man,*' she cry'd, " thy vows 
" Were false as midnight air ; 

** Yet I forgive thee all my woes, 

** And such may you ne'er share." 

A louder clap of thunder broke, 

Red lightning round her fir'd ; 
A chilly dampness rent her cloak. 
With night's corroding dews she shook ; 

And on the heath expired ! ^ 



REUGIOUS COMFORT* 

'< CoMK unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. 

« Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am medL aad lowly 
in heart ; and ye shall fmd rest unto your souls. 
«« For, 

"My yoke is easy, and my burden light" 

Such was the language of a Saviour, when he invited man to repent- 
ance and happiness ; it was interesting and consoling, it was calculated 
to emancipate him from the chains of sin, and invest him only with the 
mild restraints of religion, of virtue ; it was calculated to excite en- 
deavour by inspiring hope, and to make him happy by inducing him to 
be good. 

PHILAKTREOPY. 

Amid the various (belings and passions which pervade the human 
breast, there is none so completely disinterested, or so productive •f 
internal content as the undisguised spirit of philantfaropy. Like mercy 
i( b twice blessed ; it ble9$e» him who ^veth and Aim who receiveth^^ 
Thus productive^ even in a temporal point of Tiew, U it not strange 
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that the dispositions (contracted by habit) of any should be barred 
against its admission. The world at large, Jew, Heathen, or Christian, 
is, in the eye of the Gr^t ** I AM," but one family ; yet some in op- 
position to, and in open rebellion ag^nst this divine tenet of our Cre- 
ator, presume to cherish the poisonous seeds of prejudice, and un- 
blushingly declare none but themselres, or those bom under the same 
climate, are or can be equally Tirtuons. That a parent should be more 
particularly attached to the offspring of his immediate house than to 
the children of the world at large is but natural ; yet should he not 
close his eyes against the personal or mental accomplishments or ac- 
quisitions of his neighbours, but be willing to admit that earthly per- 
fection rests not with himself or family alone, but is like the tar we 
breathe, diffused through Nature's works. We find it with the Hotten- 
tot, the Arab, the European, and the sarag^ of America. Then let us, 
for the sake of virtue, cherish the harmonious, the heavenly seeds of 
philanthropy — Let us, stript of prejudice (the bane of happiness,) value 
worth, where it is found, whether in a forest, or at the foot, or in the 
breasts of monarchs. This emanation from the glory of our God, phi- 
lanthropy, will enable lis to fulfil with delight his sacred mandate, 
" Do unto others, as you would they should do unto you." 

sei.f-compla6£ncy. 

Theee is a kind of stlfcomplacencj whigh arises solely from exces- 
sive self-conceit. A person under the influence of this foible imagines 
every thing which he says or does excellent, and every thing that be- 
longs to him superior to the very same thing in the possession of his 
neighbour. According to the common adage, his g^ese are all swans. 
This quality renders a man completely ridiculous, and is indeed utterly 
inconsistent with good sense and the obvious suggestions of common 
experience. • 

But there is also another kind of self-complacency, which is founded 
on solid and virtuous principles, and is the cause of one of the most 
substantial satisfactions which human nature can enjoy. I mean to enu- 
merate a few of the means which have a natural tendency to produce it. 

CHRISTIAN PIETY. 

The offices of christian piety are attended with pleasures of a species 
no less durable than exalted. It was this which induced Erasmus to 
declare in a serious sense, that there are no greater epicuret than frioiu 
chrutiatiM. What can contribute more to pleasure than the consequence 
of piety, the calm serenity of reliance and resignation I 
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To please one't-eelf, vuch U the hippy conititution of things, nothing 
cootnbates more efTectuaUy thsn the communicatUn of innocent pleasure 
to 0ther§, X say innocent pleasure ; for it is ^le nature of guiH to add 
a bitter infusion to the sweetest cup of human delight. 

CHRISTIAN CHAKITT. 

Act9 of pure chrUtiau charity, unmixed with ostentation, leave a relish 
behind them which few gratifications equal or resemble. I have no 
doubt but that the internal sensations of a truly charitable man, aAer 
having unostenUtiously relieved a person in g^at and urgent distress, 
are more pleasurable than those of the roost celebrated conqueror : and 
I imagfine the good Samaritan and Mr. Hanway enjoyed greater delight 
than was usually experienced by Alexander the Great, Caesar, Charles 
the Twelfth, Frederick King of Prussia, or Bonaparte. The blood 
0eems to run more smoothly in its channels after a benevolent action & 
•b that the delight of it, while perfectly pure, may at the same time be 
denominated a sensual pleasure. It is a delight also which may be re* 
called at wiU, and it affords peculiar solace under sickness and aflict aoa. 

As the state of roan is progressive. Providence has been pleased to 
ordain that the steps of his improvetnent should be attended with compla- 
cency. Whether the improvement is moral or mental, the pleasure is 
great which accompanies it. A roan feels himself rising in value by ev- 
ery new acquisition of good qualities. To be advancing more and ^ore, 
by daily approaches, to attainable perfection, is a state so pleasant, th%t 
it may be said to resemble the ascent up a beautiful hill, where the p(9a- 
pect over variegated meadows, meandering streams, fbrests« distant 
roofs and spires, become at every step more delightful. 

IKDUSTBT. 

Induttry, in laudable pursuits, is a never-failing source of internal 
satisfaction. It causes a pleasing succession of ideas, by bringing new 
objects, or a change of circumstances, continually in view. And if it is 
conversant with matters of importance, and attended with success, 
there is no state so happy as that of an induatrious man in the exercise 
of his skill and abilities. 

PASSIONS. 

To have tubdued aji irre^lar or exceenve paomon, and to have resisted 
a mean, a vicious, a degrading inclination, affords a pleasing conscious- 
ness of virtuous resolution ; a sensation so agreeable and flattering, as 
could not have been equalled by Indolgenoe <v compliance with it ; and 
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has this additional advantage, tbat it is not followed bj pun, remorse^ 
or any consequences which can occasion shame or sorrow. On the con- 
trary, after the gratification of vice or irregularity, a man feels himself 
little and low ; he despises himself, and recovers not his happiness til]> 
by contrition or amendment, he regains a due degree of self esteem. 

BAD MSN. , 

.Vo bad man, says the heathen poet, it a happy man, JVVms maliu Fe- 
Ux,^ He is perhaps for ever in pursuit of enjoyment ; but he feels agita- 
tions and anxieties that detract much from his pleasures ; and his reflec* 
tions upon them, and their consequences to himself^ his family, and ma^ 
ny others, become, at least in the solitary hours of dejection, ill health, 
or of night alone, extremely uneasy. 80 that it is not merely the dechu 
mation of a preacher, but the decision of experience arising from actual 
fact, which pronounces that a g^ood conscience is necessary to the true 
enjoyinentof life. 

A GOOD COKSOXBMCS. 

Ko man can have a conscience perfectly void of offence 1 but whoever 
has violated it reluctantly, and repented as oflen as he has transgressed, 
may be said to have a g^ood conscience ; and a treasure it is more to be 
desired than the golden stores continually brought from the East, by men, 
whom Providence suffers to become enormously rich, to shew that enor- 
mous riches are no decisive marks of its peculiar favor. 

How sweet the slumbers of him who can lie down on his pillow and 
review the transactions of every day without condemning himself! A 
ff99d eontdence is the finest opiate. The materia medica cannot supply 
one half so efficacious and pleasant ; and all the nabobs together, if they 
were to unite their fortunes in contribution, oould not purchase a similar 
one. 

GOOD HEALTH. 

^ Chod healths preserved by temperance and regularity, gives a swtet- 
ness to life, a pleasantness of feeUng, which no civil honors or aecular 
prosperity can bestow. 

VRUDBKTZAL ECOHOMT. 

Prudential ecMomf in the management of expenses, and the confining 
•f them to the certain income, so as not to be incumbered with debt, or 
distressed by the invention of ways and means to raise supplies for the 
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current 5re«r» exempt &om ten thoiisand pAinfiil •oUcUudef, and give an 
ease and calnmeaa of spirita unknown to the most opulent who posseta 
not this cautioa ; a caution equally required by prudence and common 
honesty. To see> in consequence of it, a family rising to independence^ 
not likely to be exposed to the scorn and ill usage of the world, affords 
a comfort mor« satisfactory than the fugacious pleasures of ostentatioua 
extraTagance. 

SSI.r BSTSBM. 

Self esteem founded on n^nal principles, is one of the first requisites 
to a happy life ; and to the honor of virtue and religion, Het it be remark- 
ed, that it is attunable only by a benevolent, a wise, a prudent conducts 
Men whe, by early education, by happi^ falling among good examples, 
by reading good books, and by forming good habits in consequence of 
all these advantagea, conduct themselves in all tbings with reason, with 
moderation, and with kindaeaa ;— these are they, who, after all the pre- 
tensions of voluptuousness, enjoy the most of this world ; for their hqi- 
pineas flows like a gentle stream uninterrupted in it« course, uniform and 
constant, while that of otbtrs is like a torrent, which dashes from rock 
to rock, all foam, all noise for a little while, till it is lost in the ocean, or 
wasted away by its own violence- It ia destructive of others, destruct- 
ive of itself and too turbulent to admit of pure tranquillity. 

LetthoM who have wander^ in pursuits which themselves are ready 
to aokBo^^edge delusive and unsatisfactory, resolve, l>y way of expert- 
ment, to try whether the pleasure of that self-esteem which arises frout 
rectitude of conduct, is not the most pleasing possession which the 
worid afibrds { whether it does not promote a constant cheerfulness and 
gaiety of heart, which renders life a continual feast The path of dutj, 
comparatively speaking, is strewed with flowers and sweetened with 
fragrance. To the timid, the slothful, and ill-disposed, the first en- 
trance may appear to be closed with briars ; but he who has courage to 
break through the difficulties raised by his own imagination, will find 
himself in as pleasant a walk as is to be found beneath the moonr Bu^ 
■will not draw a deceitful picture with the colours of rhetoric. MoS 
uneasiness and some sorrow must be the lot of every man in his present 
state ; I only contend that the pleasantness of wisdom and virtue is not 
fictitious, and that he who faithfully adheres to them will, upon the 
whole, ei\joy all the delight of which his nature and his situation render 
him capable. 

8BLFZSHHS8S. 

Many philosophers maintain that selfishness is the spring of all our 
activity. Whether their system is well founded or not, it is certain 
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that in pursuit of the pleasure of rational self-esteem, we may be as 
selBsh as we please without incurring the disg^race of meanness ; for to 
the indulgence uf this kind of selfishness it is necessary to cultivate 
every thing liberal, generous, useful, amiable. The pleasure arising 
from it is not unsocial, though it centres in self ; for it is not to be 
enjoyed but by promoting the good of society. The pleasure is the 
first reward which Providence has vouchsafed to assign to the honest 
efforts of humble virtue, a reward infinitely disproportionate to that 
t^served for it in a better state, but still of a pure, of a celestial nature, 
and great enough to excite the most ardent efforts in its acquisition. 

What happiness can subsist without this essential ingredient, self- 
complacency ? External circumstances are of no value without it. The 
gold loses its lustre, and the purple its glossy dye, without it Titles, 
. rank, power, property, the grrand idols of a prostrate world, are de- 
ceitful and empty whenever the delicious tranquillity of a mind soothed 
to rational complacency is a stranger to the bosom. 

There is this additional advantage in being pleased with one's self,, 
on solid reasons, that it puts one in g^ood humour with the world. All 
nature seems to smile with us ; and our hearts, dilating with conscious 
virtue and benevolence, feel a new delight in the communication of 
happiness. 

SXCESSIVE SEWSIBILITT. 

Belinda was always remarkably fbnd of pathetic novels, tragedies, 
and elegies. Sterne's' sentimental beauties were her peculiar favour- 
ites. 8he had indeed contracted so great a tenderness of sensibility 
from such reading, that she often carried the amiable weakness into 
common life, and would weep and sigh as if her heart were breaking 
at occurrences which others, by no means deficient in humanity, viewed 
with indifference. She could not bear the idea of killing animals for 
food. She detested the sports of fishing and hunting, because of their 
ineffable cruelty. She was ready to faint if her coachman whipt his 
horses when they would not draw up hill ; and she actually fell down in 
a fit on a gentleman's treading on her favorite cat's taU as he eagerly 
stooped to save her child from falling into the fire. 

Being rather of a romantic turn, she would frequently utter sentiment- 
al soliloquies on benevolence and humanity ; and when any catastrophe 
of a pathetic nature occurred, she generally gave vent to her feelings by 
writing a lamenution. I procured from one of her friends the follow, 
ing piece with liberty to present it to the public eye.— Belinda, it seems, 
was at her toilette, adorning her tresses, when an animalcule of no great , 
repute in the world, and who often obtrudes where he is not welcome. 
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fell from her beautiful treites on her neck. In the first emotioiif of her 
surprise and anger she seized the little wretch, and erushrd it betweea 
her nails, till it expired with a sound 

as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 

•->The noise and the sight of the Tiscera soon recalled her senaibilityy and 
she thot expressed it : 

** Thou poor partaker of Tttalitj, fiirewelL Life undoubtedly waa sweet 
to thee, and I have hastily deprived thee of it. But surely the world 
was wide enough for thee and me. And it was ungenerous to murder 
one who sought an asylum under my fostering protection. 

^ Because thou art minute we are inclined to suppose thee insensible. 
But doubtless thou hadst nerves and delicate seosations proportioned to 
tile fineness of thy organs. Perhaps thou hadst a partner of Uiiae affec* 
tions and a numerous progeny, whom thou sawest rising to maturit|; 
with parental deKght, and who are now left destitute of a protector in 
their helpless infeney. 

" Thy pain is indeed at ail end ; but I cannot help deploring the un- 
feeling cruelty of those who depf4ve the smallest reptile, to whom na- 
ture has given breath, of that life whieh, though it appears contemptible 
in the eyes of the thoughtless, ye^ is sweet to Uve meanest animal — wot 
sweet to thee, thou poor departed animalcule ! Alas, that I must now 
say tMM tweet to thee ! Did I possess the power fi^ resuscitation I would 
reanimate thy lifeless corpse, and cherish thee in the warmest comer of 
thy favourite dwelling place — ^But adieu forever ; for my wish is in vain. 
Yet if thy shade is still conscious, and hovers over the head it once in- 
habited, pardon a hasty act of violence, which I endeavor to expiate with 
the tear of sympathy and the sigh of sensibility." 

Flendo turgiduli rubentoeelU. 



No 3. 
VEGETABLB ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tbs cellular integument lies immediately beneath the cuticle, and 
generaHy exhibits a deep green colour. It ia very tender and succift<« 
lent. It extends over every part of the plant, and consists of veaiicles* 
utricles, and filaments, delicate in their texture, but very numerous^ 
which cross each other, in all directioni, and are so dote together as 
to form a continued coating. 
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Tliis ttibsUileo is fery conspicuous in the eldcr,(16) espccitlly at the 
time of sap. It is called cellular entelope by Du Hamel, parencbyma by 
Grew, bj Mirbel it is called herbaceous tissue as distinguished from 
parench^nna, by which last he means that part of the cellular tissue* 
which is continued into the la3rers of the bark. 

'The cellolar integument may be considered as the organ which sepa* 
rates the matter of transpiration, and which Serves to repair the cuti« 
cle, and to prevent the drying of the parts, which it covers. It is among 
the glands of this integument that digestion appears to be performed. 
The colouring matter of vegetables is here developed ; the light which 
penetrates the cuticle concurs in enlivening the colour i here, likewise^ 
oils and resin are found, and lastly it is from this that those various 
products of the organization are thrown off, which may be considere4 
as the excrements of the vegetable digestion. 

The authors referred to in No. 1, have treated so copiously of the 
cellular integument, as to render unnecessary any thing thai we could 
add to what we have already written. 

. (16) Sambucw Mgri, 

TRASK. 

TaasK was formerly well known in Boston as a drill officer. Such 
aa were under his tuition have never forgotten his lessons. The pas« 
sage being narrow for four abreast or a less number, or -obstructed, the 
order was. Double your files, or. Single file. When marching with locked 
arms, rather than wait for the passage to widen of itself, the above com- 
mand was commonly given— and my comrades generally had the good 
fortune to get safe along without bowing to a cellar door, or jostling f 
lady off the side walk. 

Seeing some hints in your 19th number to fbot pAsseng^rs in our 
streets, it struck me that they were -well meant if not wholly practicable, 
and I have accordingly since endeavoured to observe them in my 
walks-^my memory, however, does not always serve me, and I fre- 
quently find myself on the wrong side of the way, but immediately pass 
over to the other, I cannot say notwithstanding, that at present the 
common consent is obtained which our friend ^-O^ contemplated ; a 
•mall amendment, however, is I think apparent, we may therefore hope 
for more» and in the end some sort of system in our marches and coun- 
termarches. A recent and very pleasant occurrence must be recorded. 
Three young well dressed gentlemen were walking abreast with locked 
arms, on the side to which they were entitled, according to 
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meetrnf^ a Itdf , they soon took close order and obliqued a little to the 
UfU giving^ her the wall, and thus shewed much politeness without aof 
inconi^enience to thenselTes» or obliging the lady to step off of the edge 
•tone into the gutter. It was no small satisfaction to notice that the' 
return for this unusual civility was a courtesy. The blushing damsel, 
as if resolved never to be caught so again, passed to the other side. 
Of the young men, I said, Trask must have drilled your fathers* 
A^l 13. S. 

fFrom the CAromrfc, Jpril \9'^nUcipaiUn,J 
THfiATRB^MR. MORSE'S BENEFIT. 

Wk are happy to see announced for this evening's entertainment and 
for the benefit of Mr. Morse, Shakespear's justly celebrated tragedy 
of Lb AR, the part of Lear by Mr. Fa n xr bll. Mr. Morse's selection this 
evening for the entertainment of the public could not have been more 
happy. Mr. FwmelVt Lear ranks among the best dramatic efforts of 
thb accomplished and veteran performer; and Mrs. /lari^yt Cossb- 
X.XA is unrivalled in America. 

It is also understood, that Mr. Morse inll recite the celebated M^a- 
otbf of Robert Treat Paine, Jr. Esqr. on the death of Sir John Moors. 
When we recollect the effect given by this gentleman to the *' Paiiit 
Kisfo/* we anticipate as much pleasure as we ever experienced from 
Mr. Ooilvie's best recitations. 

With the proceeds of this benefit Mr. Morse hopes to vint the old 
world, with a view to pursue his studies in the histrionic art. If his own 
industry and the patronage of the public should be proportionate to 
his talents, fame will prepare for his reward an immortal amaranthine 
wreath. PH1L0-JDB.AMA. 

fFrom the Botton Gaxette^tanie date. J 
MR. MORSE'S BENEFIT. 
We understand that this gentleman intends to visit England, for the 
purpose of professional improvement t and, as the peculiar character- 
istick of his acting is a fine and well executed discrimination, we hare 
no doubt he will return from his European tour with such honours as 
will (Ratify our national pride. He has undertaken, this evening, a task 
of higfh ambition, by perfenning tite arduous character of Edgrttr, and 
reciting Mr. Paxns's Monody on the death of Sir /•An Mkore, This , 
poem is placed, by tbe best criticks who have seen it, among the best 
woij^s of Mr. Painb- who has arrange its imagery and its pathos in 
that judicious gradation, which b seldom observed in the more It^Fty 
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and impassioned elTusions of the bard. Mr. Morse has given us proof 
that his elocution is equal to the highest flights of passiofi and of poetry ; 
^and we anticipate a truly classic repast. We also hope that the receipts 
of the house will ** raUe the vinct* to waft him across the Atlantick. 

OBSERVAnONS. 

Wb have selected the above remarks from two of our daily papers, 
for the purpose of examining to the lltisfaction of our readers, how the 
event corresponded with the anticipation of the one, or justified the ob- 
servations of the other. 

A writer in the Mirror a few weeks sfaice observed something respect- 
ing our aptitude in discovering pufis cottateral ; we hesitate not in de- 
claring the former of the above extracts a puff direct, and a puff directly 
wroi^. Setting aside all considerations but those respecting Mr. 
Morse, the writer observes, in the first place, that " Mr. Morse's se- 
lection this evening for the entertainment of the public could not have 
been more happy." We think thkt for the entertainment of the public 
he could not have been more unhappy in selecting this tragedy — it had 
been performed so often, that it had lost all claim to novelty, and it is 
well known that novelty in person, exhibition, or principle, constitutes 
the chief excitement of public attention. The entertainments offered 
this evening were pot calculated to attract the public, nor do we be- 
lieve that the expectation of making money w«s Mr. Morse's primary 
object— but we think that Mr. Morse obtained his primary object ; his 
ambition had led him to attempt one of the most arduous characters 
of the drama— and his industry and his talents proved to the judicious 
- few that his ambition was not erected on a weak foundation ; but we 
have too high an opinion of Mr Morse's sense to suppose that he relied 
on the pecuniary proceeds of a benefit (so called) to enable him to visit 
the old world ; his talents and requisites, industriously cultivated, will 
ensure him success, and it will not be to the English public a repulsive 
introduction, when they are told he is an American. 

We are not in the secrets of the cabinet, but we presume that the ex- 
ertions of this evening, produced to Mr. Morse nothing — but fame. 

It is no office of friendship to praise indiscriminately ; the difficulties 
incurred by the personation of Mad Tom we believe we have seen 
surmounted with more ease and better efftct ; and in this part of the 
arduous undertaking, we think Mr. ^ Morse, must yield the palm to Mr. 
Caulfield and Mr. Mills : in the natural character of Edgar, Mr. Morse 
excelled. 
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MOVOST. 

iitt old ThDothrat yield tlie prbe. 

Or both divide the erowby 
He raif'd a orartal to the tkiet» 

She brought mn angel down. 
During the recttation of the menodj we kaew not which the more tm 
admire, the author or the orator ; indeed wo alnaoat fancied that we be- 
held both in one. We are near the cloae of our weekly labour, and can 
•aybwtMllei ws ahaH theraibre only obaerve, that we think Mr. Merae 
in the first inttance, highly indebted to Mr. Paine for the opportunitj 
MeadadnUe Mau a dj i a ib tdad him of exhibiting the noblest oflua tal- 
ents ( and in the neat» that Mr. Paine having thought proper hitherto to 
withhold it from the press, could not have more excited an increased de^ 
aire of the admiivrs of sterling poetry to witness it in print, than by 
committing his fame to the oratorical powers and discriminating seaae 
of Mr. Morse. , m\ 

C$ MNHuai colisii. 

THEATRE— BUND BOY. 
To deny that there is a considerable interest excited in an Andienoe 
witnessing a representation of thb piece would be a paradox in tivtli, 
and an act of injustice to the dramatic cfiUsions of the author { nay 
we further think, though wo eannot approve of his managtmeM of the 
characters introduced, in toto, that with equal materials he could pto- 
duce upon a second trial a structure more equally poised in eifect, and 
consequently mcffe creative of continued approbation. The last scene of 
this Helo Drama from the power of incidents and situation touched o«r 
feelings with electric force and drew from our ready hands the warmeat 
attestations' of the mind's approval>— Tet is the means of this wished lor 
toute ensemble so laboriously prolonged that our theatric fancy waa 
almost drowsied before its expectation was realized. 

KXMO NOBODY, XSq. 

Sia^ — A reader of youf valuable paper wishes to ask, if that speci- 
men of walking the rope, as was exhibited in Charleston on Saturdajr 
last, has a tendency to promote in the minds of youth any advantage, or 
whether such odious practices will not mislead them to ** commit foUgr 
by choice," that they may obtain the applauae of lools. 

S^tmh 16 Jprtl, 1810. Yours, &c. A PABENT. 

We are sorry we are obliged to omit what we had prepared in jua- 
tice to Mrs. Claude, on her performance of the Bomp, which was indeed 
excellent. This b brief but deserved praise. 
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No. 24.] Eoetony Saturday^ April 38, 1 8 10. [Vol. I. 

CARTS. 

We have observed a great carelessness prevaitfftg among the cartmen 
«f this town. Some w.ill leave their carU in the middleiif the street to 
the great obstruction of other carriages ; some leave their horses so 
long unattended to, that the animals become impatient of their driver's 
idleness, and start forward of their own accord ; the confused calls of 
the occasional witnesses of such incidents tend only to alarm the horses, 
4nd they pursue their course with careless speed, to the great amuse* 
ment of some part of the community, but to the afBicting pain and dan* 
ger of the other. We have noticed with great satisfaction the activity 
of the town officers in checking these improprieties, but they cannot be 
every where at once. As men who disdain to make a sense of duty to 
their fellow creatures their rule of action are vulnerable principally in 
their purses, would it not be well to impose a severe finetm the owners 
of all carriages that are met in the streets without their drivers, and not 
only make such owners liable, but make them pay? 

We know that hackmen, cartmen, truckmen, and private coachmen 
jDonsider the streets as exclusively their right, and think that they are 
privileged in driving straight on, how many children soever may be in 
their way ; but if these gentlemen would condescend to reflect that 
they as oflen, at least, obstruct the paths of foot passengers, as children 
obstruct their course, they might humble themselves so far as to believe 
that turning a little on one side to save the life of an innocent infant or 
a feeble old roan would not be very derogatory to their humanity. 

PUBLIC GENEROSITY. 
This is a subject of which as of many other non-entities, we hear a 
greu deal said, without one solid proof of its existence. Public gen- 
erosity is about as much to be depended upon as Pan-aceas, Panadas, 
47 
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or Pan-tkmoiuums. It may be the subject *of a hiry tale« but woe be 
to that man who makes it his object of reliance. The following extract 
from history, with many others that might be salected« will shew iiow 
trifling are the hopes wise men should indulge of experieociog^ public 
generosity when it is wanted. 

BCLISAAXUS. 

BeLisARius was general of all the forces under the Emperor Jus- 
tinian the Firsty a man of rare, valour and virtue *^ be had overthrowa 
Uie Persians, Goths, and Vandals i had taken the kings, of these people 
ill war, and sent them prisoners to his master ; he had recovered Silicic 
Africa, and the greater part of Italy. He had done all this with a small 
. number of soldiers, and less cost : he restored military discipline by his 
authority, when long lost ; he was allied to Justinian himself ; and a 
man of that uncorrupted fidelity, that though he was offered the kiog- 
dom of luly, he refused it. This great man, upon some jetloasy and 
groundless suspicion, was seized upon, his eyes were put out, his bo«se 
rifled, his estate confiscated, and himself reduced to that nberable 
stale and condition, as to go up and down in the common road with this 
form of begging : '* Give one half-penny to poor BeliMriuf, whom Urtmc 
raised, and envy hath overthrown." 

caATZTuna. 

To PAL OsMAN, who had received his education in the 8era|^0j was, 
in the y^ 1698, about the age of tweoty-ftve, sent with the Sultan's 
orders to the Bashaw of Cairo. He travelled by land to Said ; and be- 
ing afraid of the Arabs, who rove about plundering passengert and cam- 
vans, he embarked on board a Turkish vessel bound to Damietta, a cttj 
on the Nile. In this short passage they wete attacked by a Spanisk 
))rivateer« and a xtvy bloody action ensued. Topal Osman here gave 
the first proofs of that intrepidity by which he was so often gSgnafiiwI 
afterwards. The crew animated by his example, fought with great 
bravery ; but superior numbers at last prevailed, and Oamao waa taken 
prisoner, after being dangerously wounded in the arm and thigh. 

Osroan*s gallantry induced the Spanish captain to pay him particular 
regard : but his wounds were still in a bad way when he wat earned to 
Malta, where the privateer went to refit. The wound is his thigh WJkM 
the most dangerous ; and he waa laae of it ever after ; for which he 
Iiad the name of Ttpal^ or cripple. 

At that time Vincent Amaud, a native of Bfttaeilkt, WM eo aman d fr 
of the port at Malta ; who, as hit busiacM required, went mi boaid (be 
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piivateet as sbon is she csme to anchor. Osrasoi no sooner saw Amaud, 
than he said to him, ** Can you do a i^nerous and gallant action ? Ran- 
som' me : and take my word you shall lose nothing by it.** Such a 
request from a slave in chains was uncommon ; hut the manner in 
Tgrhidi it was ddiTcred made an knpressioii upon the Frenchman, who, 
turning to the captain of the priyateer, asked what he demanded for 
the ransom. He answered, 1000 sequins, (near 500^) Amaud, turning 
to the Turk, said, "I know nothing of you; and would you have me' 
nsk 1000 sequins on your word ?•* **Each of us act in this," replied the 
Turic, **with consistency. I am in chains, and therefore try every- 
method to recover my liberty ; and you may have reason to distrust the 
irord of a stranger. I have nothing at present but my bare word to give 
you ; nor do I pretend to assign any reason why you should trust to it. 
I can only say, that if you incline to act a g^erous part, you shall have 
no reason to repent." The commander, upon this, went to make his 
report to the Grand Master, Don PereUos. The air with which Osman 
delivered himself wrought so upon Amaud, that he returned immedi- 
ately on board the Spanish vessel, and agreed with the captain for 600 
sequins, which he paid as the price of Osman's liberty. He put him on 
board m vessel of his own, and provided him a surgeon, with every 
thing necessary for his entertainment and cure. 

Osman had mentioned to his benefactor, t^at he might write to Con- 
stantinople for the money he had advanced; but, finding himself in the 
hands of a man who had trusted so much to his honour, he was em- 
boldened to ask another favour ; which was, to leave the payment of 
the ransom entirely to< him. Amaud discerned, that in such a case 
things were not to be done by halves. He a^freed to the proposal with 
& good grace ; and shewed him every other mark of generosity and 
friendship. Accordingly'Osinan, as soon as he was in a condition, set 
«at again upon his voyage. 

The French colours now protected him from the privateers. In a 
short time he reached Damiett«, and sailed up the Kile to Cairo. No 
soon^ was he arrived there, than he delivered 1000 sequins to the mas- 
ter of the Teasel, to be paid to his benefketor Amaud, together with 
some rich frirs ; and he gave to the master himself 500 crowns as a 
present He executed the orders of th^ Sultan Kis master with the 
BaiSiaw of Cairo ; and settmg out for Constantinople, was the first who 
brtmgfht the news of his slavery. 

The fkroor received from Amaud in such circumstances made an 
inprestibn upon a generous minid too deep ever to be eradicated. 
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Daring the whole courte of hit life he did not eeate, by letters uiA 
other acknowledgmrhts, to testify hit g^titude. 

In 1715 war was decUred between the Venctitnt and Tarkt. The 
Grand Alxir, who had projected the inrasion of the Morea, aasembled 
the Ottoman army near the itthmtis of Corinth, the only past by vittcii 
this peninsula can be attacked by land. Topal Otman wat ehat^ped with 
the command to force the past ; which he not only executed tueceitftt^ 
ly, bat aAerwards took the city of Corinth by atsault For this terrieo 
he was rewarded by being- made a Bashaw of two tails. The next year- 
he served as a lieutenant-general ander the Grand Yizir at the siege of 
Corfu, which the Turks were obliged to abandon. Otman staid throe 
days before the place, to secare and conduct the retreat of the OttoiMA 
troops. 

In 1722 he was appointed Seraskier (General in Chief) and had the 
command of the army in the Morea. When the consult of the different 
nations came to pay their receipts to him in thit quality, he distinguisk* 
ed the French by peculiar markt of kindnets and protection. ** Inibrm 
Vincent Amaud (says he) that I am the happier in my new dignity aa it 
enables me to serve him. Let me hare hit ton in pledge of our firieod* 
ship, and I will chargfe myself with making hit fbrtnne." Accordingly 
Arnaud's son went into the Morea ; and the Seraskier not only made him 
presents, but granted him privlleget and advantages in trade, wfaidk 
toon put him in a way of acquiring an ettate. 

Topal Osman's parts and abilities soon raised him to a greater com* 
mand. He was made a Bashaw of three tails, and Beglerb^ of Hqoia- 
nia, one of the g^atest governments in the eminre, and of the g r ea t est 
importance from its vicinity to Hungary. 

His residence during his government was at H3r8sa. In the year W, 
Vincent Amaud and his son waited upon hinv there, and were received 
with the utmost tenderness. Laying aside the Bashaw and governor, he 
embraced them, caused them to be served with sherbet and perfvmea, 
and made them sit upon the same sofit with himself; an honour hot 
rarely bestowed by a Bashaw of the first order, and hardly ever to e 
Christian. After these marks of distinction, he sent them away loided 
with presents. 

In the great revolution that happened at Constantionplei aeno 1736^ 
the Grand Vizir Ibraham perished. The times were so tumttltaryrtkat 
one and the same year had seen no ftVer than three successive Vizire, 
In September, 1731, Topal Osman was called from his govemmcot to 
fin this place ; which, being the highest in the Ottomsn empire^' 
fXd perhaps tl^ highest tbat any subject in the world enjoys, is 
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jivays dangerous, aad was then greatly so. He no sooner arrived 
at Constantinople, to take possession of his new dignity, than he de- 
sired the French amhassador to inform his old benefactor of his ad- 
Tan<;enient ; ajid that he should hasten to Constantinople, while things 
remained in their present situation ; adding, that a Grand Yizjr seldom 
kept long in his station. 

In the month of January, 1732, Amaud, with his son, arrived at Con- 
stantinople from Malta, bringing with him variety of presents,, and 
twelve Turks whom he had ransomed frpm slavery. These by com- 
mand of the Vizir, were ranged in order before him. Vincent Amaud, 
now seventy-two y/ears of «ge, with his son, was bro||fbt beibre Topal 
Osman, Grand Vizir of the Ottoman empire. He received them in the 
presence of the gr^at officers of state with the utmost marks of affection. 
Then turning to those about him, and pointing to the ransomed Turks, 
** Behold (says he) these your brethren, now enjoying the sweets of lib- 
erty, after having g^roaned in slavery : this Frenchman is their deliverer. 
I was myself a slave, .loaded with chains, streaming with blood, and 
covered with wounds : this is the man who redeemed and saved me ; 
this is my master and benefactor : to him I am indebted'for life, liberty, 
fortune, and every thing I enjoy. Without knowing me, he paid, for 
me a large ransom, sent me away upon my bare word, and g^ve me 
a ship to carry me. Where is there a Mussulman capable of such 
generosity ? 

While Osman was speaking, all eyes were fixed upon Arnaud, who 
held the Grand Vizir^s hands closely locked between his own. The 
Viiji then asked both father and son many questions concerning their 
situation and fortune, heard their answers with kindness and attention, 
asdthen ended with an Arabic sentence, Aio^ah Kerim ! (the provi- 
dence of God is great !) He made before them the f distribution of 
the presents they had brought : the greatest part of which he sent to 
the Sultan, the Sultana mother, and the Kisler Aga, (chief of the black 
eunuchs ;) upon which the two Frenchmen made their obeisance and 
retired. 

After this ceremony was over, the son of the Grand Vizir took them 
to his apartments, where he treated them with great kindness. Some 
time beibre- they left Constantinople, they had a conference in pri- 
vate With the Vizir, who divested himself of all state and ceremo- 
ny. He let them understand, that the nature of his situation would 
not penkiit him to do as he desired, since a minister ever appears in the 
eyes of many to do nothing without a view to his own particular interest ; 
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•dfiny, tiMt % Bvt^w ww lord and mufi&p^ liif ttwa pfotinoe } but 
tlMathcCf>adTt«ir«tCrMi#inlki«ylflli>daMMtW't!iMittrtkanhiiMfltf 

He cMned Utom to be amply paid lor the r— nil of the Tttlkt, sad 
likeviM pvocured Umi payment of a debt wbieb tfiey bxAed oo eedea- 
perate^ He alM nede tbem Urge pretenU in money, and gare tbem am 
ordar lor taking a loading of eom at Saloniea ; vkkb waa BMy to be 
Ttiy profttalila^ aa the espoftatMi of oem from that part bad been rar a 
long time ptobabited. 

Aa bia gntitude waa witbevt b—adi, bia Hberality waa tbe aaae. 
fiia bebairioiff to bia benefketor demonstrated tbat greatneaa of aool 
wbicb ilii|iUja^iii1f m every action «f hit liie. And tbia bdrnvioor 
muit appear the mom generoua, when it it eonndeved what 4 
and avertion tbe prijudieea of edncatioa c re a t e in a ToHi 
Cbrittiana. 



ELUA..^ P0em, 

In former timet, when oa GoliimbIa*t there. 
Her tont bad witneta'd independcnoe't birth. 

When Matt ach ttt e ttt Tiew'd the tterling ore. 
And wjth her patriot Tirtae ttamp*d ttt worth. 

That h,w*d a soldier in true honour reared. 
One, whom proud Romant would be proud to own, 

Tbe mijeity oCawa inbim appesr'df 
Mercy iu crown* Mid liberty Hs tbrene. 

Fn>m bis own breast each generous thought bo draw. 
Its source untainted— the full stream waa dear. 

U^ sought not honour from exterior shew, 
ButUK>kMwi Mm f afldlbnndtfie^sJdfer there. 

His sons in battle fought-^ battle died, 
Hia country's freedom cboBk'd each half abed tear, 

One only daughter liv'd, his age^s pride. 
Her form ancAoftfrnf, and beraelf moat dear . 

The happy parenta, fearing n»disgidae» 
nae»d all their hopea on Um their o^f ehiia, 

lut food afieetion olUa veils those eyoii, 
"Wbicb fcason (^eas to A mind b^;uU*d. 
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She lo¥*d-rber p ii fl PU ■ l ist this solewi tliem% 
fiop^d in their botoiM wm ropot'd each lhoQ|f^, 

Each tender seiifti»ent» each passing dneasK 
That could ^ndwvleooe in a^heaftSDtaiigiit. • 

Eliza lov'd-4Mi4 love nfiftlt at firsts 

Mantled her hoaomr-but with fis^Ueraytr ' 
Till on a sudden in full sway it bursty 

And dazzled xeasoR ^dlh it^ Aa^hiag blise. 

Farewell to duty-*>farewell eytry thouf^t 

That Tirtue sanotioa'd, confidence inspir'd ; .... 

Maternal fiondn^ss now. no more was sotpghH 

Her lather's virtues now no more inspir'd. ' 

Her changing mind had warp'd her judgment too. 

Now, not her reason^ but her fancy viewM $ 
She saw a soldier, and she thought him true. 

Because she knev her father to be,good. 

Stem virtue dwells noti|i external mien, 

^Tis but hypocrisy that's ever masked ; * 

In low brow'd huts the native soul is seen. 

In lofUer mansions is our judgmeni task'd. 

No more each parent's anxious breast was nigh. 

The fond cepos^ory of virtne'b fttr. 
She shunn'd the ear might startle at a sigh. 

She shunn'd the eye that might surprise a tear. 

/ 
And proudly trusting to her strength of mind. 

She dar'd temptatiflo, anooous to eaoel : 

Without experience, t» her weakness bHnd, 

Trusting she ne'ev eatdd fall— she trusting ftll 



PRAISE OF WOMAN. 

Jly <Ar wSttlAsr s^Me Natural Bridge. 

Woman ador'd! tile power h thbie 
To make aU spots alike divme ! ' 
Persuasion on thy sweet lip dwells^ 
Soft Pity in thy bosom swells ! 
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Hiere't mehing miuic in \hj iigli« 
There's brightest heaT'n in thine eye ! 
*Mid bleik Kamschatka's frozen snow^ 
Or Equinoctial's fervid glow i 
From Andes* height to Belgia's plain. 
Thy presence charms the wide domain ! 



EVBNIKG AT OCCOQUAN. 

9Y TH)B SANK. 

[TV vUiagt of Oecoquan i> utuated on a little river of the tame name, •mludi 
falU into the Potovnnac, Jto inhabitanto are people catted Quakert, with 
whom the author oftheoe otanzae once patted a tummer,^ 

Slow the sdenm sun descends, 
Evening's eye comes rolling on ; 
Glad the weary traveller bends 
f\ • To thebanks of Occoquan. 



^i 



\ 



^7^ liO ! the moon with (Jberless light 

In the stream beholds her face. 
Shedding lusti^iffer the night 
As she runs h^ norious race. 

'/ 

See the bsck along the shor^^ 
Larger to the prospect grow. 
While the sea-boy bending o'er. 
Chides the talking waves below. 

Still the bosy mill goes round. 
And the miller plies his care ; 
IVearying Echo with the sound. 
Waited by the balmy air. 

Here no negro tills the ground. 
Trembling, weeping, woe— begone > 
liberty is ever found 
On the banks of Occoquan ! 
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No. 4. 
VEGETABLE ANATOMY. 

BARK AND LIBBR. 

tJuzHBR the cellular in^gument is the bark. The number of ita lay- 
era is various, the innermost being called the Uber. 

In some roots the bark is very thick ; in the carrot, the 99^ or more 
generally the yellow part is all bark. In the parsnep, it is no les9 evi- 
dent. In the tumep, it is much thinner, though equally distinct from 
the wood or body of the root ; in the dandelion, it is nearJiy twice as 
thick as the woody part. 

The bark contains a great number of woody fibres i these when sepa- 
rated by maceraUon exhibit in general a kind of network. 

In a family of plants to which the m^zereon belong^, the fibres 
of the liber have a white silk-like appearance. In the lace ba^k, 
of Jamaica, they may be separated by lateral extension into an elegit 
lace. In the old bark of the fir tribe, nothing of this kind is discernible. 

The bark of the cluster pine, which is some inches in thickness, is 
separable into thin porous layers. 

The bark of oaks, twenty or thirty years old, if cut and exposed to 
the weather, separates into many fine thin layers, of a similar, though less 
delicate, texture to the lace bark of Jamaica. All these layers, in jt liv- 
ing state, are closely connectedv with each other by the cellular texture 
which pervades the vegetable body in geneml, as well as by transverse 
vessels. 

The vessels of the bark shall be mentioned in our next. 



EASTER SUNDAY. 

Hb, ''was crucified, dead and buried ; he descended into hell ; (he 
was put bdto a sepulchre) on the third day he ro9e again (a-rose) from 
the dead— and ascended into heaven." 

Our Sabbaths l^ore very seldom if ever been engaged in so very 
satisfactory a manner as was this. Mr. Whitney, of Quincy, at the 
meeting house on Jamaica Plain delivered with a ton6 and expression 
which reminded us of the invitation of our Saviour, '* Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, tor of them is the kingdom 
of heaven,'* an excellent lecture on the duty of the professors of the 
christian religion. In his discourse shone, with the mild radiance of 
truth, the real lustre of religibn ; visible as the orb of day they daily 
witness in its rising, to the most uninstructed of his congregation. 
48 
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'Si the lower meetiiig house we were in the aAernoon delig^Med witk 
ihe tweet hsurroony of doetrine from Dr. Klrldand ; it was sweet, bc- 
oMse it was harmonious, snd it was harmonious because In unison 
wuh our feelings. A Savkinr bad died for our redemptkm^p^a the 
day of which this was the aomreMary be badnien fram hia sfipnhhptt 
We were prepared for all the cschaBtaeoU of &eiittg and w« were aBi|iiy 
gpratlAcd. Gire us religion in its mMd, affable, encouraging, ennnhlinft 
and NAtiva form, and we may' speak with the voice of milfions ia my* 
lug, T/ti9 ynU do M9 §094, 

In the evening wc confess that we expected tbnl the skdn «f ivligms 
thread would baYe l>een presented to us In am entangled form aft the 
Park -street meeting house ) but it was not with a smaA degree of astis. 
faciion that we listened in thi9 place to a sermon at least divested of 
contrary principles and tenets to these to which we bad beibre attend- 
ed with delight. Mr. Godman, though he lArded no clue by which iha 
customary attendants at this meeting house might eac^ie from the 
labvrinth in which they may have been before involved, defivered a 
(comparatively) mild discourse* confinini^ Uaseelf t» iueh p t ineipt es 
and doctrines as are and must be readily acknowledged as just, by alL 
lie preached to the reeuon, and not to tbe fenre of his o uug ie gti oa u 
He therefore pleased, and did not terrify. 

MR. STEPHENSON'S BENEFIT. 

I X tbe former part of this paper we have said something of what is 
commonly called pubKc generosity. We think ourselves justified in 
the observations we then made, by subsequent' occurrences : Mr. Ste- 
vetison, at least, by U)e usual pufis in the daily papers, oblique, eoflate- 
ral, or direct, has been represented as a gentleman, in his employmeiit 
iiuclHg^^nt, acti\e, and obliging. That he is really so no one can deny. 
Cut to this, we will add that he connects with his necessary dudes nn 
inclination and ability to join with them an extraordinary paticnee aod 
forbearance, discernible perhaps not to individuals who may occasiott- 
ally purchase tickets, but to those who look somewhat deeper hito ku* 
man nature, and human lictions. 

From the puffs, fbr we can call them nothing else, that appeared at 
our public journals, we should have supposed that the boxkeeper^S beo* 
eiit would have been a crowded one. That Mr. Stevenson deserved a 
full house is undeniable ; but, alas ! between merit and its reward there 
is a great gulph fixed by public inattention. TO the Aofianr, thereft>re, 
not of the public but the individuals of the town of Boston, or of tlmt 
part of them who haye been obliged by hit cxtraordiMry civilitie>» we 
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have to record tliat there were many seats in the boxes unappropriated 
aad disengaged on this c^rening. 

We hATe acquired an admirable skdl i^ arithmetic ; we can all cal* 
culatei ao that 4 f there should be proved a. trifling balance (iu£ from the 
mippMod creditor to the debtor on the settlement of accouitfjiji ptiereH 
wiU atrike the balancs. But if iateg^rijty is not rewarded, poliiS/i1i;iU t^k« 
lis place. 

Our tecelleetioD is ezdtedto a oiroumstonce perhap9^muait)g. Mr^ 
Brandon formerly kept the box ofiice at Covent, Garden Theatre^ in I^n- 
don. A play was announced which foreboded crowded bo^es* A gien- 
tleman unknown to Mp. Brandon sent him a hamper of wine, with his 
coropliroents and thanks for the civilities be had experienced from him 
during^ the winter, (which by the- bye were noneO informing him at the 
same time that he intended to leave London on the morrow. The morrow 
eame, and the gentleman, m the morrow, sent to Mr. Brandon and in- 
formed him that he was aceidetUaUy detained in town, and being so, he 
should be glad to visit the theatre that evening if a box could be ob- 
tained. It ia hardly necessary to add that a box va» secured for him, 
and that in the moat fashionable part of the theatre. The corollary 
is, that if the public will not support honest men, they mHSt ejidure 
rogues. . , 



MRS. DARLErs BENEinT. 

So far as our means of information hav^ extended, and so far as our 
own judgment could sanction opinion^ Mrs Darley is deservedly and 
avowedly the favorite of this strange monster called the Public — well — 
what then ? every one loves her ; why ? because they cannot help it. 
Every one receives pleasure from her performances and retires pleased 
with the accurate delineation of character, she at all times exhibits. 
*But this lady, amiable not less in private life than, in her delighting and 
natural representations pf virtuous characters on the stage, was subjected 
to the mortification pf witnessing an audience, composed only of tlie few 
who have hearts to feel, and honour to unfold their feelings. 

From the applause, which we. might be generally justified in calling 
an affectionate applause, which she had constantly experienced during 
^e past winter/ we had entertained hopes that her name alone would 
have attracted a numerous attendance. We have only to regret that her 
own merits and those of the authors of the pieces, judiciously,if not with 
policy selected* experienced to inadequate a reward. 
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Thb fbllowinf^ letter was received too Ute for insertton accor^ng te 
our general syi tern ; but with pleaiure to ourBelres, and doaMeM to 
the satisfaction of the reflecting part of our readers, we insert it hi that 
})6Hion afthe work usually appropriated to less serious subjects. Oar 
kmiablo borrespondent must, however, etcuse us for the omission c»f the 
prcKminary articles. We did not arrogate to ourselves the honour of 
being per»9naHy addressed in the last. It appears evidently that otir 
paper was only made the medium of her excellent observations fo her 
friend. The printers ipade a mistske in copying the contents on the 
cover, fbr which we apologize to" her. We conld not heHeve (so little 
do we know of the world) that any lady would address a letter to a 
gentleman, though the editor of a pttblic paper; but a something like 
pride intimates to us that even should that ever be the case, the lad/ 
would have no g^eat cause of anger or impatience. 

MY DEAR JOSEPHINE, 

By a more explicit address and siirnature than my last I again direct 
to you a few general observations, feeling, that to you they will be ac- 
ceptable, however triflingly my opinion will weigh iii the great scale of 
human action. I do not presume much edification can be derived frota 
one who has little else to boast than the corucioumett of her inability to 
eflTcct any thing worthy your consideration. 

The satisfaction that is derived from freely communicating sentiments 
without embarrassment, and feelings without disguise, to those whose 
■uperior intelligence we cannot but respect no less than the virtues of 
their heart* reminds me of the remarks of the ingenious and elegant 
St Pierre upon the privilege of letters — what he applies to general liter- 
erature may be also felt in epistolary communications. In conversation 
the mind is necessarily in a degree shackled by ihe feelings that arc, 
attached to a knowledge of the civilized world. Term them pride or 
.what jrou will, still the reality exists of a kind of embarrassment in otmX 
communications, in a feeling delicate mind, even of the most frank and 
virtuously independent. But in expressing our sentiments on paper, 
there is at the time no satirical eye to make us feel the futility of our 
remarks ; no malignant sneer (to excite the flush of indignation) at the 
involuntary effusions of a warm and upright nature ; no tittering folly and 
stupid vacancy to annoy and wonder at the temerity to comment where 
we should consciously feel our inferiority. But there is a g^tif>'ing^ 
kind of retirement from immediate observation for that within ourselves. 
We forget tho world and wish to be forgotten by it. We resort to 
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memory only in order to be c&pable from our experience as well %s in- 
tuition, of disoriminatiBg between real beauty and deformity in the vari- 
ous grade* >n which they are presented to the world : The beauty of 
n atural and acquired excellence in the practice of a useful life through 
mil its courses of benevolence and wisdom, the deformity natural and 
ac({uired, in the destitution of erery thing like virtue. Glancing throtigh 
every action, impressing every lineament of the countenance, and eom- 
snuntcating its dissonance even to the tones of the voice Every thing 
indeed attached to it bears its impression, and partakes of its nature. 
And it is by .experience only, we can accurately decide upon the effecta 
of each, though from a natural impulse, experience but confirms the 
deeision of our feelings. 

There are implanted in the human mind seeds to produce the finest 
flowers, if we do not suffer the weeds to choak them ere they rise to 
perfection. " Man is bom good," sayM0t Pierre, *' it is society that 
renders him wicked.** "Without admitting this principle to its extent, 
society (bndoubtedly corrupts many a mind According to the good 
fbrttme, I may term it, of the selection of associates in the setting out 
in life is the progress of virtue, in common minds, in a great measure 
advanced. For you will allow example has more power than precept. 
Practice must confirm a fine theory or all its well spun lessons are of 
no avail. Though some possess a native energy of character, that ren- 
ders their movements the decisions merely of their own virtuous minds, 
yet ordinary characters do not often take the pains to select a course 
of action for themselves, but follow those who are willing or seek to 
lead them : and as their good or evil fortune at first prevailed is the 
character impressed, and their future destiny too often fixed. The 
roost ordinary mind is certainly strengthened and improved by associat- 
ing with its superior, as the greatest is benefited by communicating 
with its equal. I have always conceived that for mutual benefit people • 
of lively and brilliant imagfinations should communicate most with those 
of cool strength and depth of understanding, polished with at least a 
degree of elegance to engag^e the attention. The cold logician will best 
model the ardours of fancy of the imaginative enthusiast, and its splen-' 
dours will best stimulate into exertion the calmness of the logician. 
For if two beings possessed merely with the inventive genius of imagin- 
ation, without that just perception of real lifis which can alone give them 
an insight into things and themselves, communicate only with each 
other, they will go through the world in a perpetual delusion, and the 
common events of life will be too insipid to engage them from their airy 
(dreams. In looking around the world they turn from it in disgust, %t 
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findk^f M (kw oii}«ott to mm ver ffae liigli wtdugHt pwCorte of tUr w* 
A|^tiofit«> And ihtU if tlM ooid CAkakfting^ mmthtnurticMM^ petseMc^ 
bngiamUr wSth tfortttion t>f cliftt<tci€r» i«>e«U all te ■ifcftwtw bat 
tfaoM who aloiie can conpuU with .Ittm juimbcrt and nieaaiuc% ftW 
natnw lanrotir of bn miad muftt iii Una be deadcocdi and be witt be ■■» 
ogpMt^^mny oobW action . Tbe pleaaiag^ fecrealiona of life, tke wor^ 
of feiiMMi aad taste, will alV alike be int ipid to bim. He will be an isw 
ylr>ea«t oa«iipaiHO» evwrio tboae ca|>ablt of ettimatia|r bit exoeUeoce 
in tbat, Ibr whicb be hat aacriAced Im life: For Mob ia tbe powerof 
babit, tbat tbe kMre and attention to any •cientlAa portttit inereatea 
with Ita MO. Wv Sod no two minda exactly aimilar, even in fptataen, 
tbere must be lifffbts and shades that are heif^bteoed or obscured by ^ 
band of tbe master, tbat retoi>cbe^ thein. An iaj^oions, but cb i mcri eal 
writer in order to stinuiate everyone to tbe exertion of their eapactticH 
denies the existence of tbe Mfiw swperiority of one mind to asotber ^ 
and asserts tbat tbe cause albne of tbe differenoa ia tbe cbaracter of 
mankind, ia, tbat no two individual* receive tbe same edaostioa, faf 
which, be means tba edocatina tbat chance supplies by placing us m 
• p p asi f aitnations^ I reflected upon its possibility, and found ^xptri- 
eaee'the best proof of its &Uaey : And as at required all his ingenuily to 
counteract tbe contradictions it must perpetually give to bis systemt 
be allows tbat tbe organiaation is not exactly similar, some being more 
sensible to tbe impression of one object than another, and to good for- 
tune tbat placed that object in view at tbe period the mind was most 
open to receive its impreasion, were they indebted for their superion^ 
ov«r otbera. The assertion may be calculaUd to produce a &vo«rable 
afieet, aa the finest talents are often buried fi*om indolence and nneasa- 
neas. Exertion, industry, and perseverance unquestionably will do 
much, but nature and good fortune more. Some bein^ bom wkb a gen- 
ins tbat waits only for an opportunity to strike out in some path, in all 
its lustre, though it uniortuoately may sometimes be boned because no 
aoeh opportunity oflSered. M^ilat others are ao very limited in their 
eapacities, that through life they remain enveloped in darkness, sod ao 
efibrt-of human skill can awaken them to delifbt Education mv 
•tJ!«ngtbcn tbe weakest mind, but it cannot create one. '< Besiod," sa^ 
. tbe inindtable Dr. Johnson, '* divides mankind into three orders of intel* 
lect ; tbe first place belongs to him who can by his own powera disceni 
what ia right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter motlros of action. 
Tbe second is claimed by him who ia witting to bear ijistmctaon, and 
can perceive right and wrong when they are shewn him by. aaotbcr. 
Bot be who has oakber neutcMsa aor dool^ who can aeitbcr find tbe 
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WBjr by' hntmtMf nor «rill be led by others^ ii s wretob wkbeol qm op 
vmhte/' Tbe Jbnt is oi eovrae the nost rlipe, as it implies a fbn4 of 
Offigiaal matter, whieh }• gWcn but to « few. The second Is the de^pee 
of capacity of the greatest portloo of roankiad {^aad the last, I trust, 
«1m most rare^ to be- me* with. Vor wb^e shall we diseorer that belnf^ 
so hantened,^ not, aiSsome period to^have a tractable «e0[>eDt bx 
which he might be led into the right path, if the opportunity w«s ialprov- 
ed by an interested, or merciful individiud. Ttie pe mod eee«re, bot is 
suffered to pass, aJs the nicety and address that is required in managing 
the different tqms of the human mind, is not completely onderstood by 
t,ho8e with whom he is surrounded* The feeling that would he fitvourf 
able toward^ it in one individual, might prove otherwise in another. 
Some are led by exciting tender passions, others by alarming their secu- 
rity, or awakening the pride or ambition that was apparently extinguish- 
ed by listless inaction. We should, theAfore, endeavour so to study 
the character of each other, as to be enahled ta render mutually t)io 
most essential benefits, in securing as far as it is in our power, that 
which will prove to us happiness without idloy, never fudrng andetw- 
nal POLYMNU. 



On the forenoon of this day, as I was passing by (what is called) 
Mdtrner^e Bow, in Boston, I saw a crowd of persons assembled opposite 
a small building, and on stopping to inquire the cause of the assem- 
blage, I immediately discerned one of the most painful sights that I 
ever beheld, viz. A Woman, with an infant in her arms, standing near 
the door of the hovel, in tears ; and near her two girls in distress ; 
paraded before the door in the street was a variety of household thingfs ; 
a cradle in which was a ohild arifttp, and a baskJiBt in whieh sat another 
child ; whQe a mafe^ apparent^ the fiither, (end somewhat advanced 
in years,) was' plaeiiig hia little property, the eradte, &c. in soch 
a manner that carts or trucka iiii§fbt not run over them while passing ! 
At the same time I discovered, that the hovel had been just unroofed, 
and the door and windows taken away ! On inquiring the cause, ^was 
informed that the family had not been able to pay the rent with that 
punctuality which the merciful landlord required; and that that cause 
had produced their expulsion in this hnwiane manner. Beivg at that 
moment under the neeesiity of le«Ti»g tewn, I p«it -a tfifle into the 
hands of a iHend, who was ptesest, -and who promised me to mquhre 
into the business, ff he had klaure, and d» his beet te.the poor unfor- 
tunates. But as I shall not TCtttra t6 Boston before next week, and of 
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cotirte not have an opportunity to see personally to the wreidied afiW % 
and as you are knoii^'n and et^ea cekbraled as a man of hanuiiity, I bai« 
taken the liberty to write you this inemoranduin» by way of gttide frr 
you to do justice to the oppressed or miserable— not doubting but tbal 
if YOU undertake it, the business will be well and thoroughly dotie, and 
your " Somethings" of Saturday next* afford either a oqpsolatory or m 
salutary lecture. W. 

AWFUL OCCURRENCE. 
A YovNC lady witnessed the afflicting sight of a child being run orer 
by a truck, last week ; she felt aa a human being on the occasion, snd 
fhf a considerable time expatiated on the distresses of the parents. She 
was employed in some domestic amngement near the fire, when acci- 
dentally, her muslin gown attached the flaoiea, and ihe was so much 
injured thereby, as to expire almost immediately. She was buried a 
a few minutes before the child, whose fate she had to much lamented. 



REUGIOK. 

" Id quod* 
*' fpue'pauperibus prodest* locupletibut Kque, 
*' JEque, neglectum, pueris senibusque no cebit ! !" 

BENEFIT. 
As o'er the sea his vessel sails. 
Her canvass fiU*d by prosp'rous gales. 
The joyous owner gladly hails 

His benefit 

When golden harvest smiles around. 
And yellow com spreads o'er the ground, 
The farmer smiles that Heaven has crown'd 
His benefit 

Bert the mechanic sure pan boast 
His daily labour never lost. 
He's sure to find, wherever tost. 
His benefit. 

Shall there remam then not one tmile 
For those who oft your cares beguile. 
Think their reward, hope, ship, and toil's 
Their benefit 
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BY NEMO NOBODY, ESQUIRE. 



No. 25.] BoBton^ Saturday^ May 5, 1810. [Vol. I. 

WHAT IS GOOD FOR MAN \ 

** Fpr lako kfumeth i»hat it go9d for man m this &fi, off the days of hit 
vain UfCf which he tpendeth a$ a thadtm V* 

Wb Utteaed to an excellent sermon delivered on this text lait sun- ' 
dajTy and our subsequent reflections lead us to direct as many of the in- 
telligent observations^ as could be readily applied, to our own pursuits^ 
and situation. We presume that when sermons like the one we allude 
to^ replete with sound and common sense, and fortified with solid argu- 
. ment are delivered % it wtmld be a profitable practice for every individ- 
ual of the congreg^ion, to retirf after meeting to their closets, and ap- 
ply the remarks to thor own minds, as they wovdd try on a new coat, or 
a new gown, to see how they will fit. There is a something in the ex'* 
liibition of the pure doctrines of Christianity, that will find its way to 
the heart, if the ear is only open to receive them, and the mind willing 
to receive their impression. 

PERIODICAL WRITERS. 

R£AL diamonds and gold, are rare, concealed under the earth, or in 
the beds of rivers ; but perhaps truth, as it is more valuable than dia- 
monds and gold, is also more difficult to be found in a state of perfect 
and unsullied purity. A man scarcely knows the truth of his own mind, 
bis own avowed and professed senUments $ so just is the remark of the 
scriptures ; " That the heart is deceitful above all things ; who can 
know it ?'• 

Writers, frail and imperfect like their fellow mortals, are very apt to 
deceive themselves and their readers in representing the motives which 
compel them both to compose and publish their lucubrations. 

Inspect prefaces and advertisements, you will find many authors de- 
claring, that their chief motive to write, is a desire to inform the under- 
standings, or to correct the morals of the world, regardless of them- 
selves. Whether fame or obscurity is to be their final portion. 
49 
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They are contented to withdraw thcroteWeti lo lop|^ as the public re- 
ceive advantage ; while the cause olT truth is serrcd, or science advanced* 
their end if fully answered. 

If indeed man were a more perfect being, than he is found to be in his 
most informed and improved state, we might believe that writers who 
recommended liberality and public spirit with much strength of argu- 
ment, were themselves possesed of those qualities in a degree which 
taught them to forget their own interest, as they sometimes profess^ in 
their zeal to promote the welfare of the public ; but few men are so el- 
evated as to be entirely divested of self love. One writer may renounce 
money, but is impelled by fame : another may despise fame, but is actu- 
ated by the love of gain. If a lew have written merely to inform and 
atocnd their fellow CMatana, ikty most hav« boea suslt as wmrt re- 
markably elevated and enlightened by the pure prkiciples of chnstkait|L 
Heathen philosophy and human learning produce set such'moal hero- 
ism. 

BBVIEW. 
Ik reviewing our past labours, we foel sessible thai many enwAhtve 
escaped us. The stated periods at which our paper must be tSMwd It 
prevent disappointments, sometimes vcjuuieus, involve as frefueqtf j ie 
such haste as to preclude the posaibilily of that minute and repeiKe^ 9$r 
tention necessary to correctness. An spP^ ^ ^ superiQiir eeqrti 
of our judgment has also sometiiaea peoeiired e decision tluA ouf efMfir 
ions have been too hastily embraced, sad too hastily ceanitSked le Ike 
press ; several have been formed on the peculiar disposition of tk* no* 
ment, which ought to have been submitted to the revisions of the nund* 
Should our future subscriptions induce us to republish the first Tolume, 
we shall endeavour to correct them. 

OURSELVES. 

We confess that if we were asked upon what principle we began tMs 
paper, we could only reply jokingly, to do ** Something *^ for our- 
selves ; a serious answer would put our judgment and our candour to a 
severe trial— we meant to do no harm, and we hope that we have done 
none. 

We are now approaching the end of our first rolume, and we foel in- 
clined to ask our subscribers if we shall begin a second this summer, we 
shall ourselves be readily inclined to scribble, so long as others may be 
inclined to read and pay s the number folloinng this will be the last of 
the first volume— we therefore request those who may be inoSned to 
encourage 
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SOMETHING 
For summer amntement, to hint their inclinations, iy subscribing, and 
pajisg our publishers for the next half year. We hive, as yet, only sow- 
od the seeds, we have reaped no harvest, we began without public pat- 
ronage, but the liberality of our publishers supported the work till we 
obUEined it. If we find dufing the next week, a probability of its con- 
tinuance, we shall persever in oui* endeavors to deserve it ; if not, we shall 
be dnder the necessity of disconthiuing the paper during the summer 
months, because " It is good and comely for one to eat and to drink, and 
to enjoy the good of all his labour, that he taketh under the sun." 

LONG PRAYERS. 

Wa think the intended effects of supplicatory addresses to the crea- 
tor on a cong^g^tlon, arc frequently diminished by their being rendered 
elaborate and long. 

" Give me," said an ancient, " whatever may be good for me, though 
I should neglect to pray for it ; and deny me whatsoever may be hurtful, 
though I should ignorantly make it the object of my supplication." 

This may be called a laconic prayer. It has always been much admir- 
ed. The perfect resignation to the divine will which it implies, renders 
it a model for the imitation of Christian piety. 

Our Saviour himself seems to have disapproved of long prayers, ; and 
tie invaluable prayer wtiich he has condescended to dictate to erring 
mortals, is remarkable for ha beautiful brevity. It might have been 
reasonably supposed, that the pious composers of prayers would have 
be^ desirous of imitating their (preat mastet in the conciseness of their 
petiUonary compositions, fiut diffusion and repetition have'i)een their 
most conspicuous blemishes. There is no doubt but that the practice 
which prevails among some highly respectable sects, of filling up a large 
portion of time in their public service with extemporary prayer, has 
contributed greatly to increase the length of prayers beyond the limits 
both of reason, and of sincere and attentive devotion. 

The human mind is so fontaed, as to be incapible of retaining any sen- 
timent during a long time, in a great degree of fervor. But prayer with- 
out fervor, is, we fear, an unaccepuble service. And this perhaps, is 
the reason why brevity in prayer is expressly approved by Him, to whom 
prayer is to be offered, and who consequently must know what is most 
af^eable to himself, and what sort of Service is most expressive of 
man's sincerity. 

CHAireE PLACES: 
"It I w%» hi^«r rith as'-^**- ~^^^** 8k3»'a giriUeman to another, as . 
we pused a convcraatioii party in the sUceU the other day, " I would 
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do 10 at once.** Of die subject of the ooiiTertatioii we heard aothinf, 
hut we could not help reflecting on the unoertaintjofa lameneaa in dt9^ 
position accompanjing a change in circumatance. Brery one who et» 
pica an error in his neighbour, thinks he would correct it were he in his 
neighbour's situation i yet it a more than probable, that were he so, bo 
would be similarly seduced. We rarely prove that a change of circoM- 
stances does not produce a change of disposition. The feelings of the 
poor man are not uncommonly directed l^ sympathy towards the dis- 
tresses of a fellow sufierer, which, should fortune smile on him on the 
morrow, may be forgotten or neglected. The affluent man, unconsciout 
of distress, and unsusceptible of feelings to which his nature has been 
unaccustomed, wonders at the importunities or complaints of the shorn 
sufferer, and thinks, if he were poor be would be far more patient- 
Say, fortune 1 if thy smiles have not reversed the temper of a man as oft- 
ten as thy frowns ; shew us the man who, mild, merctfbl and benevolent 
in adversity, has preserved all his commiserating fbelings on his advanc- 
ment to prosperity ; or him, who firm and merciless in prosperity has not 
been irritated or aof^ned by adversity, and we will reverence him as 
•omething more, or detest him as something less, than human. 



VB.MBMO, 

Db A.R 8 1 R,^A8 1 do not remember ever to have seen your opinion up* 
on female novel reading, I would beg leave to ttate my case, and have 
your opinion upon that which tends much to destroy my c omfi ar t and 
peace. You must know, sir, that I have an only afiectionate sister, who 
lives in the country with her father and mother, where she is taught er* 
ery thing which it is proper and wholesome fbr one of her tender age to 
Ipiow ; nor is allowed to read any other book^ than those deemed by her 
dearest mother to be useful for the education of a domestio wife : but 
during her late visits to town where she has been permitted to come and 
spend a few weeks with her brother, at an old maiden aunt's, she baft 
by some means or other, I know not how, got into her head the fooliak 
nodon that to be a lady she must read all the idle and lyireasonableaon* 
sense that is introduced and palmed upon society, under the title of sen- 
timental novels and romances, whidi I am toldt for want of " refined 
taste'* I csnnot see any benefit or advantage in ; but on the contrary, 
much evil resulting. And sir, she haa already, though not having been 
in town quite three weeks yet, in spite of all I can say against it, sent to 
the library two or three times a d|iy, for the week past, for different nov- 
els. This I was not so much alarmed about, thmking they might some of 
them bt lor friends, tiU I went homie yesterday to dinneynd fintad her 
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fixing off the boy with nine volumes that had been taken out the evening' < 
before ; and aa ahe aidd, (which I had no reaaon to doubtt fix)m her 
phrenzied look) all read through. Pray sir, inform roe what atich no- 
tions wiU end in» and £pive your advice upon the subject 

With great respect* your humble servant, 

D.K. 
ANSWER. 

Ws are obliged to D. K. for his hint on an important subject ;' we 

have already treated obliquely on it, but we will make it an object of 

direct consideration in our next. 



ON SYMPATHY. 

Few subjects, perhaps, are more frequently the object of social con- 
versation, and few are they from which more questionable deductions 
have been drawn, than from this. Sympathy is the common theme on 
which minds prone to their own panegyrick elicit the most fervent ex- 
pressions, because, it is known to be the first of duties, and is besides a 
natural propensity : each one feels, that something like disgrace would 
be attached to him, were he supposed to be incapable of it, or deficient 
in its exercise. 

JMB. MILLS' JBEJVEFIT. 

TBB BATTLB 07 HE:yHAM, BAULET, AND ROBIKSON CRUSOE. 

We were happy in seeing a crowded Theatre on this gentleman's ben- 
efit, and we $h0tUd have been happy had we witnessed a similar attention 
to former ckdnu on the patronage of merit. Mr. Mills exerted himself 
in his arduous and distinct personifications of the evening, with an ener- 
gy that evinced hia gratitude and exhibited his various .talents to the 
liigh gratification of his numerous friends. 

if we had never before had the pleasure of witnessing Mr. Labottiere's 
perforttuuicct, we should have been astonished at the extraordinary 
powers exhibited by him 4n the dance. We have seen many of the roost 
<:elebrated dancera in Europe, but we really think, that in the efifects of 
muscular activity, he has seldom been excelled ; where the graces of the 
nobler parts of the body have been more highly cultivated, a more pleas- 
ing tout-ensemble may have been produced to the eye ; but the mind has 
seldom been excited to a greater degree of admiration of agility and el- 
egaooe in steps. 
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Allow me U eaCreat jou will do me the hobor to kiMrt €tm WiA^ 
or the Hottte oa Lake Qpoida, ui yoiirelegint miwrfkny. ThecoBpo*- 
ing of it during' a mammtx^B abode there, gare a vikit to ererf mmft 
conTcrsationy and an object to ereiy inquiiy. 

X am, with perfect respect, your moat obedient senrant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

THE WISH, 
OR, THE HOUSE ON LAXE ONEmA 

A POBM. 

Hoc erat in votis....^ JTorocr. 

[IV mmhtr ^thUpnJttctimpamed ihe §ummr ^f \MI9a$Zahe OaeuU. 
Bt9 9imd!f vifukw werloeketi the Lakeland witk the ompU expanet ^im- 
ter bttfire Atia, the meen ridmg' aiiU *' higheet fieen^** ever Pempejft KR^ 
end the tittle ulande at a dUkmee, apparent^ uUckmg in their lap the aw- 
teer §treamimg tkreugh the veil •/night. It woe dekeieue te Be leched in 

fancjft arme tmd emhedjf her.ceneeptiotu / The veice of the Xmk mu ndid 
en theJUed, and 9emetime$ the dip •/ the peddk woe Aeard.} 

O THOU who with capriciotti hand, 
Deal'ft out thy (^ arotttd the land, 
Implant'ft Ae crown on thia man*a head. 
And that, conftrain*ft within a shed : 

fortune, once in raptur'd hour^ 

1 thus addreae^ thy sovereign powar : 
Grant to my prayer a mansion tall. 
With portals wide, snd spaciooa hall ; 
Windows deep, and fbldin|: doo^s, 
liofty domes and stucco'd floors. 

Let it resr its stately hesd 
O'er Oneida's pebbly bed; 
Where the gentler winds awake 
The slambers of the peaceful lake» 
And the wild swafi4o?es to lave 
His snowy plumage in the ware. 

And grant thy bard a princely room. 
With arras deep and poUsh'd dome. 
Such as in gallant days of old, 
Witness'd plum*d-knights and barona bold* 
Contending in the ring to share 
The glsnces of the kindling fiur. 
Then round the cegal haU appear ' 
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The trophief of BritMmia't wax. 
Kow gazing, be tbe eye incUn'd 
On jfkinting Wolf, to death reaignM ; 
And as ita. counterparty be seen* 
Great Nelson, sinking aoft between 
The dauntless Hardy's min&st'ring arms. 
Whose eyes o'erflow with wild alarms. 
Then ne^t appear in Syrians land. 
Sir Sidney and his gallant band. 
Whose sinewed arms in ralour's cause. 
To great Napoleon gave a pause. 
In colors bright, too, be portray'd 
Fam'd Cockraae, like hig^ Jore arrayed, 
Huriing hia flames, that streaming fall 
Amid the sinking ships of Gaul T 

And give ye powers, aome damsel kind, 
With graceful air and lovely mind. 
Whose tender smile, in desefts dreary 
A bamsh'd nobleian might cheer. 
And oh ! but let her be well read, 
(I would not harbour with the dead) 
Skilled in Shakespeare'a mag^c page. 
And at home with litchfield'a sage i 
To taste and grammar, early bred. 
Not breaking Lindley Murray's head. 

Woman ador'd ! the power ia thine 
t*o make all spots alike divine. 
Persuasion on thy sweet lip dwells. 
Soft pity in thy bosom swells. 
There's melting music in thy sigh. 
There's brightest heaven in thy eye. . 
Midst bleak Kamschatcha's frozen snow. 
Or equinoctials fervid glow. 
From Andes' height to Beige's plain. 
Thy presence charms the wide domain. 
Obedient to my caaual call. 
Let servants crowd the distant hall ; 
And first, among the serving tnun 
Be seen, an aged woman, plain. 
With eye severe, and visage prim, 
To wa9h the tea-cup's used brim ; 
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The pot to fcaldt the tpoottt to tteep^ 
The chest to lock, the keys to keep. 
Then throo^ a viiage dark at nighty 
Peep forth an eye of iauf^ng white ; 
With head of wool, without allojr, 
BelongiDg to a negro bojr. 
A alave the sambo-dog roust he, 
To make biro laugh with greater glee i 
Freedom to blacks is but a loss» 
It brings them to the gallows^ross. 
Then tripping o'er the floor, be seen 
A rosy lass of springy mien. 
Expert with upheld broon to traee 
The spider's web through every maze. 
Then next appear in wholesome plight. 
Set off with laced lirery bright, 
A coachmsn, skiU'd to guide the rdn. 
And sit superior o'er the plain. 
Next in the chimney's lofty nook. 
Be seated there, a dainty cook. 
Well taught to make the rich ragout. 
The pig to roast or barbacue. 
And sometiroes on the merry green. 
Let all the serving train convene. 
The cook and all, the foot to shake. 
Enlivened by the fiddler's squeak. 

[7^ be ctmnued^l 



EQUAL HAPPINESS. 
Wb are continually hearing people complaining of others being hap- 
pier than themselves, but we have some reason to believe that, iHien no 
guilt exists, an equal portion <^ happiness is dispensed to att. Some 
derive it from one cause and some from another, and sooie are d epri ve d 
of happiness by the very causes of it in their neighbours, and derive 
their comforts from privations of such amusements as coostitnle tbe 
delights of their associates. A man wishing to enjoy hiaiself retiree to 
privacy, if this be broken in upon, he loses himself, for the tfane* a por- 
tion of those pleasures, he confers on his visitors : his politenese indu- 
ces him to entertain them, but to this politeness he sacrifices his real 
satisfactions ; they are pleased ; but his forced attentions deprive him of 
much solid enjoyoient. One man internally appem happy, he it esvied ; 
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let that man tell 3^ou the secrets of his pillowed moments, and jodge him 
then. Another walks the streets disconsolately, but retired to his couch 
he sleeps in peace, for he hlLs.done no wrong^. Rich men have their 
cares, their troubles and perplexities, as well as poor men.^The only 
difference is, that one frets for the gain or loss of ten thousand, and 
the other for the gain or loss of ten dollars. One frets because his table 
is not in sufficient style, and the other because he has not sufficient to eat 
Place a roan in any exalted situation in life, and he will' have his cares i 
Reduce another to the lowest Station, and he will enjoy his comforts. 



LETTER III. 

MY DEAR JOSSPHiMS, 

The condition of human happiness we find established not in pro« 
portion to the possession of intellectual endowments, but the just ap- 
plication of them to the purposes of our being ; losing in our conscious 
remoteness, from the height of wisdom and virtue, every idea of self* 
superiority ; by which means, we are rendered active to accomplish 
what otherwise our vanity might flatter us we possessed. The wisest 
and best we know fall far short of the standard of perfection evinced 
in the precepts and example of our Saviour. Where then is our cause 
fi>r etevation of spirit, when he whose life was so perfect was more meek 
and humble than the poorest of us all ? How could we otherwise in cmi- 
temptating such a life of wonderful goodness and suffering, tlytn shrink 
from ourselves and be humbled to the earth, in our comparative weak- 
nets and ^'depravity. Human nature is full of inconsistencies, otherwise 
we might wonder at that self-confidence that presumptuously elevates 
itself in the midst of its deformities, instances of which we so often be- 
hold in creation. But' the most self exalted objects are generally those 
who possess the least claim to approbation. For, let the most perfect 
of mankind bat closely and impaitiaUy scrutinize themselves, and they 
wiU find but little to applaud in the weakness of their nature. The ve- 
ry aense of right which the best possess, wtU lead them from self-exal- 
tation I which, whether created by human favour or self presumption, 
will leave them nothing to support it in the barrenness of their virtue. 
£ven if surrounded by all that fame and fortune can bestow, it will 
shortly prove to them the folly of depending upon it for self-approba- 
tion, that can only be secured by reai virtue. That virtue which seems 
an inspiration firom the Deity, active at every period of life in propor- 
tion to its means and necetaity. For where is the great merit of that 
p o M he virtue, as it ia termed, which is content with observing a few 
rules of right, without seeking the general welfare. It is not real virtue, 
50 
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but a telfish principle of ieif-dsftnee f that to ensure itt own teccirity; 
would view iniUions of its species tottering on the brink of destructiofi 
without a single effort of self-sacrifice to preserve them from the impen- 
ding ruin. The little rirtue they may possess, is r^tAwsred dcnnadt by 
the listless inaction of their lives. Kot acting egregi&u^ wrong, they 
rest satisfied with the soothings of ranity that they act 9elfiMy right 
But time never fails to announce the delusion of self-confidence. Vm 
though vanity may momentarily toothe, yet it has but little power to d- 
lence the warrings of conscience. It b but a weak foundation on whieh 
to establish the principles of action. It is without security as without 
defence, and every breath may injure it. For the more we seek to de> 
vate ourselves, the less will others assist us, but will depreciate as we 
exalt ; so that we invariably Use more than we gain in the attempt Wo 
one is willing to allow the possession of qualities to which we nay even 
have a claim, while we appear too sensibly to feel their existence. H 
we would have justice done us. We must not seem to value their posses- 
sion to the exclusion of modesty, either in eonfidently aeknowledgiDg, or 
as confidently denying Aur ckim to them, which are often equal proofs 
of vanity. I have seen vanity display itself in various fiMrms, aceordiag 
to the c)>aracter of its possessor. When s|>parent it is the most ndiea- 
lotts of all foibles, often destrojdng the effects of the most brtUisnt qu^ 
■ties. I have beheld an individual gifted with all the graces and ener- 
gies of a fine genius, adorned by those engaging virtues that seem to 
flow firom a warm and honest heart unadulterated by the world ; yet all 
these attractions, degraded by the effects of a too apparent knowledge 
and pride of their existence. Which was displayed in a Tariety of con- 
temptible arts. His friends soon discovered that in order to fweserve 
their idol from further disease^ they must cease to do him <^ien jnstiee. 
I have frequently been obliged to hear and witness many proofs of his 
disgusting vanity. I have seen him, in meeting ladies with whom he 
was acquainted, confidently look them out of countenance, (I had almost 
added impertinently) and with the smile of self-conceit, pass them with- 
out the accustomed politeness of an associate and gentleman. A tacit 
acknowledgement that he did not wish to heMtvm but receive attentmo. 
A married lady a short time since, greeted me with, ** well what do you 
think I have just met^— and I suppose you will hardly credit me, as I 
assure you he neariy put his face under my bonnet, and continued star- 
ing at me after he had passed, in the most unpolished, conceited, and ill- 
bred manner possible ; it might have been, however, fan order to discov- 
er who I was." " No, no,** was the reply, ''not to discoTer who 9m 
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yrere, but that 3Fda might team who Ae wa0» and.be added to the list of 
bis £uicied admirert.'*— <* Well," said sbe» ** I protest but for bis vanity ' 
he might 4iaT& passed me imobseryed^ without a remark of any na- 
ture whatsoever .'^—** Why did not your wish,'* was jestingly the reply, 
** alwi^s to givepteasure, inducft you to gratify his vanity, by affecting 
to be literal^ struck with his appearance? The trick would assuredly 
have been worthy of the act that induced it," &g. 6cc. Many anecdotes 
«f a simUar nature I could relate, was not this suQcient to give you an 
adequate idea of the Mght, in which the fi^st characters mayj>e placed, 
when tarnished by such weaknesses. I cannot but lament to see the fin- 
1^ talenta thus losing their effect by such an unpardonable violation of 
them. To hear comment upon comment lavished upon these deficien- 
cies, whilst those exalted properties that might enlighten his associates 
and defamers, are passed over or forgotten, attracted merely by the 
mantle he has thrown over them. As a disinterested friend of humanity, 
I would advise aiKl warn him^ in the impressive lang^ge of truth and 
reason, to recover himself, to take other meana of proving that applause 
hu been lavished upon him. To be carefid how he injures *' the cause 
Jie would defend." To recollect dignity of deportment should be at- 
tached to his profession, talents, aocomplishments and virtues ; all of 
which are unquestionably united to the weaknesses and follies created by 
his too apparent vanity. A little self-examination must teach us all the 
fidlacy of vanity, and the result would supply but little food for it. The 
very effort at selMevation proves a deficiency of some nature, and de- 
feats itself. Through the various forms iA which I have traced the ef- 
fects of vanity, I will as minutely delineate it to you as I have observed 
it^-in my ntxt tetter { in the mean white be assured of my regard. 

POLYMNU. 

No. 5. 
^ VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

In the bark, the peculiar virtues of particidar plants reside, and more 
especially in several of its internal layers, nearest to the wood. Here 
we find in appropriate vessek the resin of the fir and Juniper, tb^ as- 
tringent principle of the oak and willow, on which their tanning pro- 
perty depends, the fine bitte|- of the Peruvian bark, and the aromatic oil 
of the cinnamon. The same secretions do indeed more or less pervade 
the wood and other parts of these plants, but usually^ in a less concen- 
trated form. 

It is in the liber only that the essential vital Actions are carried on 
ibr the time b^ng, ailer which it is pushed outward with the cellular 
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integfuiQent, tnd becomei/ like that, a lifeless crust. These older Isyers, 
however, are for soiae time reservoirs of the peculiar secreted juices 
ofthepUnt. 

When a portioii ofthe bark of a tree is removed, the remainder has a 
p^mdt of extending itself 4ateraHy, till the wound is closed. This is 
accomplished by each new layer, added to the bark internally, spread- 
ing a little beyond the edge of the preceding. The closing of the 
wound goes on the more slowly, as the wood underneath, from exposure 
to the air, has become dead, and frequently rotten. H however, the 
dead wood be carefully removed, and the wound protected tnm the 
injuries ofthe atmospheHi, the new bark will be found to spread much 
more rapidly. See Fornfth on FruH Trte9, 



THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
<* *Tis speech that ventilates our intellectual fires." 
■ ** Thoughts shut up want air. 
And spoil, like bales unopen'd to the sun — 
Had thought been ai/, sweet speech had been denied. 
Speech, thought's oaniil. Speech, thought's criterion too ! 
Thought in the mine, may come forth gold or dross ; 
When coin'4 in wprds, we know its real worth. 
Thought too, deliver'd, is the more possest ; 
Teaching-, we learn / and giving, we retain 
The births of intellect; when dumb, forgot Toung, 

FaoM a book we had great pleasure and instruction in reading, writ- 
ten by a native of Boston, we make the following extracts with s<mie lit- 
tle alterations. 

" The use, advantage and necessity of speech, or articulate language 
to any individual in a state of society, are so very obvious and striking, 
that every attempt to illustrate them must be superfluous. 

'* In every station and condition of life, transactions must arise, even 
from our natural wanto, to which, without this faculty, we should m a 
great degree be incompetent. What purpose then, is there more wor- 
thy of humanity, than that of providing a remedy fbr a defect in many 
of our species, which is so essential an obstruction to their hap|Mneas ?" 

Man, as a social being, hath an irresistible propensity to communicate 
with his species, to receive the ideas of others, and to impart his own 
conceptions : this natural disposition fbr society and conversation is re- 
ry early apparent in infancy, and, as • nature never gravitates to nought,' 
it bath oniTcrsally prorided the means of fulfiUing its dicUtes, (except 
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perhapa in the comparatively few instances of idiots) that is, it hath be- 
stowed capacities, for ^dually acquiring all such habits and faculties 
ais are requisite and convenient to us, or conducive to its own purposes. 
In some, those natural capacities or capabilities are complete, in others 
partial ; but, in all, they require, like every species of soil, cultivation 
*and improvement. 

That mankind are designed for a state of active intercourse, seems ev- 
ident from this consideration alone, that every acquisition is progressive, 
and very little of our knowledge is from intuition. Even our most com- 
mon faculties, although acquired by insensible^ degrees, dre the effect 
of habit. Every great and valuable end is attainable only by slow de- 
j^rees ; no art or science was ever brought to perfection on a sudden. 

Nothing exemplifies this position more incontestibly than language^ 
emphatically and elegantly defined by Harris in his Hermes, *' The' 
Joint energy of our best and noblest faculties, reason and social affeo- 
tion." 

* The seeds or elements of reason and social affection are connate with 
us, and inseparable from our constitution as intellectual be^gs ; they 
spring up, bud, blossom, and bear fruit in due season, in proportion to 
the culture they receive ; they manifest themseh'es even in those -who 
have never enjoyed the means and advantages of attaining speech, as abso- 
lutely (though not so copiously,) as in other m^n ; the operation o£ their 
minds in many instances are demonstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, although inexpressible by them tW words. 



Wednesday, May 3. 

We this day received several letters of very anterior date. One 
signed R. J. dated March 22d, which would have had an immediate an- 
swer in the negative, had it come to hand in due time ; the subject is 
now out of date, but we doubt not that the writer, whom we think we 
know, will be perfectly satisfied with this answer — " Assuredly not** 

On reviewing the superscriptions of the letters in the packet, put into 
our hands this day, we find that they are all personally addressed, and 
consequently, we presume, were not put into the box of the publishers 
of " Something." We have in many instances, and for many reasons, 
cause to rcg^t this accident ; we beg, however, to be exculpated from 
neglect Several valuable pieces have been lost to our publication by 
their temporary allusions ; the following, however, we insert, and 
should we have reason to believe the wish expressed therein general, 
we shall, as we always shall think it our duty to do, comply. 
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SBMO NOBODY, XS^. 

Sir,— Since your number 9 of Something^, ^ hare been looking, in 
vain, for tome of your numbers upon Religion and Education. I hope 
you have not determined to discontinue them, for I found many thiogs 
in them which pleased me ; and I can also answer for others of your 
readers, who are much disappointed at this cessation. 

I observe that Saturday's Monitor has discontinued his numbers in 
the Centinel-^would it be difagreeable to you to supply his place to the 
public, by devoting a page of your work to the same good purpose ? I 
doubt not you could pedbrm the duty both usefully and to general ac- 
ceptance. Yours, very respectfully, 

A. G. 

Thb above letter was spmc how or other not received for a month 
after it was written as appears by the date. We can only say now in an- 
swer, that we mean not to avoid, or discontinue anjr subject of gener- 
ic good ; we feel, with what we think the necessary touch, the pulse of 
the public/ we feel that it sometimes beats slow and sometimes with 
feverish heat, and with all the skill we can muster as moral physicians, 
we apply our occasional remedies ; but as physicians cannot at alt times 
•save their patients, we must occasionally expect the loss of subscribers, 
although we do not know that we have killed any yet. 



TO MY FRIEND. 

No simple, gfay, fimtastic girl. 

In love shall e'er my heart entwine ; 
Nor will I homage pay to wealth, 
. Nor yet will bow at beauty's shrine. 

But the fair maid whom nature's blest 
With wisdom, far beyond her years ; 

Who o'er the diarms of innocence 

The attrtctive. robe of virtue wears : 

Whose (pracefUl form and modest mein. 
Has with them dignity combin'd ; 

Whose wealth is in her knowledge stor'd ; 
Whose richest beauty's in her mind i 

And who abroad's politely gay. 
Cheerful at home, with ease ; 

Whose gentle manners always strive. 
Her every friend to please. 
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' I'd mike my choice— »and to her worth 

Pay the just tribute due ; 
And prize her fWr above the weidth 

Of India, or Peru. 
For, when with troublous cares oppressed. 

To her Pd them impart ; 
"Who, with endearing smiles of love, 
' Would lull my restive hearts . 

If I were weary— then would I, 

Within her guardian arms. 
Lull me in safety to repose. 

Secure from thrcat'ning harms* > 

If I were ill— her watchful care 

Would lull my tlirobbing breast ; 
Lull every tumult of the soul« 

And lull my pains to rest. 

And should the tongue of slander dare 

Asperse my valued nkme ; ^ 

Her chaster breath would lull its rage. 

And vindicate my fame. 

With such a shield encomprass'd round, 

I'd lull a world of care ; 
Lull my fond hopes — my fears, too, lull. 

And lull me in despair. B. R. 



Theatre, Friday, Jpril 20fA, 1810. 
MRS. GRAUPX£R'S BENEFIt. 

lys have peeoHat pleasure in noticing the following occurrence, al- 
though it originates from* circumstances w)hc^ afford ample cause qf 
regret to the amateurs of harmony and the frienHs of industry. 

Mr. Graupner having discovered that the profits of Friday evening 
amounted to— a considerable loss ; waited on the managers in the raorn* 
ing, and requested to know what were the dama^ct of his 6^11^ ; hav- 
ing been informed that the loss was thirty-seven dollars, he paid the 
money, observing, that he was glad lie had no more to payi adding, at 
the same time, that although he would willingly enjoy the same tt«at 
himself at the cost of filly dollars, he was sorry that he» on this occa- 
sion, heard it to so much diBadvantage, 
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We introduce ibis anecdote, not as a sudilen or extraordinary ebulU^ 
t'lon of wit, but aa a partial exhibition of the character of a man stem-^ 
ming and throwing aside with lusty sinews the billows of public ca« 
price, xtithoui the heart of controversy. Trifling as the occurrence may 
appear to many, there are tome who will view it in a light most honour* 
able to the gentleman whose mind so nobly exhibited itself. Laugh at 
this, ye gilded butterflies ! but till you have acquired the talents, in- 
dustry, and usefulness of those whom air only bears yo^ above them, 
the independent mind will in its most serious moments regard you 
with — no, only with pity. 

We have too great a respect for xhtpubUc of Boston, to say any thing 
that might induce our distant readers to consider their occasional atten- 
tions to tiie BeneflU, as a criterion of their justice, or their taste ; they 
have doubtless, some other means of exhibiting both ; we are only sorry 
that they have not come within the' reach of our observation, so that we 
might have the pleasure of publishing an instance of it. 

We speak of the public as a body-politic, of course we hare no iiQu- 
sions to ladies or gentlemen oftatte. 

OBSERVATION. 
We hope that we shall never shrink from the cause of the unfixiu- 
nate on the one hafid, or refuse justice on the other. It has been stated 
to us that a communication signed W io our last was not correct in all 
its parts. While we dare not contri^ct the facts to which our corres- 
pondent, as well as many others, was eye witness, it is but justice to 
comply with the wishes of Mr. Magner in stating the testimony of three 
coloured female witnesses, who testified before us, that the persons who 
inhabited his tenement were disorderly people, and that it was in coo* 
sequence of their very riotous behaviour, from Saturday night inces- 
santly till Wednesday morning (the whole period of their stay) that 
they were turned out by unroofing the tenement, and taking away the 
windows and doors, and not for their being unable to pay rent, of which 
so little could be due, and which little was not demanded of th»n. Our 
correspondent and many others who witnessed the scene of distress, 
and whose feelings di^ not permit them to examine into causes beforer 
they relieved misery, might have been misinformed by the by<«tanders ; 
but at the request of Mr. Magner, who has insisted on our naming him 
personally, we refer all persons inclined to hear more on this subject to 
himself, that they may thoroughly understand what kind of rioten he 
had admitted to his building, and judge accordingly. 
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No. 26.] BoMtOHy Saturday f May 13, I8ia. [Vol. I. 

NOVEL, READING. 

Wb promised our obliging correspondent D. K. in our last, that we 
would in this number offer a few remarks on Novel Readings and we 
hasten to perform our promise. 

We confess that we are not so fastidious as to consider a young Lady's 
reading a few well selected norels as an amusement, a subject for con- 
demnation» but, the indulgence of such an employment as a propensity^ 
is we think, pernicious in the highest degree. Kovel reading may be 
considered as one of Uiose allurements which the benevolent Cowper ob- 
•enrcs, are regarded ** Safe m themselves but dang'rous in th' excess." 

It is safe, we presume, wiien a few of our best novels are selected for 
instruction as well as improvement, and are read without disuniting the 
jD9nX and the interest, or passing over the serious observations and 
reflections i» the eager pursuit of the interest alone ; and when time and 
attention is freely bestowed in an analytic examination of the characters, 
and in companng carefully their respective conduct with what we think 
would be the natural effects of external causes operatiilg upon disposi* 
lions similar to those described, and subjected to the same occurrencesi 
situatioiis or trials. 

Minds capable of making, and inclined to make, such a use of novels, 
may read many of them without danger. It is true that the most of 
them are mere trash, marring what they pretend to mend, 
*' Smv^g and driv'ling folly without end {'* 
Where corresponding misses fill the ream 

^ ' With sentimental frippery and dream." 
These art in their nature per^cious* but it does not therefore follow 
that they must do hjnrm ; many a venomous animal lives and dies in its 
•ofitude wiUnMit having injured a human being, and a prepared travel* 
ler may meet a lion or a Tyger wi0K>ttt injury. Go not where these 
Mvels are, and they ciouiot harm yoo, or if you needs must go, arm 
51 
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your mind &^aiiiat their open or intinumtiog atUcki. There are ntwaf 
female minds in this town as well at elsewhere that attf Ai (we do not say 
they would) read the wont of noveli without injury ; but thouaaoda are 
there, by whom the beat might be read witboot im{iroTemeiit. The 
reason appears to be this. The educatipu of our young fiunaka has, aa 
it must seem« been directed principally to external and superficial qualifi- 
cations ; they have generally, we dare not aay unirersally, been taught, 
what they have been taught, by rote ; a teason (quekoaque) whidi they 
might repeat at home to their parents, was a sufficient estimate of their 
improvement during the preceding week, but where is the security fer 
this apparent improvement being more than a momentary light thrown 
on an external sense as it were by the reflections of a mirror ? ao long as 
memory can repaint to the eye, the letters, words and sentences they 
have committed to it, an inexpressive something may be uttered by the 
organs of speech ; but what impressions can the mind receive when 
knowledge merely glances its rays over the sur&oe of the body ? such 
impressions must be like those of a man, who, having stood three hours 
on the approach of summer against a wall exposed to the rays of the 
sun, retires afterwards to his dwelling to be chilled. 

Take nine tenths of the young Ladies of this tofrn, and enquire of any 
Qne of them supposed qualified to answer such interrogatory— What 
have you learnt ? her first reply will probably be— O, I have jsMe tkrwrn^k 
auch and such books in arithmetic, such in geography, such in history, 
&c. Sec. put to her a simple question 0us 9/h—k in any of those acienoes, 
and what will be her answer ? it is ten to one that it wilT be 1 never 
learnt that. How then is the mind interested in this mode of teaching, 
what profit can we expect from that superficial refreshment which fiUls 
on our senses only like a spring shower to be evaporated by the return 
of pleasurable effulgence f Take a child of fourteen from our schools 
and what is she, and whit is to be expected from her ? her memory, 
perhaps, we dare not say has been crowded, because the impressions on 
it dave been so slight, that many may have been displaced by others—* 
we will say it has been played upon like a drum head retaming its vibra- 
tions so long as it has been beaten by the sticks, but no longer ; in fact 
she is herself a drum, she will speak if the customary applicationa art 
made, otherwise she is silent, and hoUbw within. Her mind is vacant, 
it has never been taught to embrace and contain any other intellecteal 
ideas than those which accident has peesented to i^ As the t3rmpamiv 
of the ear serves to convey sounds to the brain, so will her eye serve to 
convey subjects of converse to her tongue, she will talk because ^le 
has seen ; but rarely will a sentiment ortginatiag in her own mind be 
elicited. 
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Such a mode of inttraction elevates not a human being* or a reason- 
ing creature ; but what can we expect, judging from experience of nat- 
ural conaequencesy from a girl of fourteen or fifteen so educated ? She 
is taken to parties, balls, &c. She is addressed in an unusual style of 
language ; she knows not how to rq>ly, she has no resources in her 
mind ; she hears others addressed, and replying with facility, perhaps 
wit, she becomes acquainted with her own insufficiency, but unwilling 
to acknowledge it, she plots in secret the means of removing it. Nov- 
els she has heard abound with pretty questions and smart repartees : 
she goes home, she applies to them ; devotes her time to what tA^ thinks 
will make her more engaging. She fancies a lover sighing at her feet, 
and wishes to be prepared for any occurrence of that nature that may 
arrive. Her mind begins to be engaged, but in what ? in the pursuit of 
that extravagant, painted susceptibility which ruins all. Her instru6- 
tors had taught iier a few sums in arithmetic, some lessons in history, 
and geogfraphy, but the latitude as well as longitude of her mind, were 
lef^ to her undiscovered. She had not yet beert taught that the mind is as 
susceptible of the highest gratificaticm from the contemplation and ex- 
ercise of moral duties, as is the heart of the warmest transports of dis- 
interested love. She therefore wishes to prepare herself for meeting a 
lover or a husband as drawn by the prurient ]>en of some wild enthusi- 
ast : to equal this lover, in sensibility^ she must sigh, pine, faint, and be 
near expiring ; in her expiring moments she marries ; but on marriage 
the lover becomes a husband, and demands resuscitation : a husband 
himself, he requires a tdfe, not a novel reading damsel, but one .capable 
of performing domestic duties. Alas, these novels hud taught iier only 
to fancy what it was to be in love ; they had not prepared ber mind for 
the exercise of social or domestic duties. She has obtained to be sure, 
what she might have obtained without reading novels, a husband ; but 
her mind has not been fortified against the experience of what husbands 
are. In the husband the lover vanishes, in the wife the adored mis- 
tress ; and the only alternative for the latter, is to become a willing or 
an enforced slave. Novels in the representation of their amiable char- 
acters present men and women as they oug'ht to be ; but solid and use- 
ful instruction shews each as they are ; perfection is not to be expected 
on either aide. AU men and women have their weaknesses and foibles, 
and to thes^ in each, the other must yield, reciprocally, if they expect 
domestic comfort But we are wandering ; to return then to our main 
ftubject : the attachment which young females exhibit to novel reading 
must originate in the weaknesses of their minds, resulting from a defi- 
ciency in their education ; they perceive the vacancy, and think that it 
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eanbefillcdttpbyftibvboirowedphimjetf or MMtl reMtrinxMi com- 
mon occuirencet i and tike reuofi «% they ttiiak eo, St htcm m w tb«r 
minds baye never been tmugbt'to gerniinAte and produce any thing firooi 
themtelTes. A young girl aecustomed or addkted I* tM^d- i««ding» 
opens wider the two greatest avemies to seduction, vanHy, and auscapt^ 
Ibtlity: sbe be|^ by supposing herself the heroine, and ends by eoa- 
soHng herself in being the vietim of /onc^tf^Beluig. Bnt this ts all M^ 
not of the conscience, but of the bewildered brain. A young mtt ac- 
quainted with the world, ntght s^, shew vie any young woman who ia 
a constant norel reader, and I will seduce her t and the task, horrid as it 
b, would be easy accomplished. Examine the general opmions of eren 
young men, and you will find that the more females are found to be ad- 
dicted to norel-reading, the less art they esteemed virtuous : examine the 
opinions of elders, and you will find the less are they esteemed sensible. 
A devotion to novel-reading, indicates a mind of an infisrior capacity 
and grovelling exerdse ; it encourages not, but weakens its coe rp e S f it 
causes it to waste its essence on phantoms, when it should by k invigw 
orate realities. 

But we are not to attribute all the Uame to the fi»nale herad£ At 
the twig is bent the tree will grow ; some reflections, therefbre, shevld 
glance upon the parents or bistructors. May not this question with pr^ 
priety be asked ? Why have not their ndmb been cultivated, why hare 
they not been taught to derive amusement where only the sources of real 
pleasure can emanate, from a just sense, a correct taate, and a aensft 
quent enjoyment of what is beautifbl, moral, and religious ) 

We blame not the instructors, they do all they can afibrd to do. Pu^ 
ents seek a cheap education for their children, instructors se^ a Hringj 
if the latter cannot obtain it by taking ten or twenty children, they must 
take forty, or fifty, the consequence is obvious ; the acquirtanents of the 
pupils must be superficial, they must be such as will shine for the mo- 
ment, but which the first supervening-cknid will effectually obscure. 

In order to divest a female of a propensity to novd-reading, it appears 
necessary that if her mmd had ever been attended to, it should be re* 
formed, a certain solid principle of enjoyment should be introdnced» 
which by collateral emanation#ahould afibrd subjects of admiration and 
delight; this principle we presume can only be established on natural 
foundations, on the direction of the mind to the contemplation of a Godt 
and of his wofks. Sow once on the human mind, the unblemished seeds 
of religion and morality^ and the frmt produced nmst be happinest here 
or hereafter. 
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Ws JQtn the pleaftfaiip task ef otlr broChor editon by copying the fol- 
l««ing letter, became it may do good. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

ThefiUorming uarraiite of rff«torolt9n *• Ufe ajUr the amMaifuncHmu had 
^oiedfOtui the merited tuceen vith •whiehperteveronet'^mu re-warded 
ifhen hope itself eeemed hopeleHj m^ht to be a great inducement to othet^t 

. who mag/'happpnito be Hmifarbf mttuUed to pertiet inusit^ the means eveti 

• ' after repeated failures. ^ei)er perhmpe -were the advantagen to be dertv' 
edjrom activity, eoUectedneei and pereeverancet more otrikmghf Hiuetrat- 

, «<£<— lEreeman's Joitrnal. 

raOM THE LONG ISLAND STAR. 

JSxtract of a letter from a gentleman in Ohio county, to hia friend in JVew- 
TorJe, dated February 18, 1810. 
I ffAt^B but one thing new or momentous to write you : which thing 
I believe to be a singular instance and display of <£ vine goodness, in re- 
ctoring to life from the dead, the relation which I mean to make the 
burthen of this letter. On Wednesday the 17th of January last, I sent 
my two ^ons, William and Thomas, to my old friend and neighbour B's, 
with two horses to bring thence a sled. On their return they came to 
our outer gate, (a quarter of a mile from the house,) Thomas got oifand 
unlatched the gate, whieh opened towards them, and not giving room to 
turn in, the horses being in a fret, ran the tongue of the sled in between 
the bars of the gate, and there remained ; at that instant the beast on 
the iwar side, en which William road.lilundered and fell over the tongue 
with him on its back ; the other beast whose bridle wms tied to the lend* 
er's shoulders, being staggered thereby, also fell ; and strange to tell, 
fell over the beast which fell first, over William and over the tongue, 
(so that the horses had etactly changed sides.) By the knees of tHe 
beast which^ell last, William was caught with his throat across tlie 
tongue and there strangled to dciath f Poor little Thomas, (it appears) 
made every effort in his power to release his brother ; but to no purpose. 
After striving to release him, " till he was dead," as he expressed it, he 
then started to seek for help at honve. When he came near enough to 
be heard, he called to me, and told me William was dead, t immedi- 
ately ran, (ordering my lancet to be lAught.) When I arrived at the 
awful spot, dreadful to relate, but how much more dreadful to behold \ 
both' beasts on my dear child all lying in a pile ; (his body lay across one 
and hit head under the knees of the ^ther,) as if all dead ! When I at- 
tempted to rMse the knees of the beafll wliieh confined the child, it made 
as though it would struggle : but when I spoke it was instantly still. I 
tbftn without much difiUculty got the child oat, but to all appearance 
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dead. I took him & few ttept from the hones, and sat down with him 
across my lap. The first thing I did was to put my hand into his bosom 
to examine if there was any pulsation of the heart, but found none, and 
1 am fi^y persuaded the flame of life was extinguished, that the wheels 
thereof had ceased to move. Notwithstanding, I also beliered, that 
that Sod who raised Lazarus from the grare, could also restore my dear 
child to life again. With this Sxm persuasion, I applied my mouth to 
his, and blew strongly into his lungs. His breast instantly raised, but 
no signs of life. 1 blew again and again, at short ilitenrals ; and I think, 
immediately afler the third or fourth time of blowing into his lungs, he 
drew breath ! Blessed be the name of the Lord. I still continued at 
longer intervals to blow. About this time my lancet came, and finding 
the wheels of life again beginning to move, (though exceedingly weak 
and slow,) I opened a vein uiifeh bled pretty freely. My next concern 
was to get home, where every possible stimulus was resorted to, to help 
to kindle up the flame of life. I think it was at least half an hour after 
he first breathed, before he shewed any sign of life except that breath- 
ing. The first motion of his limbs began on putting him in a tub of 
warm water. As the motion of life grew stronger, convidsions came on, 
and increased to a continual agony. My fears now were, that although 
life Iiad been restored, it would by these, in a little time, be destro^'ed. 
We sent for Doctor S. M'Kehan (whose judgment was certainly correct) 
who prescribed copious blood-letting. He took about three half pints, 
which, with what I had taken, must have made upwards of a quart. (The 
child is in his eleventh year.) This had the happy effect of checking 
the spasms, and in a little time forced them entirely to yield. In three 
or four hours after, he opened his eyes, but appeared to have no ar- 
rangement of ideas. In about twelve jiours he spoke, but continued de- 
lirious several days. Thanks be to God he is perfectly restored in body 
and in mind. He must have lain lifeless, fifteen or twenty minuies if not 
more. I think it truly wonderful, that he should pass through fht» 
dreadful scene, and not a bone broken or sinew strained. He has no 
recollection of any thing that transpired that day, or through the whole 
affliction ; so that it appears his affliction has been without any conscious- 
ness of pain. I have been the^^re particular in detailing the above, 
(especially the mode of treatmm) not knowing but that it may be use- 
ful to others under similar circumstances. I would tiiank you to f^ve 
the editors of your eastern papers a copy of the above-^Firewell. 



ON FASTIDIOU9 CONVERSATION. 
Thbrx are persons so extremely refined and so delicately nice, that 
convenationy as^ it is commonly conducted, eren among the seiiaible aad 
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well-bred, affordt them but little pleasure ; and as it appears among^ 
people in the middle rank, persons^of plain sense and simple manners, 
actually puts them to ineffable torture. 

This fastidiousness of conversation, where it is reo/ thougli valued as 
a high distinction, and the cause of pride in those who possess it, is a 
great misfortune. The perfection which it espects, is not to be found in 
this sublunary state ; and in pursuit of it, disappointment is constantly 
incurred. In the various intercourse of life , the company of all sorts 
of people must sometimes be engaged in, and the majority may perhaps 
be inelegant, injudicious, and absurd ; but still a really good understand- 
ing will make due allowance for defect of natural ability, defect of edu- 
cation, defect of good examples, and a hundred other defects, whicK 
must render conversation, as it is cominonly met with in the world, 
very far from perfect. Good sense, united with g^ood nature, and sub- 
dued to candor by experience, will find, amidst all these defects, some- 
thing to afford pleasure, and something to contribute toward knowledge 
and improvement. 

But this fastidiousness is oflener affected than real ; and it is the 
numner of conversation which causes this disgust more frequently than 
the matter ; for common sense is distributed without partia^y to the 
majority of mankind in every rank in society. The arUfieial and refin- 
ed modes of expressing it are indeed confined to those classes, whose 
opulence affords a superior education, and whose situation enables them 
to catch tlie transient graces of the pvf vailing fashion. But this refine- 
ment oflen -weakens while it polishes. And the plain common sense of 
ordinary people, forms a solid, massy ore, which men of sense will prize, 
notwithstanding the dirt and extraneous matter with which it may be 
incumbered. But the over-refined and over-delicate cannot stoop to 
pick up the most precious jewel from a dunghill. The jewel must be 
set in gold, and presented in a costly casket, pr they turn away from it 
with expressions oi disdain. They will not take even gold and silver, 
if it is the common currency. They must traffic, with pearls and dia- 
monds, or with something else, if it is possible, still more exquisite. 

But to the fastidious, not merely tlie^lgar, but those of liberal edu- 
cation and polite manners, are C9Xi^Q%^^queamUhnettf if they are defi- 
cient in certain little graces, or modes of behaviour, which are no more 
to solid sense and goodn^s of heart, than the shell of a nut is to the 
kernel. ** Mr. Such-an-one," says one of the over-deliclte fraternity or 
sisterhood, '' is a very learned and g^ood man, to be sure. Much may be 
learned from him. He is very entertaining to many, and not deficient in 
good nature and civility } but I know not how it is, I cannot bear his con- 
versation.'* 
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Thii ezeetiive delicacy origioates more frequcnUy in excesairc •€!£*> 
conoeitt and excessive ill^ialure, than from any escetsive superioiity of 
taste, or excessive discernment. The pride of the pretenders to it ia 
flattered, and their malice gratified in finding something in every one, 
who has the misfortuAe to converse with them, wrong* defective, and 
disagreeable. 

No virtue, no excellence moral or intellectual, no beauty, no inno« 
cence, can be secured from the malignant satire of persons who hav^ 
oooe persuaded themselvea that they have an indetcribahh mmeiku^ in 
Ibeir own persons, onderstandings, and manners* auperior to the reat of 
mankind. Their whole delight and chief emplosrment, aa soon as their 
company is gone, is to ridicule and blame the behaviour and chatacter 
of every one whom they had just careased and entertained at their ta- 
bles { with Judas like smiles, and disaemhied hospitality t whidn it must 
be conlesaed, is an indtteribabU basfnfss. 

The persona most liable to this foUy» in both sexes, are smatterera in 
literature, would-be-wita, and half-bred people of faabioo. Not furnish* 
•d with a sufficient stock of real merit to rise by their own daalicity, 
they have no means of viewing themselves on the elevation they Bafite 
at but b% depressing all around them. 

There is, indeed, so much affectation of superior taste, delicacy, and 
refinement s and it leads to such unmanly, unchristian, ungenerooa tx«at- 
nent of others, that every man of scdid understanding, who at the same 
time possesses a dye sense of esteem for the human species^ however 
tmimproved in arta, mustt wiak to ^acourage it, by denying it that res- 
pect and attention which ita vanity claima aa its due. 

A microscopic eye for the discovery of defecta and uglineaa, ia snrely 
not desirable. If a power of vision so accurate and minute, ia cultivated 
and acquired, let it be chiefly exerted in diacovering the latent good 
qualities of our fellow-creatures i the integrity, the genius, and virtue 
of every tind which oilen lies concealed under a forbidding outside, and 
cacapes the notice of those pretenders to extraordinary diacemment. 

It is indeed impossible but that auperior understanding, improved by 
the advantagea of a liberal education, and the company of the learned* 
the polished, and the experie^H, should see defects in those who have 
not enjoyed these benefits. But their si^>eriority of understanding will 
teach them to make allowances for unavoidable blemishes ; and not to 
be implacably oflcnded at little errors, deficiencies in forms, and neg- 
lect of decorum, ariaing fVom ignorance or inattention ; at natural hkh 
inga or deformities, to which themselves or their families are liable, aa 
well aa othera, or at any thing elae where no offence is intended. Such a 
conduct will be no leta p<^tic than bcntvotent } for he who is offended 
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At Others, commonly offends them ; and creates a busy and vigilant en« 
mity which will usually find, at. some time or other, opportunities for se- 
vere retaliation. 

It is the good natured advice of Horace, that instead of magnifying^ and 
aggravating the faults of those with whom we converse^ we should exten- 
uate them, by living them gentle appellations, just as a father palliates 
the bodily deformities of hi; child, by calling them, pretty oddities, and 
lovely little deviations from the common and ordinary standard of nature. 
It is certain that the unaffected suavity of disposition which bears with 
involuntary error, and employs itself to find out excellencies to coui^er- 
balance faults in characters, contributes more to personal happiness and 
the comforts of society, than the acutest sagacity, malignantly employ- 
ed in detecting and describing little bleiAishes and trifling deviations 
from the fluctuating standard of fashion. 

No. 6. 
VEGETABLE ANATOftlY AND PHISIOLOGT. 

Wbbn the bark is cut across, it is found to consist of numerous con- 
centric layers. Each of these is generally most hard externally. They 
differ however, among themselves in this respect, and in their breadth. 
All the layers are frequently broadest towards one side of the tree, so 
that their common centre is thrown much out of the actual centre of the 
trunk. Trees of hot countries, as mahog^y, and ever-greens have their 
layers Uvt indisttuMly marled. 

The wood consists of woody fibres, and of various vessels running for 
the most part long^udinaUy, some having a spiral coat 

In some trees a number of the outermost rings differ greatly in color 
from the innermost, and are called by workmen the sap, or albumum. In 
the Laburnum, the former are yellow, the latter are brown. In the oak 
and many other trees, a sing^ular difference, though less striking, is 
percepUble, and in most the external rings are much less firm than the 
rest. 

The wood owes its strength and tenacity to the innumerable woody 
fibres of which it is principally made up. ^ 

Of the vessels of the wood, some in the^youngest state convey the 
sap from the root to the extremities of the branches and leaves ; some of 
the others contain the various peculiar or secreted juices. 

The question whether one of the circular layers of wood is formed ev- 
ery year may be considered as undecided, but there are many reasons 
for answering it in the afiirmative. 

It has been asserted that the north side of' a tree may awlays be known 
52 
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by the n&rro wntss and 'deniity of the riogs. There it indeed nest veod 
formed, and coniequently their circlei are broadest on the side most 
faTourable to Tegetation, and where there are molt branches and kaves. 
This in a satilary tree is gettefally towards the south ; but sui^y fre- 
quent and great variations must arise from heat-ezposurei soil, 
ture, &c. 

The external rings of the wood retain more rital principle ««d i 
of the peculiar juices of the plant than the rest t and this di flbfty e oftct 
extends to a greater number of rings on one side of a tree than on an* 
other. The more vigour there is in a tree, or a side of a tree, the soon- 
er is its alburnum made perfect wood ; for by albmmm we mre to under- 
stand, the layer of new unhardened wood of the presebt year. 

Du Hamel has proved in his PkgHque det Jrhrttf vol. iL 39« lie. that 
the wood is secreted or deposited from the innermost part of t|^ ba^ 
Dr Hope, late Professor of Botany, at Bdinburg, father of the present 
Professor of Chemistry, has, if possible, more decisively proved the same. 

Du Hamel is persuaded that under certain circumstances the wood 
produces a new baric. 

LETTER IV. 

MT DKAR JOSBPHIHX, 

It is not, be assured, with eyes closed upon my own imp er fe c t i o ns , 
that I thus observe and comment upon the passions and fbllies of others. 
I cannot but feel I have much to correct, much to acquire, and mueh t* 
arm myself against, ere my distance from human ftmilty places ibe at 
that desirable height, to be enabled to Uok dvmn upon the delkiendes of 
mankind, with the dignified calmness of trie^nnd eaudted virtue. I am 
convinced, my friend, that my susceptibility to worldly impressions, pla- 
ces it far, far beyond me. Our exemption from voluntary error is not 
sufficient ; we must exert ourselves to keep out its itanuion, a self-com- 
mand of which, I fear, but few of us in truth can boast But the habit 
of considering with attention, the characters and actions of others, and 
discovering their present and remote effects, often leads to self-exanam- 
ation. We turn inwardly fo&comparison, and though we too often Biod- 
el it to the dictates of self-love ; yet the period must arrive, sooner or 
later, when we shall cease to listen to its allurements ; when we must 
be stripped of the garb in which the world induces us to array ourselves, 
and its consideration will assuredly be disregarded, as nobler prospects 
are gradually unfolded to our view. The mind is then no longer buoyed 
up by the vanities, which have shut us from ourselves. ITpon thcrrtinov- 
alof the mask, delusion ranishes away, and our bleared eyes are brigM- 
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ened on reality. All that baa obscured our oripnal nature, bold out to 
us, on their exit or decay^ a memorable lesson of the perversion of our 
lives. This cannot be considered a digression from the promised sub- 
ject of my present letter; it is a link of the same chain : vanity possess- 
mg the peculiar property of stamping our natures with a false impres- 
•ion ; and the humours of mankind give it a form as various as their 
characters. I have known people rendered by it, apparently gentle and 
charitable, as hard and ungracious { patient and forbearing, as irritable 
and virulent ; polite, as rude and insolent ; easy, as stiff and conceited ; 
graceful, as graceless ; cheerful, as sullen ; attentive, as neglig^ent ; stu- 
dious, as indolent ; silent, as loqQaeious ; condescending, as proud ; in 
&ct, apparently virtuous, as vicious. In some we may discover it by an 
tjf^ $X censuring themselves, to draw forth praise, at teatt for their At/- 
miUty. Xki not gn^tify their self-love by an attempt to awaken it, be as- 
sured it is no proof it tleept, but rather that it is ivatching. Tacitly ad- 
mit their assertions Without comment, and they will not often thus mo- 
lest us. In a few it appears by an affectation of eccentricitv : presuming 
upon their small claims to genius, tbey wish to establish it by the effort 
they make to display its oflen attendant weaknesses, which every fool 
may ape, probabty with most success. In some by a lengthened visage of 
affected wisdom, or a sigpfiificant motion of the head, that its shallowness 
may be hid under the pretended concealment of some mighty matter, 
too weighty for die poor organ of speech to venture to give it utterance. 
In others we may perceive its effects by a winning art of manner ; which 
as frequently proceeds from vanity^ as any other source : being unre- 
strainedly the awkwardness of distrust of success, they display the 
powers they possess to advantagfe, creating often a kind of animal spir- 
its that produce the desired jssue. Mankind are willing to acknowledge 
their influence as they tend to their amusement. But although it may 
render some/<rw dispositions more amiable apparently, as well as engag- 
ing, yet its existence must be, at least, ultimately to their injury. Even 
those who render it serviceable to them, win frequently, from c^)rice or 
mortification, to which it must be subject, feel it, or suffer it at times to 
appear to their injury. Let our virtues therefore, proceed from a better 
source. But I am convinced, we shall tuAiciently wish to avoid it, as we 
* behold its disgusting nature in the coxcomb, tfce pedant, and other con- 
ceited race x>f beings. They have only to appear befbte us, without suf- 
fering from their effects, to excite in us the sensations that they roust in 
every ^noble bosom ; and how can we, in possessing it» answer for what 
form it may apear in to the world : our self-partiality creates a delusion 
that is hid only firom oar owa eyes. Vanity cannot be considered, a 
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knowledge of fuperiority, but rather a ditpUy tad pride of Uiat knowl- 
edge, and pretuming in the pofscation of qualities to which we are stran- 
gers. We should alllcnow the extent of our possessions, in order to 
render them serriceable to ourselves and others ; but we should have 
modesty ».or at letut, address enough to disguise it, which greatly increas- 
es their influence. Justly reflecting minds can never be vain of any of 
their possessions, however splendid or endearing to them. In discover- 
ing their superiority over others by a self-knowledge, or the admiration 
of mankind which usually follows, they would naturally reason thus with 
themselves. If I possess this charm, or excel in this talent, stiU many 
surpass me in others ; even if superiavr to a/rw, how inferior am I to 
mamf : or allowing they possessed every charm and talent, which is not 
probable, as it is hardly the lot of any, yet they will feel of how short da- 
ration are all earthly possessions, and how trifling the admiration excit- 
ed by them, in competition with the applause of a higher power, which 
will secure to us an eternity of happiness, by a devotion to it founded on . 
the real virtues, not on a fallacioua spring thaf sets them in motion, and 
lusumes their nature merely for a selfish gratification. 

POLYMNU. 

TSE WISH, 
OB, THE HOUSE ON LAKE ONEIDA. 

{^Cmakme^rom page 392.] 

Wnxas the babbling brook is fo«md, 
liCt there a 8t|t|>le grace the g^und 
With area large, and entrance wide. 
To place my chariot by its side. 
And let my nei|^ng steeds be sfeen 
Assembled sleek the stalls between. 
With forehead fair and shoulder high. 
And fetlock fine and lucid eye. 
Luxuriant in the lofb appear 
The herbage of the laughing year t 
And near Uie manger-boards be seen 
My supple grooms in jerkins green. 
Who round the palfreys earnest stand. 
With curry-comb and brush in hand. 
Then o*er the wa)ls and lofty door. 
Of harness be a plenteous store. 
The saddles from fiur Albion's coast 
With silken intertextures crost, 
* And geer all daziling U the tight, 
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With tilTer bit! and ttimipB bright 

Let Fancy now her eye extend 

O'er laughing g^unda whtre fruit trees bend. 

And there the orchard's bloom shall vie 

With Mary's cheek of crimson die ; 

And there on every tree be heardj 

The varied note, of joyful bird. 

The wood-pecker's betraying beak. 

The glossy blue-bird singing sweet. 

The straW-plumed warbler twittering mild, 

The pettish cat-bird screaming wild ; 

While to the slugs, denouncing war, ^ 

The crow loud cawing cries afar. 

And on the fence, with all his might. 

The quail domestic calls "Bob— White." 

Where falls of water murmur round. 

And sportive echoes catch the sound, ^ 

With sycamores* of verdant hue 

A park shall charm the ravis^'d view : 

Let there the roving deer be seen. 

Browsing in peace the tender green. 

The lofty buck with antlers fair. 

The g^tle hind of milder air. 

And let my park with beasts be rich. 

And statues placed in many a niche. 

That bards of old, a tuneful train. 

May live again along the plsdn, 

liCt Homer o'er a bank recline. 

Musing his ** Tale of Troy divine," 

And Maro from the g^und arise 

To sing Eneas' bold emprize. 

And Horace there will not disgrace 

The honors of the sacred place. 

Warbling the deeds of roman fame. 

Or Cjrtherea's softer flame. 

Remote ftt>m every vulgar eye. 

The Teian bard shall quaff and sigh ; 

Anon the brimming bowl shaU drink. 

And now on Lesbia's bosom sink. 

May some calm sprite with magic wand, 

9anish taverns from my land ; 

But, Oneida, daughter fair. 

Thou wilt rather make thy care. 

An Hermitage with modest pride, 

^ Sifcamore9 every where abeun4 9n the Lake ehere. 
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Hanging o'er thy lilTer tide 
Let there lome gentle hermit dwell 
With hairy gown and motty cell. 
With roots and crery healing herb. 
The progress of disease to curb : 
And when Uie meek moon's crystal eye, ' 

Beams from the forehead of the sky. 
Let there the taper's cheering light. 
Gleam from the hermit's casement brtght. 
To point the path, and shew the way, 
To midnight trareHers led astray ; 
Who welcom'd to her frugal fare, 
^ His milk and frnit with pleasure share. 

And heedless of the raging g^le. 
Repay bis kindness with their tale ; 
While loud the crackling faggot bums. 
And the small cricket sings by turns. 
Let no neighbour's house appear 

In my front or shaded rear, ^ 

.But maples tall alone be seen 
On the wide smooth sharen green. 
Tet sometimes on the tranquil road 
Be seen the waggon's pondrous load. 
Or else appear the motley pack 
Suspended from the pedlar's back. 
Or harmless Indian, wandering far, 
No longer breathing hor^d war i 
Or mounted travellers, through the wood; 
Repairing aU in cheerful mood 
To Niagara's thundering flood. 

SCRAP. 

Sir William Jones, whose early acquaintance wilh orienM learning, 
and premature accomplishments in all polite letters, promised an un- 
common eminence in the maturar periods of his life, laaeata in one of 
his last publications, that the profession of letttn, thoagh laborious 
leads to little pecuniary benefit ; and tliat it seldom eoBtrSNitfla to de- 
rate, in the ranks of civil life either the profesaor or Ins famSy. 

He therefore took a tender leave of the beloved region of the muaes 
and Desertis Aganippes VaQibus, Jw. 

Tlie rouses vale forsakaQ 
offered himself a votary of wealth and honour in the ^rofesaion of 
the law. He relinquished the barren hill of PamaBsai t» jcuUiTit^ a 
richer field. 
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To edit a mo«d work ii one tfainf, to get money by it is ftnother, and 
between the one and the odier ^cre it so wide a gnlph fixed, that 
few hare spring enough to overleap it. To sit in your room and imagine 
that without prepossession or prejudice you are delivering the honest 
opinions of an independent mind, i^ an employment almost incapable of 
co-existence with importunate solicitations for an increase to your sub* 
scriptioni list^-hence perb^s the poverty of authors in general. 

The profit of literary works falls chiefly to the lot of the venders of 
them« and the most eminent writers who have nothing but what their. 
works bring them^ would be likely to starve. There are instances in- 
deed of literary drudgeri^ who undertaking mere compilations and low 
works of little ingenuity and invention, have gained a livelihood : but a 
man of genius can never stoop to such employment, unless through mere 
necessity ; and then being in a state of servitude, and unable to choose 
bis own subjects, and the manner of treating them, his spirit evaporates, 
his fire is damped, and he becomes a mere hireling, seeking gain and 
disrepirding reputation. 

PROMENADE AND CONCERT. 

Exchange Cqf^e-Ifoute, Thursday, May 10, 18ia 
Every incitement that the managers of this entertainment could 
offer, and every attention that good management could effect, were un- 
folded on this occasion. The house, we presume, was profitably attend- 
ed. But something more than steady habits is necessary to make such 
an assemblage valuable and effective. The worthy part of such insti- 
tutions in Europe consists in, and is founded upon the inclinations and 
abilities of indi^duals to improve the pleasures of social converse ; for 
this purpose every one furnishes himself with materials in the forenoon, 
collects or recollects a stock of materials which he may have an oppor- 
tunity of distributing to advantage to his associates in the promenade, 
and thence an evening's amusement of this nature becomes an intellec- 
tual treat On the first introduction of a species of amusement so new 
here, little satisfaction was to be expected ; people in general came 
merely to know what it meant, unprepared to contribute each tp the 
other that portion of delicate amusement which might have constituted 
an agreeable whole ; they conseqtiently saw or listened only, and went 
away. Let us take the liberty of hinting to the managers of this prom- 
enade, in the first place, the propriety of diminishing the price of en- 
trance, and to the attendants of it, particularly to our young gentlemen, 
to prepare themselves on tome subject or other that will preclude the 
enforced obligitlon of standing as a cypher by a female's side, and 
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coropellinf^ her to silence because no remark ii made on which her 
ideas might evoWe. We think it the duty of erery gentleman, whether 
husband, father, brpther, or otherwise engaged, to secure the pleasures 
of the female he attends to such places of recreation, and the greatest 
usefulness of such amusements will thence always consist in preparatorj 
exercises properly arranged and advantageously exhibited. 

A HINT. 

Somebody has been selling laudanum without a prescription from any 
physician. I shall not mention names, because it is not my present pur- 
pose to punish or expose, but to admonish. It is true the medicine, or 
as it was applied the poison, was sold with reluctance. Many enquiries 
were made by the apothecary, and many false assurances were given 
him that no improper use should be made of the drug before he could be 
persuaded to deviate from what he seemed to be sensible was his duty. 
But let me ask the vender, why do you ever sell laudanum, without a 
recipe for it from some reputable physician ? A moment's reflexion will 
convince you how easy it is for any one needing laudanum or worthy of 
being trusted with it, to obtain a paper for it from his phjrsician. With- 
out this authority, the apothecary should be held accountable for the ef- 
fects of all dangerous medicines which he permits to go out of his hands. 
In this case, the female took, as she said, an ounce of laudanum, but 
judging from the effects produced I think the quantity must have been 
le^ ; as it was however, she came near effecting her purpose. This 
woman in the course of a vicious lUe had met with vexatiuBS and disap- 
pointments which she thought herself unable to endure. 

Every good principle, which could have supported her in misfortune 
while innocent, she had abandoned in the beginning of her career. Her 
acquaintances which would have been friends had she been virtuous, 
liad forsaken her ; and though in the most unsuitable of all possible 
states to leave the world, she was hurrying herself out of it by her own 
hand. 

Thus vice is at war with the dignity and serenity of moral purity, and 
converts the very means of health and happiness into the instruments 
of a frightful destruction. 



CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many valuable communications are omitted for want of i 
eral shall appear in our next. 

We feel strongly inclined to request 99me of our correspondents to 
send their favours earlier in the week ; it would be the means of our af- 
ford'mg a better treat to our readers than we can otherwise accomplish. 
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